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CHAPTER I 
R. SAMUEL had put in two rows ‘of po- 


tatoes. He straightened himself with some 
difficulty and looked back. There was no one 
who could plant quite as regularly as he, yet his 
spirits fell as he settled again to his task. “I 
can’t abide to eat ’em,” he said to himself; and 
potatoes figured largely on the bill of fare at the 
home of the Little Sisters of the Poor. He was 
not wont to dwell on his troubles, however, and 
he soon fell to whistling as he worked. It was a 
breathy whistle that he achieved, and it gave 
out in the wrong places, but it turned his mind 
to other things though the planting progressed 
more slowly. “The Last Rose of Summer” is 
not conducive to rapid action. 

Saint Joseph looked down benignly from the 
niche in the brick wall that ran around the gar- 
den, a blue sky was spread above, and at length 
Mr. Samuel yielded to the temptation of the 
hour. He left off planting potatoes, even slowly, 
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and, selecting a clump of dried grass, he sat down 
and gave himself to making trills and cadenzas 
in his favorite tune. Suddenly a black cat 
rubbed against his elbow, and he looked about in 
some trepidation, fearing the mother superior 
might also appear. He even got up, but she was 
nowhere in sight, so he sat down again and took 
out his pipe. 

“How did you get away from her?” he asked, 
stroking Hafiz affectionately. 

“That woman would drive a man to drink,” 
he said after a time, apparently to Saint Joseph, 
for Hafiz had gone to sleep. Suddenly a voice 
startled him. | 

“M’sieur Samuel.” 

He turned. It was only Sister Frances, of 
whom no one was afraid. There was no resting, 
though, in her presence. Mr. Samuel heaved a 
sigh and got himself up slowly; the sisters 
were the only people in the home whose bones 
had not rusted. | 

“Vite, M’sieur Samuel, vite!” She was a ro- 
tund little Frenchwoman, brisk and cheerful, and 
. the English at her command was limited. 

“Magnifique! Grande!” she ‘cried at sight - 
of Mr. Samuel’s work. Then she bundled a lot 
of the potatoes into her skirt and bore them off 
to begin a row of her own. “See, we will have 
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a course—a what you call it?—a race. Allons, 
m’sieur |”? | 

‘Racin’ is not fitten for a sister,” said the old 
man, taking his pipe out of his mouth and looking 
at her with solemnity. 

“Qui? And you bet I win,” she cried gayly. 
Already she had made a good beginning. 

“I bet so, too,” he said, but fell to work him- 
self. ‘Womens is the disturbin’ element in the 
world,” he remarked presently. “Me and Saint 
Joseph and Hafiz was enjoyin’ life before you 
come.” 

“Eh? What you say?” she asked over her 
shoulder. | 

‘‘Nothin’,” said Mr. Samuel. “Reminds me 
of my Sarah—always hustlin’. *“Twould seem like 
the church ought to change ’em,’’ he went on to 
himself. 

Sister Frances turned to look back. He was 
certainly loitering. 

“How beautiful straight you plant!” she ex- 
claimed. “I cannot.” She threw her rough 
little hands up with a hopeless gesture. 

Now, Sister Frances had had practice in plant- | 
ing potatoes, and she did it nearly as well as Mr. 
Samuel. He responded to the gentle flattery, 
however, and his movements perceptibly quick- 
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“Women sees bias,” he commented, and caught 
up with her as he spoke. 

She laughed. ‘‘M’sieur Samuel, you take all 
the virtue for the men.” | 

“Tm only tellin’ you what the Lord gave ’em,”’ 
he said. 

“Eh bien, how the bon Dieu is kind to you!” 
she exclaimed, and laughed again. Sister Frances 
had a merry way with her despite the habit that 
she wore. She made a pleasant picture, too, in 
the homely setting of the vegetable-garden. Her 
middle-aged face, sunburned and roughened by 
weather, had a look of wholesome cheer upon it, 
and her figure, without the shrouding veil and 
outer dress of more formal occasions, displayed a 
stockiness and vigor that bespoke her peasant 
parentage. She wore a kind of surtout of dark 
cloth that reached to her ankles, on her head a 
black mob-cap, on her feet the stoutest of wide 
shoes, and, thus apparelled, she displayed an indi- 
viduality quite charming. She might have been a 
marigold, or some other hardy little flower, bloom- 
ing with cheerful continuance among the cabbages 
and turnips. Mr. Samuel, no doubt, would have 
thought it unsuitable, in more ways than one, to 
compare Sister Frances to a flower—even to a 
marigold. He regarded her with an unimagina- 
tive gaze as part of the accustomed setting. 
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“Its astonishin’ how womens git on in the 
world considerin’ their nat’ral gifts,” he said 
meditatively. In his easy superiority in the 
matter of potato-planting, it did not seem to 
occur to him that his own career had lacked 
brilliance. 

“The poor womens!” cried Sister Frances, and 
slipped in her last potato. “Voila! I win your 
money.” She jumped up as she spoke and 
shook the bag at Mr. Samuel. He rose, too, 
but not with the same agility. 

“Rheumatism has slowed me considerable,” he 
said, yet he, too, had finished his row. 

Hafiz was chasing crickets as black as himself 
through the grass, and Saint Joseph looked his 
serene satisfaction at the completed task. 

“Now to hoe the cabbage,” the sister exclaimed, 
and pointed to Mr. Samuel’s hoe by the wall. 

Jus’ like Sarah,” he muttered. ‘‘Don’t give 
a man no rest.” 

“Vite, m’sieur, vite!” she called, and threw 
a handful of soft earth straight on Hafiz’s back. 

This ebullition of spirits struck Mr. Samuel as 
out of place. “It ain’t fitten to your callin’, the 
way you carries on sometimes, Sister Frances,” 
he felt it necessary to remark. 

“Eh bien, then I leave you. I go where the 
cat do not tempt me,” she replied, and there was 
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a twinkle in her eyes as she added: “For: you 
there will remain but to hoe the cabbage and 
look for the worm, besides to hoe the turnip and 
also the beet.” 

Mr. Samuel’s face fell. 

“Then you will be served with the excellent 
dinner of bread and perhaps soup.” 

“ And all that hoein’ is goin’ to be on me?” he 
inquired. 

“ Assuredly, that I may go to beseech forgive- 
ness that I sprinkle dust upon the cat and, most 
terrible, that I laugh. M’sieur Samuel,” she 
said with sudden seriousness as she fell to work 
again, ‘‘the church have need of those who laugh.” 
There was dignity in her bearing and in her man- 
ner, and Mr. Samuel was silenced, for these occa- 
sional flashes made Sister Frances a dominant 
force in the home, notwithstanding her gayety 
and good spirits. 

“The little ones has got awful compellin’ 
ways,” he thought to himself, and remembered 
that his Sarah had measured but “five foot two.” 

Sister Frances, however, did not intend to de- 
sert him, after all. “Cheer up the face; I re- 
main with you,” she said, and the sight of her 
settling to the work suddenly filled him with a 
mild form of indignation toward his fellow in- 
mates of the home. 
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“Some of them men ought to come out here 
and take that hoe outer your han’s,” he said. 

“Qh, the rheumatism they have rf she cried. 

“Rheumatism don’t keep me from doin’ my 
dooty,” he remarked virtuously. “If everybody 
felt like that 1t would come easier on them that’s 
doin’ it now.” 

“But M’sieur Gallagher cuts the wood.” 

_ “And the rest sets under the tree.” Mr. Samuel 
spoke vindictively. 

“Eh bien, and how may one work without the 
leg or the arm, or when the rheumatism cripple 
the back? Les pauvres petits!” she said with 
tenderness. 

“There’s others is painful and is made to 
work just the same.” Mr. Samuel’s concern was 
now centred upon his own wrongs. 

“Oh, but the blessed work! “Tis for it one 
should thank le bon Dieu.” 

“People look at things different,” he com- 
mented. 

“And you would like to sit under the tree with 
the broken ones?” she asked. 

“It might be pleasant for a change,” he said 
sullenly. 

Evidently he was dwelling with satisfaction 
upon his grievances, and Sister Frances, leaving 
him alone, worked toward the other end of the 
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garden, the regular strokes of her hoe making a 
good accompaniment for thought. 

It was Sister Gertrude who precipitated speech. 
She came to bring flowers to Saint Joseph’s shrine. 
They were crimson verbenas, and she had crowded 
them into a narrow-necked vase, showing thereby 
a zealous if not an artistic nature. 

Sister Frances stopped her in mid-career. “Les 
pauvres petites!” she cried again, and took the 
vase from the other’s hand. 

“What is the matter with them ?” Sister Ger- 
trude demanded. 

For answer Sister Frances merely rearranged 
and divided the flowers. ‘Enough for two,” she 
said, in taste and thrift so truly French. 

Sister Gertrude was young. Her eyes were 
blue and mild and her throat, as it met her dark 
habit, was full and unlined. She, too, was in her 
workaday surtout, and she looked very slim and, 
though without intention, very graceful. She was 
an American girl, but, like all of the order, she 
had made her novitiate in France, and she spoke 
the language upon occasion with heavily accented 
precision. | 

“It’s a fine day for the old people—only six 
left in the beds,” she said with pleasure. 

“Les pauvres seex!” Sister Frances looked up 
to the blue sky that she loved so well. 
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“Mr. Shultz is worse this morning,” the young 
sister volunteered. Her duties lay in the wards. 

“What he needs is exercise,” Mr. Samuel called 
from across the garden. | 

“Yes; I wanted to ask you to help me get him 
up,” she said. 

Mr. Samuel displayed no inclination to be of 
assistance. “Just gittin’ up ain’t goin’ to do 
him no good,” he remarked. 

“He mean exercise on the hoe,” Sister Frances 
explained. 

“The hoe!” Sister Gertrude cried in horror. 
“He was taken awful bad in the night.” 

“Hell outlive the whole of us,’ Mr. Samuel 
insisted. 

“Mais, at least, then, it will not be you who 
have to grow the potato for him,” Sister Frances 
reminded him. 

But Sister Gertrude was offended. “Oh, Mr. 
Samuel!” she said, and he looked a trifle shame- 
faced at her gentle reproof. Somehow he never 
liked to hurt Sister Gertrude’s feelings. 

“When do you want me to help you with him ?” 
he said with martyr-like docility. 

She smiled. ‘‘You’ve a kind heart, after all,” 
she said as she went off, and Mr. Samuel felt that 
she was right. There were moments when he 
took great satisfaction in his kindness, yet virtue 
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was too barren of reward to make these times con- 
tinuous. He had a pleasant sense of his merit, 
however, as he finished his morning task, and 
when Sister Frances was finally called away he 
worked along in a state of spiritual uplift that 
was most agreeable until he was jarred by the 
appearance of Mike Sheenan. 

Mike was wizened and tremulous, but the light 
of an Irish wit still gleamed in his eye. 

“Ye do be a great help to the sisters, Samuel,” 
he said with patronizing approbation. | 

“It’s a pity more don’t foller my lead,” Mr. 
Samuel answered dryly. | 

“ Ay, that it isl?” Mike sighed and leaned even 
more heavily upon his cane. ‘‘Whin I were yer 
age I were a great one with the hoe.” | 

“At my age you was already settin’ down upon 
the sisters, for I seen you,” said Mr. Samuel. 

“Maybe,” Mike admitted. “I’m always un- 
derestimatin’ yer years, bein’ led astray, so to 
speak, by yer activity and yer childish judgmint.” 

Mr. Samuel straightened up and looked at 
Mike with severity. “S’posen you go on back 
and set with the other old ijits under the tree,” 
he suggested. 

“Samuel, ye’re not talkin’ kind and pleasant 
like the inmates of a home should be doin’,” 
Mike declared. 
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“TIl say worse than that nex’ time,” Mr. Sam- 
uel threatened. 

“If ye’ve no sinse of politeness ye’ll do well to 
remimber that Saint Joseph is standin’ by,” said 
Mike. 

At this a slight expression of restraint crossed 
Mr. Samuel’s face, for the proximity of any of 
the images made him vaguely uneasy. ‘“‘Speak- 
in’ plain,” he said after a pause, “I’d have more 
respec’ for you, Mike Sheenan, if I’d ever seen 
you do a lick o’ work.” 

“Whin it comes to that,” said Mike, ‘‘which 
do ye think is the mos’ misfortunate, to be al- 
ways idlin’ because ye’ve not the strength of 
muscle to be workin’, or to be always workin’ 
because ye’ve not the strength of character to be 
idlin’ ?” 

“Grand characters the bunch of you must have, 
then,” said Mr. Samuel. 

“No, Samuel,” the other demurred modestly, 
“it’s not that. I’m merely sayin’ it takes a per- 
son of weight to be idle whin Sister Frances or 
the good mother is urgin’ him into action, and 
I’m not wonderin’ at ye for givin’ way before ’em. 
Shure, ain’t the convent a blessin’ to men!” he 
exclaimed. “Think of the miserable wretches 
that might have had to languish in matrimony 
if the sisters was not confined to doin’ the grand 
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work they have took upon thimsilves of carin’ 
for the poor and the afflicted.” 

“Yowre nothin’ but an old sinner, Mike Shee- 
nan,” said Mr. Samuel, the more forcefully since 
he secretly shared Mike’s views as to the use- 
fulness of convents. “ʻA miserable old he-goat 
of a sinner,” he added. 

“Yere of me opinion yerself, nivertheless,” 
said Mike. “Suppose, now, ye’d had the misfor- 
tune in early life to have married a lady with 
some of the powerful traits of character of the 
good mother.” 

“I done it,” said Mr. Samuel solemnly and 
leaned upon his hoe. 

“Well, well! *“Iwas a random word,” said 
Mike with polite inaccuracy, for Mr. Samuel’s 
references to his Sarah had not lacked clearness 
of outline. 

There were, indeed, few bits of personal experi- 
ence that were not told and retold by these old 
men and women, stranded in the safe shelter of 
the sisters’ home, where time was of little moment, 
and the present offered few diversions to dim the 
eye of retrospection. Mr. Samuel, however, 
being in fairly good health, had various duties 
assigned to him, and during working hours his 
opportunities for relaxation had to be seized sur- 
reptitiously. There was but one place, indeed, 
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where he felt reasonably safe from observation 
and direction. That place was the stable. There 
he found great solace in the society of old Goliath, 
the mule, whose reason for being was that he 
might draw the funereal-looking conveyance in 
which the sisters rode forth in quest of alms for 
their poor. 

Goliath and Mr. Samuel were partners in this 
business, for, if Goliath drew, it was Mr. Samuel 
who drove; the one was quite as necessary as the 
other to the daily trips through the town, and an 
understanding had arisen between them in which 
each seemed to find satisfaction. Like Goliath, 
who did an occasional bit of ploughing, Mr. 
Samuel’s chief duty was to take the sisters about 
the city, but, unlike Goliath, his duties in the 
stable were manifold. The mule might there de- 
vote his time to food, sleep, and meditation, but 
the necessary service was rendered by Mr. Sam- 
uel with a touch that told of affection given and 
received. Yet, notwithstanding all that had to 
be done in the stable, it is not to be denied that 
Mr. Samuel spent more time there than was 
necessary, and the sisters were often annoyed at 
his shirking more strenuous employment by pro- 
longed attendance upon Goliath. 

On this particular morning the work in the 
vegetable-garden had been wearing, and when 
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Mike Sheenan, tired of balancing himself on his 
cane, finally tottered back to the bench beneath 
the oak-tree, Mr. Samuel decided that it was 
time to give Goliath his dinner, and repaired to 
the stable upon the moment. Goliath looked 
round with a welcoming expression as the door 
opened, and Mr. Samuel had a sense of getting 
home. It was not much of a home, to be sure, 
but it seemed to satisfy him. He walked into 
the stall and leaned against the mule. 

‘Nothin’ like havin’ a bit of privacy. Per- 
taters and the Irish is sorter fatiguin’ in the long 
run,” said Mr. Samuel, whether to himself or to 
the mule was not very clear. Then he served the 
midday repast, for Goliath was not to be taken 
out until the afternoon, and, merely in the way 
of being sociable, he drew a small bottle from 
beneath the hay and took what is familiarly 
known as a “nip.” Mr. Samuel had a fatal fond- 
ness for nips which the sisters vainly hoped would 
pass. Perhaps it would have passed if his own 
hopes had turned in the same direction. As it 
was, however, he took considerable comfort in 
the small flask. 

“Too bad you’re a critter, G’liar,” he said, re- 
turning the bottle to its hiding-place. Then he 
stepped to the door and looked out cautiously. 
There was no one in sight, and, assured of this 
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fact, he took out his one other treasure. It was 
a battered-looking violin, or perhaps, in Mr. 
Samuel’s hands, it should be called a fiddle. 
Very softly he drew the bow across it—once, 
twice. He tightened the strings tentatively and 
tried it again. Mr. Samuel’s ear could not have 
been very accurate, for he nodded approvingly, 
and, having climbed up the side of Goliath’s stall, 
he seated himself on the post and began “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” 

Goliath seemed to be accustomed to the strains, 
for he munched his corn with no show of restive- 
ness or excitement. At first Mr. Samuel played 
very softly, but at last, becoming interested in 
variations, he produced some heartrending squeaks 
and wails. Goliath turned around as though to 
remind him of the need of caution, but Mr. 
Samuel was scraping away so earnestly that he 
was quite oblivious of the advice offered by his 
friend. His “nip” had given him such energy 
and enthusiasm that it seemed doubtful at times 
whether he would maintain his balance on the 
post, so violent were his swayings as he kept time 
to the sawing of his bow. This was not the 
happiest moment for the advent of the good 
mother, but, at any rate, it was she who now 
opened the stable door. 

“Monsieur Samuel!” 
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He didn’t hear her, so vigorous was his execu- 
tion, and she stood in the doorway until he came 
to a rest. l 

“Monsieur Samuel !” | 

- His fiddle fell to his knee as, bow in hand, he 
took a grip upon the fence, yet even at that 
moment he was glad that it was the violin, and 
not the bottle, with which he had been discovered. 

“Have I not told you that recreation must not 
be taken while work remains to be done, mon- 
sieur ?” 

He said he thought he had finished. 

“No, monsieur, you did not think that,” she 
replied quietly. 

The good mother was always quiet. She was- 
tall, with a certain distinction of feature that set 
her apart from the other sisters. Like Sister 
Frances, she was French, but her English had 
an elegance of enunciation seldom attained by a 
foreigner. Her bearing told that she was well 
born, her speech that she was well educated, her 
face that she was well able to fill her authorita- 
tive position, and her whole personality struck 
terror to the hearts of the poor, to whose service 
she had given her life. Just why she had given 
it no one could venture to explain. What zeal 
might lie behind the cold mask of her counte- 
nance—what remorse may have driven her to this 
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choice, nobody knew, and nobody questioned. 
The peculiarities of the good mother were facts, 
and so accepted in the home both by the sisters 
and by the old men and women whose “uprising 
and downsitting”’ she directed. 

“You have disobeyed again, Monsieur Samuel, 
in concealing the violin in the stable.” 

Mr. Samuel mumbled in his reply. He was 
scrambling down from the post, glad to cover 
speech with action. 

“Must I tell you again, monsieur, that there is 
much to do in the home and that those to whom 
God gives the strength must do it?” 

Mr. Samuel mumbled again and wondered 
what he should do with the violin. He didn’t 
like to direct attention to the hay. 

“Take it to the house, monsieur. This place 
encourages you to waste your time.” 

So Mr. Samuel put his fiddle under his arm and 
prepared to follow the good mother, at least with 
outward meekness, when there happened that 
which gave him a taste of triumph even in the 
moment of humiliation. Hafiz, the good mother’s 
well-beloved cat, the one object of her worldly 
affection, came from behind her voluminous dra- 
peries and, with repeated purring sounds of en- 
dearment, rubbed back and forth against the legs 
of the offender. 
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“Puss!” said Mr. Samuel. “Puss!” And 
leaning over he lifted Hafiz to his shoulder. The 
good mother’s eyes grew stony at the sight. It 
might even have been thought that she contem- 
plated forbidding this intercourse, yet she was a 
just woman, if a jealous one, so she said no more, 
but turned about and led the way across the yard. 


CHAPTER II 


HE little sisters’ house was an ugly build- 
ing. A mass of cheap brick, it arose, gaunt 
and uncompromising, much in the way of charity 
itself, from the beautifying foliage with which 
they had managed to surround it. Within, it was 
something of a marvel, when its order and clean- 
liness were considered as the result of labor—the 
unlimited labor of an extremely limited number 
of women. In the wards, where some of Sister 
Gertrude’s sick were always to be found in their 
narrow beds; in the kitchen, where Sister Ve- 
ronica’s soup-pot was always boiling on a well- 
polished stove; in the wash-room, where Sister 
Loyola’s tubs were always full of steaming suds 
—nowhere could there be found either dust or 
confusion. Perhaps much was due to the good 
mother’s ability to marshal her forces. Certainly 
there was great activity each morning before she 
made her tour of inspection. Black-gowned fig- 
ures might be seen scurrying about with mops 
and brooms, and it was not of religion, nor of 
the saints, but of the good mother’s eye that the 
little sisters thought as they dusted and scoured. 
Without, in the garden, Sister Frances ordered 
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events. The regular lines of beans and onions, 
of potatoes and turnips, of cabbages and beets, 
all testified to her activity, or at least to her gen- 
-eralship; while on the other side, where the 
flowers gave a touch of color and fragrance and a 
vine or two clung about the base of the raw-boned 
building, it was Sister Frances again whose love 
and labor had blossomed in their growth. A 
honeysuckle clambered over a summer-house that 
was her pride, verbenas lavished their gay colors 
in poverty-stricken beds of sand, roses flourished 
in carefully enriched plots, sunflowers towered 
boldly, and a periwinkle made its blue offering 
before the Virgin’s rock-built shrine. There was 
even an overflow to the street, where oleanders 
stood at the gate, and the stone flagging that ran 
by the side of the wall was bordered with clumps 
of lilies and althea bushes. 

Perhaps there was more than a love of growing 
things that had prompted Sister Frances in the 
making of the flowery path for the feeble foot- 
steps of the incoming poor, for none can estimate 
the cheer that beauty puts into life. Who can 
blame the little sisters, therefore, if they stopped 
sometimes a thought too long to glance across 
the garden or catch the perfume from a rose? 

It was Sister Claire who felt the greatest need 
of repentance for such sins—Sister Claire, who 
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had a hump upon her back and a look of holiness 
upon her face. Even the good mother grew gen- 
tler when she spoke to the frail sister, and she 
showed a fair knowledge of humanity in appoint- 
ing her chief alms-gatherer for the home. Sister 
Claire had wept in secret, and made long prayers 
to the Virgin, but she obeyed the good mother’s 
direction, and, with one companion or another, 
she was taken out daily by Mr. Samuel and 
Goliath, and she always returned with sufficient 
provender to fill the requirements of ninety ap- 
petites. It was a sore trial to her, though, to 
meet the world, and sometimes, as she passed 
through the garden, she could not help a sinful 
longing to be through with effort and, like the 
little periwinkle, to lie in mute adoration at the 
Virgin’s feet. It was in the aftermath of such 
a moment of weakness that old Mary Giffin now 
surprised her. 

“Yere lookin’ mighty remorseful, Sister Claire,” 
said Mary, her small, shrewd eyes scrutinizing the 
sister's face. 

“Each of us knows her own sins, Mary.” 

“It’s no chance for sinnin’ in here,” Mary re- 
marked. ‘“‘Barrin’ a lie or two now and ag "in, 
there’s nothin’ that can be did.” 

“But the heart!” cried Sister Claire. ‘The 
heart of man is desperately wicked !”’ 
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“Oh, mens is past my understandin’,” said 
Mary, and the sister was forced to explain the 
phrase. 

Mary listened with strained politeness. ‘‘We 
don’t feel that a way in the Baptis’ church,” she 
said. “Not after immersion; but sprinklin’ is 
not the same.” She looked with proud superi- 
ority at the little sister by her side. 

“It’s all the same—all good,” Sister Claire de- 
cided broadly. 

Mary, however, had started upon her favorite 
theme. “I didn’t think I’d ever have to be took 
care of by the Catholics,” she moaned, shaking 
her head sadly, and the sister put a gentle hand 
upon her arm. 

“I will ask the good mother not to make you 
go to mass, if you feel that way, Mary.” 

At this the old woman grew suddenly alarmed. 
“Don’t you say nothin’ to the good mother,” 
she cried warningly. “Shes a narrer-minded 
woman, and she ain’t got no understandin’ of 
any other kind of religion but her own.” 

66 Mary 1” 

“It’s gospel what I’m tellin’ you, Sister Claire.” 

“Pray, Mary, pray !” 

“You better believe she needs prayin’ for,” 
said Mary. ‘She taken the cream offen the milk 
this mornin’ and given it to that cat.” 
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“Mary, that is not true.” 

“Well, there wasn’t no cream on the milk, and 
I seen a saucer settin’ yonder by the door, and I 
run my finger ’round it, and it was cream on the 
edges.” 

“I can’t let you talk this way, Mary.” 

“It ain’t no one can stop me talkin’,” said 
Mary. “‘Baptists is not afraid of no bishop, nor 
pope, nor nothin’.” 

“Mary, I feel that the good mother should 
know what you are saying.” 

“That’s it, now,” said Mary angrily, though 
her tone had somewhat subsided. “Every word 
that’s said in this house has got to be passed on 
to the good mother.” 

She went on mumbling to herself, while Sister 
Claire told her how every one in the home should 
feel toward the good mother, and then, as the sis- 
ter was about to leave, Mary caught her veil and 
detained her. 

“ Are ye goin’ beggin’ this mornin’ ?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Couldn’t ye bring me a little somethin’ ?”— 
this in an entreating whisper. 

“Tve told you I can’t do that.” 

“A piece of choc’late, say, or some peanuts?” 

Sister Claire shook her head. “We can’t ask 
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“You brought me a cookie one day,” Mary 
reminded her. 

“That was put in with the bread at the 
bakery.” 

“One more would be nothin’ to them,” the old 
woman insisted. 

“Td like to, Mary, but it’s not permitted. All 
must fare the same.’ 

“Then just drive out to Meggs’s greengrocery 
and ask him to sen’ me a banana. You'll re- 
member he’s my cousin.” 

Sister Claire hesitated. ‘‘Well, since he's your 
cousin, perhaps we might do that if. 

“It wouldn’t be no harm,” Mary urged. “Hes 
my own blood relation on my mother’s side, and 
a banana is as little as he could contribute to my 
support, partic’lar as it’s a shame to him for me 
to be settin’ in a Cath’lic institootion an’ him a 
officer in the Methodis’ church.” | 

“The only trouble is that the good mother 
doesn’t want us to go in that direction to-day,” 
Sister Claire said slowly. | 

“There it is again,” Mary complained. “ An’ 
now she’s interferin’ between me and my own 
kin.” She began to cry at that, and Sister Claire 
said she would ask the good mother if they might 
not drive out to Meggs’s, after all. 

“Don’t make no mention of me when you speak 
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to her,” Mary said as she dried her eyes. ‘‘Maybe 
you'd just tell Meggs that my food don’t seem 
to nourish me none,” she suggested, hurrying 
after Sister Claire, who had started off quite 
briskly for the good mother’s room. “Tell him I 
just keep a-cravin’ somethin’ tasty—sweet crack- 
ers, or somethin’ of the kind,” she called as the 
sister disappeared into the house. 

Mary went across the yard to send additional 
messages to Meggs by way of Mr. Samuel. He, 
however, had plans of his own that morning and 
did not wish to go to Meggs’s greengrocery store. 
They were in hot altercation over the matter 
when the sisters came out to get into the wagon. 
Sister Claire smiled encouragingly at Mary. 

“That will be all right,” she said, unaware of 
the discussion. 

Mary threw Mr. Samuel a triumphant look. 
“Now we'll see who’s boss,” she called as he 
turned the wheel for the sisters to mount. 

He had to drive off without answering her, for 
they both realized that further remarks were not 
possible. Mary’s hopes with regard to Meggs 
were too bright for her to put them in the back- 
ground, however, so she stopped as she crossed 
the yard for a word on the subject with Mike 
Sheenan, who was in his accustomed place under 
the oak-tree. 
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© “Shure an’ it would be crool to cut ye off from 
yer relations,” said Mike sympathetically. 

““Meggs is own fourth cousin to my mother,” 
Mary declared. “Not as I seen him much, 
though.” 

“ Blood is more than seein’,” said Mike. “Hell 
rejoice to be hearin’ from ye, no doubt, an’ it 
would be but delicate to sen’ you a little some- 
thin’ to mark the renoowal of the intercourse be- 
tween the fam’lies.” 

“Say a box of them choc’late wafers,’ 
Mary, giving rein to her imagination. 

‘Twould be no more than ye deserve,” Mike 
agreed, and added sadly: “I’ve no one to take a 
thought of meself, but there’s nothin’ grudgin’ 
in me nature.” 

“I won't forgit you if I git °em,” Mary prom- 
ised, moved by Mike’s friendliness, or perhaps by 
his tact. It was not the first tribute that he had 
received from the fair sex. 

“Shure the womens is full of kindness!” he 
exclaimed, for he knew the value of a civil tongue. 

The interview was terminated at that point 
by Sister Gertrude. She saw the two from the 
ward window, and called to Mary to go back to 
her side of the house. | 

Mary glowered. “A great price we're payin’ 
here for our keep!” she exclaimed. “We're 
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not even allowed the liberty of speakin’ to a 
friend.” | 

“Faith, it’s a treat to have a word with a in- 
telligent converser,” Mike said. He was count- 
ing with some certainty upon the arrival of the 
chocolate wafers. 

Mary was counting upon more than the wafers. 
Indeed, so high had her hopes raised themselves, 
that when the literal Meggs had responded mu- 
nificently by sending two bananas instead of the 
one that Sister Claire asked for, the offering threw 
Mary into a very dreadful fit of temper. Even 
the appearance of Miss Alethea Lawrence, an at- 
tractive and frequent visitor at the home, was 
not enough to soothe her. | 

Alethea’s appearance had a pleasant effect 
upon most people. In the home, where she had 
elected to do the good works exacted by her con- 
science, she was the only sign and symbol of that 
other world of gayety and happiness, of youth and 
pleasure, that lies so far from the old, the friend- 
less, and the poor. It is never easy to bridge 
such a gulf, but Alethea, unknown to herself, 
had that comprehending sympathy that throws 
aside externals and reaches to the humanity that 
lies beneath. 

“She’s got feelin’s for the poor,” said Mary. 
This was upon an occasion when Alethea had 
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brought her nothing, so the speech may be con- 
sidered a very sincere tribute. The young woman’s 
crowning virtue, though, in Mary’s eyes, was 
not sympathy but Protestantism. To be sure, 
Alethea was not a Baptist, but Mary passed 
over this fact, and, lying in wait for her at unfre- 
quented points, enjoyed many caustic monologues 
concerning the religion of her benefactresses. | 

They made Alethea very uncomfortable, but 
Mary, once she had begun, was not to be headed 
off except by flight. In this there was the great- 
est danger of her being overheard, for she followed 
the fleet-footed Alethea as fast as she could, 
shuffling along two paces in the rear and speak- 
ing the louder for the distance between them. 

_“T’d like to see em makin’ a cross on my head !” 

“Keep still, Mary,” Alethea would beg, but 
Mary was only stirred thereby to more violent 
expressions. 

At first the mother superior had looked with 
some misgivings upon the visits of the young 
Protestant. Alethea had started going to the 
home to see an old servant, who died there, but 
she had continued going from a real interest in 
the old people and a growing admiration for the 
sisters themselves. Her gifts were lavish and 
her mind was not turned to proselyting, so that 
the good mother had at last met her with cor- 
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diality and the other sisters had been glad to 
follow suit. It was not that they had been rude 
before, only non-committal. Alethea, indeed, 
knowing them little, had suspected no mistrust 
in their repression, until in the passage of time 
she had received the tacit approval of the good 
mother. Then the pleasant, subtle change in the 
sisters’ manner toward her revealed the uncer- 
tainty of her former footing. 

“You didn’t like me at first, Sister Gertrude,” 
she said one day. 

“It’s not given to us to like or dislike,” Sister 
Gertrude said demurely. 

“But you do like me now?” 

“Oh, yes.” The little sister seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. _ 

“Will you have to do penance for it?” 

Sister Gertrude laughed. ‘No, indeed. The 
good mother thinks you are very kind.” 

“Oh, does she?” Alethea asked meditatively. 
She regarded the impenetrable face of the good 
mother with a new interest from that day. ‘‘Sup- 
pose she had not thought me kind, wouldn’t you 
have liked me at all?” she persisted. 

“Oh, yes,” said Sister Gertrude. ‘TI can never 
help the way I feel.” 

“But you wouldn’t have let me see your liking, 
would you?” 
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“Well, of course not, if the good mother——’ 

“Oh, of course not,” Alethea agreed easily, and 
wondered if she could have entered the church. 

She saw the good mother that same afternoon, 
and she dropped a resounding silver dollar into 
the visitors’ box by the door. Then she felt very 
much ashamed of herself, and speculated as to 
whether her motive had been detected. One 
glance from the good mother’s veiled eyes, how- 
ever, told that she was an adept in detecting mo- 
tives. She came up just as Alethea turned away 
from the box. 

“You are very kind,” she said graciously. 

Alethea had not been moved by kindness when 
she dropped in the dollar, and the word of praise 
made her uncomfortable. 

“Think what you do for them!” she exclaimed. 

The older woman made a gesture of denial. 
“Not for them.” 

‘It’s all the same, isn’t it?” 

The other left the question unanswered. She 
lingered a moment, however, though silence had 
fallen between them. It may have been that 
Alethea’s manner and personality held her—as 
would a strain of familiar music or the glimpse 
of a well-loved land. Suddenly Alethea’s frank 
eyes challenged the impenetrable glance. 

“Do you mind my coming here ?”’ 
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“T don’t know exactly, but—I am Protestant.” 

The thin lips relaxed into a smile. “Is mad- 
emoiselle controversially inclined ?” 

The smile met a well-bred reflection. “I’m 
not quite as bad as old Mary.” 

“Then surely we cannot object to a lady who 
is so—what shall I say? If not kind, then gen- 
erous, at least.” 

Alethea winced at this reference to her recent 
contribution, but she let it pass unprotested. “I 
wish you wouldn’t distrust me,” she said impul- 
sively. 

“Distrust you! Mademoiselle, I respect greatly 
your wish to be of service.” 

The good mother could be frank also, or could 
appear so. She went on with a touch of bitter- 
ness that made her speech convincing. “‘Dis- 
trust! It is always the cry of the Protestants. 
Is it not rather you who distrust us? You give 
to us thoughts which we have not.” 

“Perhaps we are both at fault,” said Alethea 
with the pleasant suavity which avoids discussion. . 

“Undoubtedly,” the good mother replied in a 
voice as affable as her own. Social training is not 
obliterated by religious vows. 

“Then I may come often ?” 

“As often as you will.” 
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“Thank you,” said Alethea, and held out her 
hand. The nun took it with a touch that was 
soft and a characterless clasp. Alethea’s half- 
grown liking was checked—it was as though the 
devotee stood before her and the woman had 
withdrawn. Her thought must have been evi- 
dent, for there was a momentary lifting of the 
good mother’s intangible veil. 

“ Friendship is not possible to us, mademoiselle,” 
she said, and turned away. Yet she had revealed 
a strange power of attraction, and an understand- 
ing of the merely implied. | 

Alethea had made no spoken offer of friendship 
with her outstretched hand; it was only, indeed, 
when she had been repelled by the good mother’s 
impersonal touch that she realized what she 
had meant. The Frenchwoman had been quicker 
than she, and, seeming to say so little, with the 
intensity of her race, she had yet said so much. 
Alethea had been made to feel her liking and her 
loneliness, her coldness, and her reserve. Sister 
Gertrude would have expanded amiably; Sister 
Claire would not have administered a rebuff; 
Sister Frances could never have resisted friendli- 
ness; yet none of them could have exercised the 
magnetism which the good mother threw into her 
personality, seemingly at will. She had set the 
bounds of Alethea’s intercourse with her, and the 
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girl accepted them with only tentative and futile 
attempts to push them back. 

Alethea’s visits to the old people, however, be- 
came very frequent events in the routine of the 
home, and she brought with her not a little cheer 
and received in return not a little of that recom- 
pense which even very poor and very forlorn 
people can give quite freely when they wish. 
With Mr. Samuel she was on terms of great inti- 
macy, and they had long discussions about the 
newspaper articles that she used to read in Sister 
Gertrude’s sick ward now and then. 

Mr. Samuel came in to hear the reading when 
he could get off, and Mike Sheenan sometimes 
joined him. 

“Shure, it makes no difference now in the regu- 
larity of me meals which man is settin’ in the 
presydential chair,’ was Mike’s contented com- 
ment on all political matters. 

“But for the good of the country, Mike,” Ale- 
thea reminded him. 

“Faith, miss, I been hearin’ that for siveral 
years. In me own country it was the Conserva- 
tives cryin’, ‘We’re goin’ to perdition,’ and then 
the Radicals replyin’, savin’ your prisence, ‘We’re 
goin’ to hell,’ an’ here, on this side of the water, 
the Dimmycrats an’ Republicans is makin’ the 
same remarks.” 
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“But it must make some difference which side 
is in power,” Alethea exclaimed. 

“That’s a mistake the young is apt to fall into, 
miss; but, in the single span of me own life, 
wages has always been low and food is always 
been high.” 

“Don’t pay no attention to him,” said Mr. 
Samuel, who was fond of airing his own political 
views. ‘Now this here bill that’s before the 
Senate to-day 


Sister Gertrude interrupted them from the door- 


way. “Father Reilly has come to conduct ves- 
pers,” she said with an air of suppressed excite- 
ment. 

Mr. Samuel sighed but arose at once. Mike, 
however, seemed suddenly to have grown more 
feeble. “I doubt if I have the strength to sit 
through the vespers, let alone risin’ an’ kneelin’ 
with the proper respec’,” he said. 

“Oh, but we don’t have Father Reilly every 
day, Mike,” the little sister reminded him. | 

“Its just me bad luck,” said Mike. “The 
weakness seems to be grippin’ me in me heart.” 

Sister Gertrude’s face fell. “I was so anxious 
to have a large attendance,” she said. 

“TIl git him there,” Mr. Samuel volunteered. 
He was already making vigorous efforts to unseat 
the passively resisting Mike. 
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Alethea had never seen Father Reilly, and she 
went out with some curiosity. Sister Claire was 
in the passage. “Father Reilly is here!” she 
exclaimed, a look almost of reverence upon her 
gentle face. 
< Even Sister Frances seemed impressed by the 
honor that was being done them all. ‘“‘Allons!” 
she was saying to the old -people here and there. 
“Vite! Father Reilly conducts the vespers.” 

Surely he must be a godly man who could cause 
this excitement in the consecrated lives of the 
sisters. Father Reilly, however, was not prepos- 
sessing in appearance. Inclined to stoutness, with 
a few gray spots on the expanse of his clerical vest, 
his figure was not that of the ascetic, while his 
face, young, genial, not unkind, had yet that sug- 
gestion of materialism which time so soon turns 
to grossness. 

He was standing at the door of the little chapel, 
receiving with complacency the respectful courtesy ` 
of the good mother, while all down the piazza 
the sisters could be seen hurrying the old peo- 
ple to the service. Already the chapel bell was 
ringing and the lame and the halt were advanc- 
ing. 
` Alethea bowed and passed on. She could hear 
Father Reilly’s surprised disapproval, ‘‘A Protes- 
tant?” but lost the good mother’s low-voiced re- 
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ply. Sister Claire, the little hunchback, stopped 
her half-way to the gate. 

“Will you not wait for Father Reilly’s service ?” 

“No, thank you, sister.” 

Sister Claire smiled with a touch of heaven in 
her face. ‘Ah, well, all the small roads lead into 
the great one; we are all going the same way,” 
she said generously, and Alethea wondered if it 
were the thorn that she had borne so long in the 
flesh that gave her spirit such breadth of view. 

She was thinking of it all as she went down the 
steps, and old Mary Giffin’s whisper startled her 
so that she had to catch the hand-rail. Mary was 
clearly in hiding, behind a syringa bush. 

“They been callin’ me up and down, but they'll 
not git me to hear no Father Reilly sayin’ mass,” 
she said gleefully. 

“It’s only vespers,” Alethea told her in a per- 
suasive voice. 

“Ah, they’re underminin’ your faith!” cried 
Mary. 

Alethea shook her head, for she remembered 
Father Reilly and was quite sure that Mary was 
mistaken. 
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HE sisters’ wagon was a great source of 
mortification to Mr. Samuel. “It ain’t got 
no kind o’ style to it,” he said, surveying the 
long-bodied, black-hooded vehicle critically. The 
assertion could not be denied. It must be ad- 
mitted, also, that even the worthy Goliath, though 
curried with care, did not give modishness to the 
equipage. Yet when to these were added the 
veiled sisters, partly seen through the small side 
door, and the gray-bearded Samuel himself at 
the whip, the whole presented an appearance 
which, if not stylish, was at least distinctive. It 
did not suit Mr. Samuel, though, and he stopped 
polishing the harness buckles, for he saw that they 
were of no importance in the general effect. 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ you can do will make it look 
sporty,” he said as he hitched up Goliath for the 
day’s drive. 

The sisters were late that morning. Sister 
Claire had been cleaning the linen-closet and 
Sister Gertrude had found it difficult to get away 
from her sick. 

“Tt seems like Mr. Shultz never can make up 
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his mind to get up until just as I am ready to go,” 
she said as they finally drove away. 

“It makes no difference how we serve,” Sister 
Claire reminded her. 

“No, indeed,” the young sister responded, yet 
she felt considerably flustered by the hurry that 
Mr. Shultz had occasioned. The day was fair, 
however, and they had a pleasant prospect before 
them. It was no less a thing than a visit to Ale- 
thea Lawrence’s beautiful home—all in the way 
of duty, too, for they were to call for some clothing 
which she had collected for their poor. 

“We must remember not to stop too long,” 
Sister Claire said warningly. 

“Not more than ten minutes,” the other agreed, 
“or, at most, fifteen.” | 

Sister Claire hesitated at this, but thought, on 
the whole, they might stay fifteen. ‘Too bad 
you can’t go in, too, Mr. Samuel,” she exclaimed. 

**G’liar’ll stand,” said Mr. Samuel. 

But the sisters wouldn’t hear of Goliath’s being 
left alone, so, familiar with the flutterings of their 
nerves on the subject of the mule, he made no 
further protest. 

“You don’t polish up the harness as you used 
to do,” said Sister Gertrude, grown suddenly crit- 
ical in view of the morning’s visit. 

“Taint no use,” Mr. Samuel replied. He 
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touched Goliath with the whip just then, so they 
dashed up to Alethea’s door in fine style. The 
sisters exclaimed in rebuke, for they felt that such 
flourishes were unbecoming and worldly. 

It was hard, indeed, to feel sanctified in even 
the approaches to Alethea’s home, there was such 
an air of elegance and prosperity in the pillared 
portico. 

“Its something grand, isn’t it?” said Sister 
Gertrude, and she cast down her eyes lest she 
should be too much affected by the worldliness 
about her. Sister Claire, surer of the separate- 
ness of her life, looked with impunity and admi- 
ration. The man-servant at the door was appall- 
ing, of course, but the wonderful luxury within 
gave her a pleasure that she was not afraid to 
take. It gave Sister Gertrude pleasure, too—a 
most terrifying pleasure. 

Alethea, though, welcoming and natural, made 
the surroundings seem to them not so strange, 
the distance they had travelled not so great. 

“But where is Mr. Samuel ?” she asked. 

The sisters explained about Goliath. 

Then Alethea said, “How stupid of me!” and 
sent a man out to call Mr. Samuel in and to keep 
Goliath company in his place. Still, Mr. Samuel 
did not come. “I suppose he doesn’t want to,” 
Alethea said disappointedly. 
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The sisters could not understand why he did 
not seize the opportunity he had coveted. They 
were uneasy at first, but Alethea’s home was so 
distracting that their minds were soon turned to 
other things. Ten minutes passed as nothing— 
even fifteen. Then they were served with cake 
and a glass of sherry. 

At this they both hesitated, but at last were 
~ persuaded that the wine was merely in the nature 
of a little tonic. Yet when Alethea was about to 
send a glass to Mr. Samuel the sisters both rose 
in alarm. 

“Oh, no! The cake,” if she would be so kind, 
“but not—not——”’ 

“Not the tonic?” said Alethea, laughing. 

“No. The truth is, Mr. Samuel has a tendency 
—that is, it will be much better for him to have 
only the cake.” 

“I see,” said Alethea, so she put down the wine- 
glass and instead cut for him an extra slice of cake. 

It was a charming visit; nothing so pleasant 
had happened to the little sisters for many a long 
day. 

“And all in the way of duty, too,” Sister Ger- 
trude was glad to repeat to herself. The thought 
naturally led her to remember about the clothing. 
Had Miss Lawrence been so kind as to get it 
ready for them? 
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“Oh, yes, I sent it out to the wagon,’ 
Alethea. 

Sister Gertrude’s face fell. Then it had not 
really been necessary for them to come in. Sister 
Claire, though, seemed perfectly oblivious of the 
whole matter, so perhaps, after all, there was 
no harm done. The young sister settled herself 
back on her cushion at that comforting thought, 
and things were going smoothly once more when 
the man-servant returned with the cake. He 
couldn’t find Mr. Samuel. 

“What? Isn’t the wagon there?” 

Yes, the wagon was there, and the mule was 
eating one of the new poplar-trees. 

“But I sent Johnson to look after the mule,” 
said Alethea. 

This was true, yet it seemed that Johnson had 
been slow in reporting for duty. 

“But where is Mr. Samuel ?” Sister Gertrude 
asked. 

The man-servant did not know, and the little 
sisters looked at each other in consternation. 
They had stayed too long. Miss Lawrence must 
excuse them. “What! A half-hour !”’ 

Alethea hoped it wouldn’t mean an extra tell- 
ing of beads. | 

It was difficult to get away hastily from so 
ceremonious a house, but the sisters hurried as 
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much as they could. On the pavement they 
looked about them in despair. Goliath had, in- 
deed, eaten the whole side of an aristocratic young 
poplar-tree, and Mr. Samuel was nowhere in 
sight. 7 

“It doesn’t matter at all about the tree,” said 
Alethea from the step. “And here is Mr. Samuel 
now.” 

She was right. He was just turning the corner 
from the side street, and, as fate would have it, 
he was in the act of wiping his mouth. 

“You stayed longer’n you thought you would,” 
he said with an effort to appear offhand in man- 
ner. Then he bid Alethea good-morning and re- 
marked that it was a fine day. 

“Mr. Samuel, we didn’t think that you would 
leave Goliath.” 

“I just stepped around the corner to—er—to 
get a drink of water,” he explained. 

The sisters looked doubtful. Yet the neigh- 
borhood was a highly reputable one; perhaps it 
was only a drink of water of which he had gone 
in search. 

“See what Goliath has done,” said Sister Ger- 
trude, and pointed to the small, lop-sided tree. 

Mr. Samuel expressed both regret and aston- 
ishment. “He never taken a fancy to green food 
before,” he exclaimed. 
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“He evidently likes poplar leaves, though; you 
ought to let him eat the other side,” Alethea sug- 
gested. 

The sisters could not be made to take the 
matter lightly. Goliath should be reprimanded, 
not encouraged. They were driven away sorrow- 
ful, and Mr. Samuel, the cause of the mishap, 
felt unpleasantly conscious of the strained silence 
on the back seat. 

He found it peculiarly irritating in time, or 
perhaps it may have been the drink of water he 
had imbibed that caused his irritability. Be 
that as it may, he lashed up Goliath in quite an 
alarming fashion, and the sisters became really 
frightened as the old mule grew restive under the 
unaccustomed handling. Unfortunately, they were 
both forced to leave the wagon at the butch- 
er’s, and once again at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, and on each of these occasions Mr. Samuel 
took the opportunity of repairing to a near-by 
saloon where, in the language of the street, he 
“tanked up” quite effectually. 

He was not caught again, however, but was in 
his place when the sisters returned, so that they 
failed to account for the increasing recklessness 
of his driving. Such a spell had not fallen upon 
Mr. Samuel for a long time, and he could not 
have accounted for it himself. Perhaps it was 
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the injustice of being left to hold Goliath at Ale- 
thea’s door that had affected his temper. _ 

“Please hold him in, Mr. Samuel,” Sister 
Claire entreated as Goliath’s hind quarters heaved 
upward in a gallop. 

Mr. Samuel laughed hilariously and sawed upon 
Goliath’s curb. ‘“‘This mule is hard to. start,” 
he said, “but once you git him goin’ the devil 
can’t stop him.” 

“Mr. Samuel! Be careful how you express 
yourself.” 

“What’s the harm in sayin’ devil?” he de- 
manded. 

The boxes and bundles that the sisters had 
collected were now thumping merrily on the floor 
of the wagon. 

“He’s drunk,” Sister Gertrude whispered. 

“Drive us home, Mr. Samuel,” Sister Claire 
commanded with a dignity that poorly concealed 
her fear. 

At this Mr. Samuel became amused. ‘Nothin’ 
to be afraid of; he’s mild as a lamb,” he said, and 
struck Goliath again across the flank. __ 

The sisters gripped each other, and their faces 
grew as white as the starched bands about them. 
Nobody wants to be dashed to pieces, not even 
a little sister of the poor. They sat very quiet, 
though, probably because they were saying their 
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prayers. Goliath was galloping now with a ven- 
geance, taking curbstones and corners in amazing 
leaps, so that even Mr. Samuel began to think the 
situation dangerous. Finally they turned into a 
congested thoroughfare, and the sisters shut their 
eyes and prepared for the end. 

Then it was that something happened, as some- 
thing must have done under the circumstances. 
What it was Goliath couldn’t quite understand 
—indeed, he didn’t see the man who jumped 
from the sidewalk and swung on his bridle as he 
ran. ‘The sisters didn’t see him either until they 
felt the check that his weight had given to their 
speed. Then their hearts stood still as the dark 
shape swung at Goliath’s side. 

“Hold on or he'll kill you,” Mr. Samuel shouted 
in terror. | 

The man needed no such direction. He was 
holding on with all the strength of a muscular 
arm, though Goliath reared and plunged in his 
might. At last the mule was triumphant; he 
shook off the weight. The man fell with a thud, 
and the sisters felt a terrible jolt as the wheels 
went over his body—the front wheel, and then an- 
other jolt, the back one. Sister Gertrude fainted 
at that and fell against poor little Sister Claire. 
But Goliath had mercifully stopped. Mr. Samuel 
climbed with uncertain movements to the ground, 
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where already a crowd was closing in about the 
huddled shape. 

“Is he alive ?” 

They turned him over. Somebody thought his 
heart was still beating, but somebody else thought 
it wasn’t. 

Sister Claire in the wagon was quite distracted 
beneath Sister Gertrude’s prostrate form. Fi- 
nally she managed to get her burden to the floor, 
where the young sister soon came to, greatly to 
the relief of Sister Claire, who left her unattended, 
and, lowering herself from the wagon, joined the 
circle around the man on the asphalt. It opened 
at once to admit the small, humpbacked figure. 

“Let the sister get to him!” 

Everybody fell back, glad there was some one 
who could take responsibility, for Sister Claire’s 
habit proclaimed her a fit minister to the suffer- 
ing or guardian for the dead. She stooped beside 
the man and put an experienced hand upon him. 

“He is not dead,” she declared, her own lips 
gaining color as she spoke. ‘‘Who is he?” 

Nobody knew. His face was bruised and bloody; 
his clothes, covered with mud, were almost torn 
off him. 

“ Better get him to a hospital,” some one sug- 
gested vaguely. 

But Sister Claire had come to a decision. 
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“Well take him home with us,” she said. ‘“‘He 
risked his life to save us, and it will be a privilege 
for us to care for him.” 

There was nothing to be said against this ar- 
rangement, so Sister Claire had her way, and the 
unconscious stranger was lifted very gently into 
the wagon. Sister Gertrude, who had recovered 
sufficiently to discuss the matter, was quite sure 
that the good mother would approve—particu- 
larly as no one knew anything about the poor 
man. 

The city’s laws concerning casualties had not 
been worked out upon the Manhattan system, 
and the man had been bundled into the wagon 
even before Tim O’Rear, the policeman on the 
beat, had come up to investigate the proceedings. 
He knew the sisters and readily lent the weight 
of authority to their action. 

“ Best thing that could ’er happened to him,” 
he said, surveying the figure on the floor of the 
wagon. 

Probably the injured man could have thought 
of pleasanter things that might have happened to 
him, but Tim meant that it was the quickest 
method of clearing the street. Every one has 
his own way of looking at things, of course. 

Goliath had stood very quietly after he had been 
brought to a halt, but on one point the sisters 
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were firm—Mr. Samuel was not to be permitted 
to drive. He had gotten back on the seat and 
gathered up the reins while they were busy re- 
arranging their bundles, but Sister Claire stopped 
him at once. 3 

“Give the reins to me, Mr. Samuel.” 

He threw a scornful glance at the back seat. 

Sister Claire was firm. ‘You are in no condi- 
tion to drive,” she asserted. 

“It ain’t no one else goin’ to do it,” he answered 
stubbornly. 

“No, but you are going to walk at his head.” 

- Mr. Samuel laughed. Walk at his head, indeed. 
He supposed now they’d always be imagining that 
Goliath was going to run away. 

‘’Tain’t nothin’ the matter with him; he’s 
quiet as a child.” 

“If you don’t get out of the wagon, Mr. Sam- 
uel, I’ll have Tim O’Rear put you out,” the little 
sister declared. 

Mr. Samuel took one look at the brawny Tim 
now talking with the stragglers on the sidewalk. 
“There’s nothin’ to do but humor womens,” he 
muttered as he slowly descended from the wagon. 

“Here, you ain’t in no shape to be steerin’ the 
sisters,” Tim remarked as Mr. Samuel emerged 
from cover and balanced himself uncertainly with 
a grip upon the wheel. 
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“They're so upset that it ain’t nothin’ for it 
but to lead him,” Mr. Samuel explained. 

“They're dead right,” said Tim, and he put his 
head inside the wagon’s hood. “If I could leave 
this beat ld drive you home myself,” he said. 

“Do you think he’s so very bad ?” Sister Ger- 
trude asked nervously. 

“Oh, no, sister; I seen him much worse.” 

“But do you think there’s any danger ?”’ 

“Not a bit. He can keep quite steady holdin’ 
up that way on the mule.” Tim had a reassuring 
manner with ladies, and the sisters felt its com- 
forting influence. 

“Now, don’t you git uneasy. Just set quiet 
and he’ll take you to the home all right. I’m - 
obliged to you for carryin’ off the party in the 
rear,” he said, motioning to the man on the floor. 

“If any one should ask about him—” Sister 
Claire began. 

“They’ll find him quick enough if they want 
him,” said Tim, and was almost thrown off his 
feet as he spoke, for Mr. Samuel lunged forward 
with Goliath at the moment. 

“What are you doin’ there?” cried Tim. He 
was hampered in his speech by the sisters’ pres- 
ence, yet his tone was very helpful to Mr. Samuel. 
Its volume seemed to penetrate the hazy region 
of his understanding and awoke him to clearer 
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conceptions. It was a good starter, and Goliath 
did the rest. He knew the way home, and took 
it, though he might have avoided a few of the 
pitfalls with which it was beset. The injured 
man was not aware of the jolts, however, and the 
sisters were glad that they were not more violent. 

The wagon lumbered along heavily, the whole 
making a melancholy picture as old Samuel and 
Goliath walked with drooping heads. Their com- 
ing caused a great stir in the home. Mike Sheenan 
saw them first, for his post of vantage commanded 
a glimpse of the outer world through the palings 
of the gate. | 

“Shure it looks like somebody’s dead!” he 
exclaimed with pleasurable excitement, and the 
word ran round so quickly that an interested 
group of spectators had assembled when the 
equipage arrived at the door of the home. 

“Another mouth to feed,” said Mary Giffin 
when the stranger had been carried within. 
‘There'll be less than ever for them that’s been 
here long enough to have a few extras now and 
then.” 

“Faith, his mouth do seem not likely to give 
no trouble for some time yet,” said Mike. 

“The sick always requires the best eatin’,”’ said 
Mary gloomily. 

“Well, he done a noble. deed,” replied Mike. 
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“Its a little thing I would ’ave rejoiced to do 
meself in me prime, for savin’ the weak an’ the 
innercent was always one of me chief amuse- 
ments.” ` 

He turned to listen to Mr. Samuel, who, having 
regained his equanimity, was giving a thrilling 
account of the adventure, dwelling with cheer- 
ful loquaciousness upon Goliath’s spirit and his 
own skill and nerve as driver of the dangerous 
animal. Mike eyed him for a time in silence, and 
then, leaning forward on his cane, he delivered 
his opinion in solemn tones. 

“There’s but one explanation of yer conduct 
and that of the mule,” he said. 

“Oh, you can never see nothin’ in nobody but 
yourself!” cried Mr. Samuel. 

“That’s where ye are wrong, Samuel, for I’m 
seein’ more in yeself at the moment than ye are 
mentionin’.” 

“Go on takin’ away from what I done.” 

“Not by no means—I’m addin’ to it, though, as 
I was about to say, it lies between ye and the 
mule. Samuel, one or both of ye was drunk.” 

“Drunk! No man could have drove that 
mule drunk.” 

“TIl go further and say ye are still bearin’ the 
marks of yer recent dissipation, Samuel.” 


At this Mr. Samuel laughed. ‘Where was 
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you brought up that you don’t know a sober 
man when you're seein’ one ?” he asked. 

“Shure, Oireland is the place of me birth,” 
Mike admitted with a chuckle. 

“I’m not denyin’ that I refreshed myself once 
in a while,” said Mr. Samuel. 

“Yere not in a position to deny nothin’ at the 
present,” Mike commented. | 

Mr. Samuel grew hilarious. ‘‘Don’t deny noth- 
in’ and don’t refuse nothin’!” he cried. 

Mike looked at him and shook his head. ‘Have 
ye seen the good mother, or rather have she seen 
you ?” he asked, and the question seemed to lead 
the other to meditation. 

The sisters were greatly disappointed in Mr. 
Samuel. For months they had been confident of 
his reform, and this sudden relapse was dis- 
heartening. The good mother felt little affinity 
for him at the best of times, and now, in the 
strength of a righteous indignation, she did not 
moderate the iciness of her tone and manner 
when she interviewed him on the subject of his 
behavior. But no manner, however cold, could 
chill Mr. Samuel at the moment, and he was 
surprised to find that he was not afraid of the 
good mother. Seated beneath the oak-tree, he 
watched her approach with one half-open eye, for 
he grew pleasantly drowsy as the day advanced. 
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Hafiz was at her heels as usual, his fine tail held 
straight in the air. 

Mr. Samuel had no clear recollection of the 
mother superior’s remarks, though he felt vaguely 
that the presence of his friend the cat had in 
some way increased their severity. Hafiz had 
jumped upon his knee, and then, moved by a 
strange feeling of kinship between them, in the 
temporary eclipse of the man’s moral and intel- 
lectual powers, he stretched himself across Mr. 
Samuel’s shirt-front, and pushed him, and clawed 
him, and rubbed against him in unrestrained de- 
light. 

“Get down, Hafiz!” the good mother com- 
manded, but Hafiz merely continued his antics, 
making little contented noises in expression of joy. 

His mistress became suddenly incensed. “Put 
down that cat, Monsieur Samuel.” 

“I ain’t got him,” Mr. Samuel declared, and 
held up his hands in proof. l 

“Hafiz !” 

No response. The exhibition was more than 
the good mother could stand; she caught Hafiz 
by the back of his neck and dropped him on the 
ground. The cat was surprised, but bounded 
again upon his friend. 


“Get away!” said Mr. Samuel, pushing him 
off. 
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Hafiz slipped and clawed desperately down all 
the length of a baggy trouser leg. The good 
mother seized her pet: and, turning abruptly, 
made off to the house, Hafiz struggling ineffec- 
tually the while for freedom. 

Mr. Samuel was left drowsily reflective. “Now, 
what did that cat done?” he asked himself curi- 
ously, but gave it up at length and slipped past 
the border-land of thought. 

The good mother found such encounters pe- 
culiarly trying. The whole atmosphere of the 
home stifled her at such times, and, with a very 
human wish for the beautiful and the pleasing, 
she turned instinctively into the garden. There 
she released Hafiz as she stopped to train a rose 
that had fallen from its trellis. 

The long shoot that lay across her path had a 
flower on it, such a flower as had bloomed one 
day in France. Involuntarily, she raised it to 
her face; many a rose had bloomed and faded 
since, yet none had brought the past to her in 
that same vivid flash of memory. Perhaps she 
had been overwrought by the interview with 
Mr. Samuel; perhaps Hafiz had dealt her a blow. 
Whatever the cause, she had a great and sudden 
longing for the life that lay behind her. She 
dropped the rose vine and looked about. How 
inadequate was the beauty of nature to still the 
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tumult in her heart! She felt that she must not 
stay there, and with her eyes cast down she left 
the garden as instinctively as she had entered it. 

It was to the chapel that she turned her steps. 
Sister Claire was in one corner, giving thanks for 
escape from destruction, and the good mother 
knelt across the aisle and began to tell her beads 
in confidence of sustaining grace. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AVID PAGET found himself in bad shape 


when he finally regained consciousness in 
the little bare room in which he had been placed. 
The realization of his injuries came to him grad- 
ually. At first there was merely sensation—not 
agreeable; then his mind was stirred to some 
interest in his strange surroundings. ‘There were 
cracks across the ceiling that made patterns so 
puzzling that he had to shut his eyes to keep 
from getting tangled in their intricacies. When 
he looked again it was at the window, where 
something green moved without and a tendril of 
something else swayed back and forth across the 
opening. It was distinctly pleasant to watch—a 
relief after the cracks. 

He lay looking at it for a long time, when a 
creaking board on the other side caused him to 
turn his head. Close by. his bed sat a nun. It 
was Sister Gertrude, reading devoutly from a 
little book. The draped figure awoke half-defined 
recollections in his mind. He struggled with 
them for some time, then gave up the problem 
and thought of his left leg instead. Evidently 
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something was the matter with it, with his head, 
too, for it was wound in bandages. As he lay 
framing a question in his mind Sister Gertrude 
put down the book and turned to look at him. 

“You’ve waked up at last,’ she said, and 
smiled. | 

He tried to smile back, but didn’t succeed very 
well; there seemed to be strips of plaster all over 
his face. 

“Is this a hospital ?” he asked after a moment’s 
meditation. 

“Oh, no; we brought you back home with us,” 
she told him, and warned him that the doctor 
had said he must be quiet. 

He thought about this for a time and then 
evolved another question. “‘Is it a school?” 

She shook her head and smiled again, and this 
time he noticed that she had a dimple in her 
cheek. It struck him as odd that a nun should 
have such a thing, but in explanation a part of 
his brain began to repeat: “Couldn’t eradicate 
it; couldn’t eradicate it!” Whatever might that 
mean? The words became annoyingly insistent, 
and he had to stop them by great strength of 
will. It was not a school and not a hospital; 
he could think of nothing else that nuns might 
keep. 

“What is it?” he asked. Between the noises 
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in his brain and the plaster on his face it was cer- 
tainly very. difficult to talk. 

“It’s a home for the old people,” Sister Gertrude 
told him. 

The idea was startling. He lay still for a long 
time and tried to think. 

“Am I an old person now ?”’ he asked suddenly, 
and looked out of the window. 

Sister Gertrude was never surprised at the 
vagaries of the sick. “Oh, you’re not so old,” 
she said reassuringly. 

The answer alarmed him. Still, he reflected 
somewhat confusedly that no matter what his 
age was he was probably a great deal older than 
she, and that was the reason she thought him so 
venerable. The sister’s face was peculiarly deli- 
cate, and the dimple, or something, gave it a 
childlike expression. 

“How old ?” he insisted. 

“It’s hard to tell for the plaster and bandages, 
but you couldn’t have done what you did if you 
had been really old,” she said with sudden in- 
spiration. 

“What did I do?” he asked, the voices in his 
brain stilled by the interest she aroused. 

Sister Gertrude was full of gratitude to her 
preserver, and she told the story with enthusi- 
asm. He listened attentively, and suddenly re- 
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membered the look of the bottom of the wagon as 
it had passed over him. Then he began to think 
backward, and speedily arrived at the point where, 
from the sidewalk, he had seen Goliath plunging 
down the street. It was the sight of the old man 
holding the reins, and the sisters’ frightened faces, 
that had moved him to jump. It couldn’t have 
been so very long ago, since he was still disabled 
from the injuries he had received. 

Satisfied on that score, his mind dwelt upon 
Sister Gertrude’s flattering account of his be- 
havior. It sounded very well, quite heroic, 
though allowance should be made for her polite 
exaggeration—he remembered that. Probably it 
was nothing much that he had done, after all. 

Sister Gertrude thought he had talked more 
than was good for him, so she opened her little 
book again and began to read. Long he watched 
her and wondered idly what the book was about. 
“Saints, no doubt,” he decided at length, and 
shut his eyes. 

When he opened. them the light was fading 
and the shadows, stealing through the room, 
made its dreariness appalling. He was relieved 
to find Sister Gertrude still with him, and he re- 
flected that his nerve must be considerably shaken 
since he was so affected by strangeness and gloom. 

“ Do you ever have a light?” he asked. 
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“I thought you were asleep,” she said, and lit 
the gas. 

She turned the light to a taper, and he repressed 
his disappointment with a sigh. He thought a 
flaring gas-jet would be more cheerful, but pre- 
sumably the sister knew the proper degree of illu- 
mination for a sick-room. She sat down just be- 
low the light, her face deep in the shadow, so that 
she seemed merely a shape in the dimness of the 
room. The effort to see her better wearied him, 

and he sighed again. 

“Ts the pain very bad?” she asked gently. 

He supposed it must be the pain that wore on 
him so. “How long do you think I shall be 
here?” he inquired suddenly. 

“Don’t worry about that; we'll take care of 
you as long as there is any need,” she told him. 
She had a maternal air that was very comforting. 

“‘Couldn’t you sit a little nearer?” he begged, 
for he felt strangely the need of companionship. 

So Sister Gertrude moved her chair and sat 
close by his bed until a bell rang somewhere below. 

“I shall have to leave you now,” she said at 
once. 

“Please don’t,” he begged in a tone so mournful 
that she laughed. He didn’t know a nun could 
laugh, and the sound cheered him unspeakably. 

“TIL be back soon,” she promised. 
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“Won’t you turn up the light before you go?” 
he asked imploringly. 

Sister Gertrude hesitated. The good mother 
was very strict about the gas. 

“Just a little way.” 

“Well, maybe to-night,” she agreed indulgently, 
but he must not ask it again. 

So she turned up the light and left him. It 
was not long after that he had his first glimpse 
of the good mother. She stood in the doorway 
quite unexpectedly, for he had not heard her 
footstep in the passage. Paget thought at first 
it was Sister Gertrude who had come back again. 

“So soon?” he said contentedly. Then he no- 
ticed that this one was taller. He noticed other 
differences, too, when the good mother spoke to 
him, but his head was not clear enough to enable 
him to formulate them. She did not attract him, 
though, and when she stepped across the room and 
turned down the gas in an authoritative manner 
he could have thrown something at her with 
great pleasure. It was the way she affected the 
other inmates of the home. His voice, however, 
like theirs, was exceedingly meek when he ad- 
dressed her. 

“Won’t you leave that turned up?” 

“No. It should not have been permitted.” 

“I asked for it,” he felt obliged to say. 
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“It is better for you as it 1s,” the good mother 
said decidedly, though not unkindly. She took 
his temperature and turned his pillow, but she 
had a businesslike touch that the patient resented. 

“She’s different from the other one,” he re- 
flected when she had gone, and then wondered 
that it should be so. He had never thought there 
could be a difference in nuns—that is, when he 
had thought about them at all. 

The good mother was right about the gas-jet, 
for, as there was nothing to distract his attention 
in the general grayness, he soon fell asleep. Sister 
Gertrude was glad to find him so well disposed of 
when she returned, for she was needed in the 
ward and could scarcely devote so much time to 
one patient. | 

Despite the weariness of his days, Paget found 
an odd sort of amusement in the home as time 
wore on. The sisters were an unending source 
of interest to him, and the gratitude of Sister 
Claire and Sister Gertrude, while sometimes over- 
powering, gave him that pleasant sense of being 
approved of which is excellent for the temper. 

He soon became so dependent upon Sister Ger- 
trude’s gentle ministry that he grew very exact- 
ing in his demands upon her time. The poor 
little sister, having had to run about very dili- 
gently to keep from neglecting her other duties, 
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fell exhausted each night upon the cot from which 
she was so often called for further service to the 
sick. Of course, Paget didn’t know how hard she 
worked. What he did understand was that he 
grew very tired of the cracked ceiling, and of the 
companionship of his own aches and pains, and 
that when Sister Gertrude sat by the window and 
read her little book he felt cheered by her pres- 
ence. Sometimes they talked, but not often, for 
she was a matter-of-fact little person and didn’t 
engage in conversation unless there was something 
to be said. Hers was that unobtrusive, amiable 
femininity so peculiarly soothing in sickness. 

“What made you go into the church, sister?” 
he asked one day, sure of surprising no secret 
tragedy, for one look into Sister Gertrude’s placid 
young face showed a nature untested, a faith 
childlike in its strength. 

“I had a vocation since I am ten years old,” 
she answered, restraining the natural pride that 
she felt in her experience. Evidently the voca- 
tion had not extended to her English; that had 
remained in a somewhat unregenerate condition. 

“I was never one to go about much,” she vol- 
unteered. ‘“‘When the other girls would be out 
with the boys, I’d always be at the mass or visit- 
ing the poor. Oh, I never had a thought of any- 
thing but the church and good works. I was only 
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eighteen when I began to make my novitiate,” 
she went on, yielding to the unusual temptation 
to tell the mild story of her life. 

“Horrible!” Paget exclaimed, for the memory 
of his own lightly spent youth rushed upon him. 

“What did you say?” she asked in surprise. 
Her early vocation had been highly spoken of by 
the bishop. 7 

“I said wonderful,” he declared with quick 
mendacity. 

“The bishop told me it was very unusual. 
But I’m not one to take pride in all such as that,” 
she finished demurely. 

Paget expressed admiration of her record, and 
then, his mind reverting to his own requirements, 
he asked if he might have another glass of milk. 

“You had one for your breakfast?” she re- 
minded him. 

“I said another one,” he explained. . 

“The good mother doesn’t want us to give in 
to those who ask for things between meals.” 

“All right,” he said with an air so submissive 
that she was moved to leniency. Of course, he 
was different from the others, and she would see 
if she could get the keys. 

“Don’t tell any of the old people that you are 
getting extras, though,” she begged. 

He promised to be discreet. When she came 
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back he felt that it was time to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

“Do any of your old people pay, sister ?” 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Fitch gave two dollars only 
last month; and Mr. McGinnis has a pension, so 
he is able to make a small payment twice a 
year.” 

“That’s just what I should like to do, make a 
small payment—weekly.” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no, it would never 
do. We are only too thankful to nurse you after 
all that you did for us.” 

“But I could in no way pay for the nursing,” 
he explained. “It would be only to keep from 
being an expense to the home.” 

“Oh, no; you’re no expense—or, at leas very 
little.” 

“I should like to be none at all,” he insisted, 
but he found that the subject was no longer open 
for discussion. 

“The good mother has decided that we are not 
to take your money, even if you should be able 
to pay,” Sister Gertrude informed him. 

“I could afford to give a little,” he urged. 

“Yes, the good mother has the three dollars 
and eighty-seven cents that we found in your 
pocket, but she will keep it for you until you go, 
for you'll need it then. Ill tell her of the nice 
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spirit you showed, though,” she promised him. 
“There’s some here that could pay as much as 
fifty cents a week, but we don’t see it. Though, 
of course, it’s not for me to judge them,” she — 
added piously. 

“Don’t you think the good mother might be 
brought to change her mind ?” 

“She never decides things until she has found 
out what is right to do,” Sister Gertrude said with 
an air of finality. “And, after what you did for 
the home, it would be wrong for us to take money 
that you will be sure to need. Now, when you 
go back to work, if you’re doing well you might 
put by a little offering some time,” she told him. 

He laid away the suggestion for future con- 
sideration. 

“What is your trade, Mr. Paget 3 ?” she asked. 

“Im a—well, I haven’t any particular trade.” 

“‘Clerking ?” she inquired. 

“No, not exactly.” 

She stopped considerately. “I hope yu won't 
lose your job by being laid up.” 

“I haven’t got a regular job, Sister Gertrude.” 

“That’s bad,” she said gravely. 

“To tell you the truth, sister, I’m a—I guess 
you'd call me a tramp.” 

“That’s an awful life, Mr. Paget.” 

“Right you are!” he answered. 
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“Maybe this accident will make you change 
your ways,” she said. 

“What does the doctor think about my leg?” 
he asked pertinently. — 

“Oh, I didn’t mean for that reason. Your leg 
will be all right, but Pd like to think you were a 
better man for having stopped the little sisters’ 
mule,” she said, her blue eyes very gentle in their 
gravity. 

“I’m sure I shall be,” he said with conviction. 

Sister Gertrude shook her head sadly. ‘‘ When 
people get to a certain time in life they don’t 
improve much.” 

Paget spoke up quickly. “Im exactly thirty- 
six, sister.” 

“Getting on into middle life,” she remarked. 
Her comments were always serious. “Have you 
a family, Mr. Paget?” 

“No, sister, I’m a stray dog.” 

“A family would settle you something splen- 
did,” she declared. ‘They say that Mr. Samuel 
didn’t use to carry on like what he does when his 
wife was living.” 

“She must have been a very able woman,” 
said Paget. He had made Mr. Samuel’s acquaint- 
ance and had heard of his Sarah. 

Poor Mr. Samuel was in disgrace with the sis- 
ters—rightfully so, for his conduct had been un- 
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pardonable. It is to be doubted whether he 
would have been greatly improved even by the 
lectures delivered to him by the good mother 
herself, but a mandate went forth by which he 
was superseded as driver of Goliath. This always 
reduced him to a state of penitence and depression. 

Each day he watched Josiah Cashdollar mount 
to his place in the wagon and start the mule by 
unskilled jerks and slaps with the reins. Goliath 
responded to these sullenly, for he missed his 
friend and resented direction by a stranger. It 
seemed to Mr.- Samuel, indeed, that there was 
even understanding in the mule’s big eye when 
they exchanged an occasional glance. All this 
made the situation, though unpleasant, not alto- 
gether hopeless, for Mr. Cashdollar, having spent 
the greater part of his life as a boatswain, was not 
much of a whip, and his uncertain driving caused 
the sisters some agitation. 

“You mark my words, they ain’t goin’ to stand © 
Cashdollar long,” he said to Paget one afternoon 
when he had dropped into the latter’s room for a 
chat. “It’s either me or him. No one else can 
do it, and he can’t drive no more than a sand- 
crab.” 

“And you can’t be trusted any more than a 
cocktail,” said Paget. 

“I never take them ‘new-fangled things,” Mr. 
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Samuel remarked virtuously. ‘‘Old ‘three fingers 
straight’ is good enough for me.” 

“How many times did you measure them off 
that day?” l 

“I don’t know what gotten into me that morn- 
in’, Mr. Samuel answered sadly. “Seems like if 
I didn’t have no principles of my own, which I 
certainly have, that I would have had respec’ 
for two holy sisters of the church. Of course, 
now, if it had been the good mother, I could 
understan’ how I might er been put out o’ tem- 
per, but Sister Claire an’ Sister Gertrude is another 
proposition.” 

“Tt was inexcusable,” Paget said. 

“Yes, that’s what it was, an’ seems like I ought 
to apologize to you for the condition your legs 
is in.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” Paget said airily. 

“That’s handsome of you, but Sarah learned 
me to realize when I done anything, an’ them 
bones of yours is rested heavy on my mind ever 
since I eome from under the influ’nce of the 
drink.” | 

“You needn’t worry about my bones; PIl do 
that myself,” Paget told him. 

“It’s few would take it that way,” Mr. Samuel 
said admiringly. “Do anything to Mike Shee- 
nan now, an’ you'll never hear the last of it. I 
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misplaced a piece of tobacco he asked me to git 
him up-town one day, an’ you’d a thought it was 
a diamond. He ain’t rightly got over it yet.” 
This Paget found to be true, for it was not 
long before Mike gave him his own version of 
the episode. There was a great deal of curiosity 
about the newcomer, and most of the old fellows 
looked in, sooner or later, to have a word with 
the man who had saved the sisters. In this way 
he became quite familiar with those who were 
able to be up and about, and began to feel him- 
self a well-established inmate of the home. He 
found Mike’s society particularly agreeable, and 
the old Irishman, having no great demand upon 
his time, spent a large part of it seated by the 
window in Paget’s room. It was upon the occa- 
sion of his second visit that he told what Mr. 
Samuel had done about the tobacco. | 
“I give him a nickel,” he declared, ‘an’ I says: 
‘For the love of Heaven, Samuel, git me a piece 
of straight-cut.’ ”*Twas only me necessities com- 
pelled me to give him the commission, for it was 
of a Monday and I had no hopes of gittin’ out 
meself until the following Thursday. When he 
comes in I says, waitin’. for the sisters to go into 
the house, for they don’t approve of us sendin’ 
out for nothin’, I says: ‘Samuel, have ye got it?’ 
“He says: ‘The good mother has it.’ 
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“I says: ‘I wish ye may rot, Samuel,’ I says. 
‘How did she git it?’ 

“Thin he begins explainin’ how he put it in 
the wagon along with the sausages an’ Sister 
Claire takes it in with the other parcels. 

“< An’ why didn’t ye put valybles in yer pock- 
et ?’ I asks him, but he had nothin’ to answer. 

“**Tt’s safe,’ he says. ‘All ye’ve got to do is to 
ask the good mother for it.’ 

“That, I tells him, ‘is for ye to do yerself or 
refund the money I intrusted to ye.’ 

“PIL not do neither,’ says Samuel. 

“‘Its takin’ advantage of me poverty,’ I says. 
‘If Pd the means to throw the matter in the 
courts, ye’d sing another song,’ I says. 

“At that he begins laughin’ in contempt. ‘The 
_ courts,’ he says; ‘an’ would ye be goin’ there for 
a nickel ?’ | 

“It’s not money ye gits in court, it’s satisfac- 
tion,’ I tells him. ‘But bein’. as I’m dependent 
on charity, Pll have to trust to the saints to give 
ye the proper reward for yer evil doin’.’ 

“T’ve not thought the same of Samuel since 
then, though I’ve passed it over, an’ only mention 
it to warn ye against confidin’ in his character.” 

Mike rose to go, leaving the subject at that 
conclusion. 


“Yell find this a good home,” said he. ‘An’ 
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the sisters is kind, barrin’ rules and regullations, 
which women is apt to make too numerous. 
Four o’clock in the early mornin’ now, I have to 
git up an’ set outside in the jew.” 

Paget expressed surprise at this. “Why?” he 
queried curiously. 

“Chew tobacco,” said Mike. “Their :feelin’s 
for the floors is very peculiar, an’ it were the 
good mother herself telled me that when I be 
chewin’ I must set in the yard.” | 

“Couldn’t you wait until later in the day?” 

Mike shook his head. “It’s me only pleasure 
in livin’, he said. “I can’t expec’ the sisters 
to understan’ it, though, bein’ womens, an’ I’ll 
say for ’em that they mean well. But ye’ll find 
the rules an’ regullations very tryin’,” he added 
in a whisper, and hobbled away to start upon 
his quid. 
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T was almost a week after the accident before 
Alethea went to the home again. She had 
not heard of the runaway nor of Sister Gertrude’s 
new patient, and it was with some surprise that 
she recognized Mr. Samuel at work in the vege- 
table-garden, for she had just seen the sisters’ 
wagon turning a distant corner. 
“How is it that you are not driving to-day, 
Mr. Samuel?” she asked. | 
“‘Cashdollar’s got the mule,” he said briefly. 
- “Why, Mr. Cashdollar can’t drive.” 
He laughed. “The sisters prefer him to me.” 
“What have you been doing, Mr. Samuel?” 
At this question he put down his hoe and looked 
at her with interest. ‘‘Ain’t you heard what hap- 
pened the day I taken ’em to your house?” 
Alethea was all attention. She sat down at 
once on the grass by the side of the turnip patch 
and waited for him to tell the tale. He gave it 
with certain reservations. . 
“ But it wasn’t your fault,” she exclaimed when 
he had finished. 


Mr. Samuel averted his glance and went back 
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to work again. “The sisters is kind of nervous, 
I reckon,” he said evasively. 

“But they have always felt so safe when you 
were driving Goliath. I’ve heard aire Claire 
say so.” 

“It’s not every one can manage that mule,” 
he said proudly. ‘As for Cashdollar, I wouldn’t 
engage him to drive a goat.” 

“Did he want to drive?” Alethea asked. 

“Him? Oh, yes; Josiah’s always ready to 
come forward. It don’t make no difference to 
him whose place he’s settin’ in.’ 

Mr. Samuel’s injuries were aine and his 
tone had in it a certain venomous quality which 
convinced Alethea that there was a part of the 
story that he had not recounted. Suddenly. she 
remembered what the sisters had said about his 
“tendency,” and she discreetly eE the sub- 
ject. 

“It was a very brave thing that man did,” she 
said. 

“Hes all stove in,” Mr. Samuel remarked, but 
his attention had wandered to the cat. Hafiz 
had joined them and was performing strange 
antics in the grass. 

“What’s the matter with Hafiz?” Alethea asked. 

Mr. Samuel smiled knowingly, then he stepped 
across the path and picked a sprig of something 
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which he handed to Alethea with an air of mys- 
tery. 

“Smell it.” 

“Qh, it’s catnip.” 

“Don’t say nothin’ about it or the good mother 
will have it dug up. She don’t approve of no 
stimullants.” 

Alethea didn’t blame her, for Hafiz looked 
very undignified as he rolled in the bed of catnip. 

“ Animals don’t know no difference ’tween right 
an’ wrong,” Mr. Samuel remarked enviously as 
he looked on. 

“It’s dreadful to encourage Hafiz to behave 
that way; he seems quite silly, Mr. Samuel,” 
Alethea said severely. 

“The good mother keeps him too stric’,” Mr. 
Samuel explained. l 

“It’s not proper for a convent cat to act in 
this way,’ Alethea declared as she picked up 
Hafiz and tried to stroke him into greater sedate- 
ness. 

“He wouldn’t have went into no convent of 
his own free will; he was sent here for a mouser,” 
Mr. Samuel told her. 

“Is he a good one?” 

“He don’t ketch one in six months. The good 
mother don’t give him no chance; she’s all the 
time followin’ hotfoot on his tracks.” 
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“She’s fond of him, isn’t she?” 

“She’s pretty nigh crazy over him. Mighty 
worldly, it seems to me, though I ain’t never been 
asked for my opinion on the subject. Yonder 
she comes,” he said suddenly in a low voice, and 
absorbed himself in the turnips with a very dis- 
tant air indeed. 

“Don’t let Hafiz get at that catnip,” he begged. 

Alethea, still holding the cat, went down the 
path to meet the good mother. 

“Hafiz leads a happy life,” she said. 

His mistress looked at him admiringly. ‘He 
has the gift of les beaux yeux,” she said as 
though stating the cause of his happiness. “But 
what is the matter with him now? What has 
he?” she demanded, for Hafiz, not having recov- 
ered from the pleasant effects of the catnip, was 
still blinking his yellow eyes and clawing Alethea’s 
shoulder. 

“He seems to approve of me,” Alethea said. 

“You should be flattered; Hafiz has discrimina- 
tion.” | 

“Like his mistress,” the girl ventured. 

The good mother laughed ironically. “‘Dis- 
crimination! That would ill Pecos a little sister 
of the poor.” 

“Tell me how it is possible to changes a nature,” 
Alethea asked, serious and unbelieving. 
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“Not to change it, but to crucify it—the incli- 
nations, the desires,” the other answered at once. 

The girl shuddered perceptibly. “That must 
be a terrible process.” 

“One does not enter the church for pleasure, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ And afterward, what remains ?” Alethea asked 
curiously. 

“The soul; worshipful, submissive.” 

“With no individuality of its own ?” 

“That were not submission.” 

Alethea shook her head, smiling, at the oppor- 
tunity of refuting this statement. “‘Then you 
and Sister Gertrude must be just like Sister 
Frances, and Sister Frances must be like——”’ 

The good mother stopped her. “You are 
merely thinking of our weaknesses.” 

“On the contrary, the differences between you 
are too strong for even crucifixion to kill.” 

“They must die before perfection is reached; 
a nun is a being, not a person,” the older woman 
declared. 

“How dreadful!” Alethea cried involuntarily. 

The other smiled. “So I once thought also, 
but now—” She stopped. 

Alethea looked at her questioningly. 

“Now I realize that only so is happiness possi- 


ble.” 
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“I could never believe that,” Alethea said, 
stroking the cat’s sleek coat and exulting inwardly 
in her freedom. The sun touched a tendril of 
her rich, blond hair just then, the feather in her 
hat was jauntily slanted, and the pretty trigness 
of her dress seemed never more apparent. 

The good mother regarded her as from another 
existence. “Fortune smiles upon you,” she said, 
and there was an indulgent note in her voice. 

Alethea saw also an unwonted expression in the 
fine gray eyes. The good mother was suddenly 
moved to be communicative. “I once had a 
sister who looked like you,” she said. 

The statement seemed to Alethea almost like a 
confidence. ‘“‘Is she dead?” she asked gently. 

“Probably,” said the nun, and turned away. 

The girl stood in thought for a moment, then ` 
she put down Hafiz and rejoined Mr. Samuel. 
The good mother had disappeared around the 
hedge, and the place seemed brighter and warmer 
for her departure. Alethea knew that she ought 
to be within, reading to the old men as she had 
promised to do, but she couldn’t bring herself to 
leave the beautiful outside world for the grayness 
of the home’s interior. Suddenly Mary Giffin’s 
wrinkled old face appeared over the hedge. 

“Sister Gertrude says they’re waitin’ for you, 
and if you’re comin’ you’d better come on.” 
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“She didn’t say anything so rude, Mary.” 

“Well, I ain’t no palaverer,” Mary declared. 
“I don’t suppose you brought me none o’ that 
rock and rye I was tellin’ you about. Seems like 
I can’t hardly sleep for the way this cough worries 
me in the nights.” 

“That’s too bad. I'll get you some pine tar 
‘next time I come.”’, 

*“*Twouldn’t do no good. Them things always 
gives me palpitations. Plain rock an’ rye is the 
best. An’ don’t you git none o’ the mixtures; 
git ‘em sep’rate.” 

“TIl ask the good mother about it,” Alethea 
said. 

“There you go—turnin’ Cath’lic,” cried Mary. 
“Nobody can’t blow their nose in this house 
without askin’ the good mother. You needn’t 
to do nothin’ about it, then.” 

She walked along behind Alethea, mumbling as 
she went: “I reckon if I was to git it, it would 
be took away from me. It’s mighty hard there 
wasn’t no Baptis’ home for me to go to.” 

Alethea paid no further attention, but walked 
on briskly to the door of the ward, where stood 
Sister Gertrude apologizing profusely for having 
hurried her. 

“Tve just finished getting Mr. Shultz up, and 
I knew he’d say he must get back to bed if you 
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didn’t hurry,” she explained. So Alethea went 
in at once while Mr. Shultz was still in the humor 
for giving his attention. 

It was very trying to read in that particular 
ward. Mr. Shultz snorted at everything he didn’t 
like, and the other old men sighed and groaned 
with such regularity that she sometimes doubted 
their interest in the current events that she se- 
lected so carefully. Sister Gertrude assured her 
that they always looked forward to the reading 
as a great treat, so she tried to take the sister’s 
word for it, and kept on under conditions that 
were at times disheartening. 

“Would you like to hear about the great rail- 
way wreck?” she asked, unfolding her news- 
paper. 

There was no response to this save a deep sigh 
from the corner bed. 

“I guess you'd rather not,” she said nervously. 
It was always so hard to get a start. 

“It'll do as well as anything else,” Mr. Shultz 
remarked in his depressing bass, and thus en- 
couraged she began at once. 

The details of the wreck were quite harrowing, 
but nobody commented on them. When she 
had finished Mr. Shultz merely said: “‘There’s no 
diff’ence in wrecks.” 

“Here’s all about the new currency bill; that 
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will interest you,” she exclaimed, passing quickly 
to a new topic. 

“I don’t know nothin’ about currency, nor I 
don’t care,” the second bed announced decidedly. 

“Read the ships leavin’ port,” a voice from the 
curner requested. 

“Oh, yes, I remember now that’s what you like,” 
said Alethea, and turned joyfully to the shipping. 

“Don’t leave out the captains and the cargoes.” 

There was a long list, and the rest of the audi- 
ence found it fatiguing. | 

*‘Ain’t it no murders?” Mr. Shultz inquired, 
interrupting an account of the “Nellie W., Liver- 
pool, five hundred tons.” | 

“Oh, you don’t want to hear about murders,” 
said Alethea. 

Nobody agreed to this, and Mr. Shultz wouldn’t 
say that he didn’t want to hear about them, so 
she selected one that seemed not quite so hornble 
as the rest, and read it—though not with en- 
thusiasm. 

Such as it was, it awakened interest. The 
rolling-chair by her side was moved to utterance. 

“I read about a feller cut up his wife and his 
mother-in-law and put ’°em in——” l 

“Oh, don’t tell about it, Mr. Guf,” Alethea 
begged. 

The audience, however, was disappointed, and 
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there were deep sighs from several beds as she 
opened the magazine she had brought. She tried 
not to hear them, or at least not to be depressed 
by them, and bravely embarked upon a story. 
It was not a long story; furthermore, it was a very 
funny one, and Alethea had been sure that they 
would find it amusing. Yet it is hard to prophesy 
the effect of literature upon the human mind, 
and she made many mistakes. This was one of 
them. i 

Nobody laughed all through the story, and 
several persons sighed profoundly when it was 
done. This was too much for Alethea; she said 
she thought they were probably tired of listening. 
No one contradicted her, and if one of the rolling- 
chairs had not said, “Come again!’ as she rose 
to go, she would have felt that the entertainment 
had been an unredeemed failure. As it was, she 
went out somewhat cheered by the courtesy, and 
was able to smile at the demands of Mr. Shultz, 
who was already calling loudly for Sister Gertrude 
to put him back to bed. 

In going down the passage Alethea passed the 
open door of a room that was seldom occupied. 
She presumed at once that there was to be found 
the preserver of the sisters in the runaway, SO 
she stopped for a moment to make the newcomer’s 
acquaintance. 
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“I hope you are feeling better this morning,” 
she said. It was her usual method of opening a 
conversation at the home. 

The words, clearly enunciated, the tone, cul- 
tured and sweet, fell pleasantly upon Paget’s ear. 
“I’m never able to decide just how I feel, thank 
you,” he said. 

She looked at him in surprise; evidently the 
stranger had some education, a sense of humor, 
too. The combination was almost unknown in 
those surroundings. 

“The proper answer would be, ‘I don’t see no 
change,” she told him. “Or maybe: ‘I’m thank- 
ful ’tain’t no worse.’”’ 

“TIl try to remember that the next time you 
are kind enough to ask. It’s hard to say the 
correct thing without previous instruction.” He 
kept thinking, as he looked at her, of that old 
refrain: 


“Like the sunshine in the room, 
Like a rose that’s just in bloom,” 


she made such a charming bit of light and color 
against the gray wall. 

“Mr. Samuel has been telling me of how brave . 
you were,” she volunteered graciously, yet con- 
veying somehow that he was not to misunder- 
stand her pleasant manner and that it would 
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have been better had he used some title in speak- 
ing to her. “It’s not as though he were really 
old like the others,” thought Alethea to herself, 
“and his very education makes it more difficult to 
be kind to him.” 

He was quick in observing shades of manner, 
and he profited by his observation. “I’m afraid 
the story has grown under Mr. Samuel’s handling, 
ma’am,” he replied, and could see that the defer- 
ential address set her mind quite at ease. 

“You are badly enough hurt to prove that it’s 
true,” she said. 

He was shamelessly pleased that Mr. Samuel 
should have rendered so satisfactory an account. 

“You cut your head terribly, didn’t you?” 
she asked, surveying the bandages and plaster 
with sympathetic interest. 

“Oh, I got a little scratched up,” he admitted, 
for the first time uncomfortably conscious of his 
personal appearance. His memory failed him as 
to the date of his last shave. 

Alethea commended him for his modesty; she 
never gave a thought to the personal appearance 
of any inmate of the home. “You don’t make 
much of injuries, do you, Mr.—? They didn’t 
tell me your name.” - 

“Paget, ma’am,” he said promptly, not quite 
sure whether the “ma’am”’ were too humble. 
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Evidently it was not; Alethea liked a humble 
manner in her beneficiaries, and she was all the 
kinder for it. “This is a nice home for you, Mr. 
Paget,” she said. 

“Yes, I appreciate it.” 

“I hope you will try to observe the sisters’ 
rules. Some of the old men give so much 
trouble.” | 

“Men are very troublesome, ma’am.” 

Alethea laughed. “It’s a good thing to realize 
it, Mr. Paget. But I’m sure you are a very good 
patient—you look so.” 

“Look patient or look good ?” 

“You look as though you had something else 
to think about besides yourself.” 

“But I haven’t.” 

“Maybe you’d like me to leave you a magazine. 
I have been reading to the old men in Sister Ger- 
trude’s ward.” 

“They must have enjoyed ıt.” 

“I’m not so sure. The truth is, I think it 
rather disturbed them.” 

“Impossible, ma’am!”’ 

“They never said a word.” 

“Oh, that’s just their way.” 

“So Sister Gertrude always tells me, but it 
tries my nerves dreadfully. I get quite dis- 
couraged—sometimes.”’ 
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“You shouldn’t do that. Mr. Samuel says 
every one in the house thinks so much of you.” 

“Did he, really? That’s nice of Mr. Samuel.” 

Her expression brightened perceptibly, and 
Paget couldn’t resist a question. “Why do you 
care, Miss Lawrence ?” 

“Oh, I suppose everybody wants to be liked.” 

“But you must have a great many friends.” 

“Yes, of course I have friends, but the old peo- 
ple here are so cross and so frightfully independent. 
It’s a sort of achievement to get their liking.” 

“That’s the way you explain your goodness.” 

“There’s no goodness about it. I came here 
first from a sense of duty, and I kept on coming 
because J got interested. By the way, Mr. Paget, 
how did you know my name?” 

“Mr. Samuel told me of you, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, of course.” She reflected a moment after 
this, and then seized the opportunity of settling 
an uncertain point. ‘Tell me, please, when old 
Goliath ran away, was Mr. Samuel quite—quite 
himself ?”’ | 

“I was not there, ma’am, when he started.” 

“ But you were there when he stopped.” 

“I was not quite myself, ma’am, when he 
stopped.” 

- “You are very discreet, Mr. Paget.” 

“I never testify to what I didn’t see.” 
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“I suppose you learn to be careful in courts 
and places like that. I always tell what I believe 
to be true.” | 

“But that might not be true,” he suggested. 

“Yes, I know, but I’m afraid it was so in the 
case of Mr. Samuel: It must be a great disap- 
pointment to the sisters; they have tried so hard 
to improve him.” 

“Yes, Sister Gertrude was quite despondent 
at first, but she has about gotten over it. She’s 
hoping now that the awful lesson will do him a 
great deal of good.” 

“Maybe it will,’ said Alethea, and Paget 
thought her occasional seriousness most attractive. 

“What sort of reading do you care about, Mr. 
Paget ?” she asked, looking over the two or three 
magazines she was carrying. “This one has a 
good deal about automobiles in it—would you 
like it ?” 

He wondered why she fancied automobiles 
would interest him. It was really only a half- 
defined notion of hers, for she thought he might 
be a chauffeur—he seemed so intelligent. | 

Yet there was no reason whatever for the curt- 
ness of his reply: “I don’t care for them in litera- 
ture.” 

She made no comment on this, but her silence 
was extremely dignified. 
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“She thinks I’m rude,” he said to himself, and 
hastened to change her impression. ‘‘I’ve always 
been very stupid about mechanical things, ma’am.”’ 

“Have you, indeed?” she said, and made no 
further effort to suit his taste. “Possibly you'll 
find something else in the magazine that may 
amuse you.” 

“Thank you,” he said, though he thought she 
might have given him another one; nevertheless, 
he took the one that she offered gratefully. 

“Why, you can use only one hand, Mr. Paget!” 
she exclaimed. | 

“Oh, I can manage.” 

“And doesn’t the bandage interfere with your 
sight ?” 

Just a trifle, ma’am.” 

“Then you really can’t read ?” 

~ “Not just at present.” 

Alethea grew sympathetic. ‘You are very un- 
complaining, Mr. Paget.” 

“It requires an effort, ma'am.” 

Alethea smiled responsively. ‘I’m sure it must. 
Perhaps you’d like me to read to you for a while.” 

“Oh, if you would be so kind!” 

She took Sister Gertrude’s chair at once and 
opened the other magazine. 

“‘There’s an article in here about the Panama 
Canal.” 
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Alethea read exceedingly well, with individ- 
uality of expression—which may have been the 
reason why Paget listened to the Panama article 
without acquiring a single piece of information 
on the subject. He acquired information on 
another subject, though, one that he found more 
absorbing. In the first place; the curves about 
Alethea’s lips were most alluring. Her nose was 
irregular, he had to admit that, yet upon reflec- 
tion he decided that a regular nose was apt to 
make a woman’s face too severe. 

“Do you like it ?” she asked, suddenly looking 
up. | 

“‘Immensely !” The bandage overhanging his 
eyes was a very great protection. She was quite 
unconscious of his pleasure in her appearance. 
At last he shut his eyes and gave himself up to 
enjoying the musical cadences of her voice. She 
read on for some time, then suddenly stopped. 

“That’s very interesting,” he said, opening his 
eyes and meeting her gaze. 

“You were fast asleep,” she said accusingly. 

“Not at all; the last thing you said was: ‘The 
passage to the South Sea is an accomplished 
fact.’” 

“Well, that’s the end.” : 

“Oh, is it ?” he asked mournfully. He had not 
gathered that fact from the context. 
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“I don’t believe you listened to much of it.” 

“You don’t know how hard I did listen.” 
There was a personal note in his voice that Alethea 
did not care for. 

He was aware of his mistake and regretted it. 
“It’s such a relief to have something new to think 
of, Miss Lawrence.” 

“Yes, you must get desperately tired,” she said, 
reminded of the weariness that he had to endure. 
“Is there anything special that you would like 
me to read ?” 

He hesitated. “Is there any poetry in that 
magazine ?”’ 

“Poetry? I believe so, but I never read it.” 

He didn’t, either, but it occurred to him that 
he would like above all things to hear her voice 
in the metrical movement of verse. 

“TIl leave the magazine with you, and maybe 
Sister Gertrude will read you the poetry some day 
when she’s not too busy.” 

He didn’t tell her that he feared Sister Gertrude 
would not be able to make poetry inspiring—even 
if she had the time. Alethea knew it, though. 

“I think the good mother could read poetry,” 
she said meditatively. 

“Yes, the strained and peculiar kind,” he 
agreed. 

Alethea reflected on this speech as she went 
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out, and, meeting Sister Gertrude, she stopped for 
a talk. 

“Tve been reading to Mr. Paget. He seems to 
be an educated man, sister.” 

“Oh, he has a lovely education,” the little sister 
declared with enthusiasm. She was very proud 
of Mr. Paget. 

“What do you suppose he does?” Alethea 
asked. 

The sister looked wise but said nothing. 

“I thought he might be a chauffeur or some- 
thing of the kind. They are very intelligent, you 
know.” : 

“I’m not one to talk,” Sister Gertrude said 
virtuously. 

“Yes, I know that, sister, but he’s so mysteri- 
ous-looking he might be a criminal.” 

Sister Gertrude became quite incensed at this 
adroit speech. ‘‘How can you say such a thing, 
Miss Lawrence? There’s nothing criminal in 
being a tramp.” 

“A tramp! Oh, how dreadful!” 

The sister realized that it did not sound par- 
ticularly well. “Not a regular tramp, I suppose,” 
she said. ‘“‘He’s just a little peculiar, that’s 
all.” 

“That must be it,” thought Alethea, “he’s a 
little peculiar.” He was an interesting figure, 
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nevertheless, and absorbed no little of her thought 
on her homeward way. 

As for Paget’s thoughts, they had all centred 
upon her so intently as to be alarming, were they 
not so agreeable. Perhaps he was very suscepti- 
ble just then to pleasant feminine influences. 
He didn’t take conditions into account in esti- 
mating the effect that she had produced, though, 
to be sure, Alethea was not very dependent upon 
conditions in producing effects. He tried to per- 
suade Sister Gertrude to talk of her, but the little 
sister had been so much impressed by the elegance 
of Alethea’s home that, at the name of Lawrence, 
she easily wandered to descriptions of its furnish- 
ing, and stayed there. 

“ But all that is vanity,” she said at. last, with 
innocent belief in her own superiority to such in- 
fluences. | 

He agreed readily, confident now of passing 
beyond the Eastern rugs and the mahogany. 

Sister Gertrude’s next remark, therefore, dis- 
couraged him. “And you ought to see the plates 
she had for the cake!”’ 

He moved restlessly. “What did she have 
on?” he asked, in the vain hope of bringing the 
conversation back to Alethea’s self. 

Sister Gertrude, however, was not to be di- 
verted. She said she was not one to notice dress, 
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and returned with avidity to the detailed descrip- 
tion of the cake plates. Unfortunately, each of 
the set differed in design. 

He groaned. ‘“‘My leg is beginning to hurt 
me, sister,” he said, and though ashamed of the 
subterfuge, he felt that it was justifiable. 
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OUNG women of social responsibilities are 

not free to visit charity homes as often as 

the inmates may wish to see them, for time, so 

abundant when checked off by a weekly apple 

dumpling, is scant enough, measured by the de- 
mands of gayety and fashion. 

Thus it was that David Paget, listening expect- 
antly for the sound of Alethea’s voice in the pas- 
sage, watching hopefully for her appearance in 
his doorway, found the uneventful days follow- 
ing each other in depressing sequence. To be 
sure, Mr. Samuel, whom he consulted on the sub- 
ject, did not seem to think there was anything 
peculiar in her continued absence. 

“Sometimes she comes frequent, and some- 
times she don’t. It’s all accordin’ to what's 
doin’,”’ he said. 

“What’s doing where ?” Paget asked curiously. 

“In sussi’ty.”’ 

“Oh, I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“You wouldn’t be likely to,” Mr. Samuel re- 
marked patronizingly. “Havin’ a friend in it 
is set me to keepin’ watch on it. Now, las’ week 
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Cashdollar brought home a paper, and him an’ 
me counted five places she was to.” 

Paget was fired by the newspaper idea. “‘Strange 
I never thought of the society notes before,” he 
exclaimed, and sent a nickel to Mr. Cashdollar 
for the purchase of the next day’s paper. 

He felt quite excited when it arrived at last, 
and began to turn the pages with deep interest. 

“There it is—Sussi’ty,” said Mr. Samuel, fa- 
miliar with the headlines. 

Paget found the place and scanned the col- 
umn. “Beautiful reception at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Hobbs.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t be to nothin’ of that order,” 
Mr. Samuel said scornfully. He was an old in- 
habitant and knew his town. ‘William Hobbs’s 
pa was second cousin to my Sarah. Pass to 
somethin’ first-class. Here you are!” he cried, 
leaning over for a better view— ‘Mistress Henry 
Leamington entertains at luncheon.’ ” 

“Sure enough, Miss Alethea Lawrence,” said 
Paget, as he read the list of guests. 

*“’Tain’t nobody in this house knows sussi’ty 
like me,” Mr. Samuel exclaimed with an air of 
superiority. He ran his finger down the column. 
“You'll find her right here at the Judge and Mis- 
tress Lathrop’s dinner,” he said. 

“There she is!” Paget exclaimed delightedly. 
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It was his nearest approach to Alethea since his 
acquaintance with her, and he found the record 
of her appearance in the social world interesting 
reading. He was too much absorbed, in fact, to 
bestow the praise which Mr. Samuel felt to be 
due him for his suggestion and information, and 
the old fellow went off quite disgruntled. 

“Needn’t to expec’ nothin’ in this world,” he 
remarked in the privacy of Goliath’s abode. 

The pleasant effect of the newspaper proved 
only transitory with Paget, for he found that 
reading of Alethea made him all the more anxious 
to see her. The days of ungratified hopes left 
him very restless and irritable, so that it took 
grace on the part of Sister Gertrude to bear with 
him. A long course of Mr. Shultz’s eccentrici- 
ties must have developed her spiritual gifts ab- 
normally, for she never lost her patience with — 
Paget, nor, indeed, her admiration for him, 
though he was sometimes forced to acknowledge 
to himself that he was inexcusably trying. 

“Tm a regular bear, sister,” he said contritely. 

“Oh, you’re nothing to some,” Sister Gertrude 
answered with truthful kindliness. 

She meant to set his conscience at rest, but 
Paget found her statement disquieting. He knew 
who was in her mind, and he did not like being 
compared with old Schultz, who was given over to 
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be the most troublesome person in the home. 
He could scarcely conceal his annoyance, and 
might, indeed, have expressed it in politely worded 
sarcasm, but that he was bent upon proving his 
superiority over Shultz and the rest of his kind. 
He had quite an injured feeling, and was so very 
distant in his manner that Sister Gertrude be- 
came apologetic and assured him that she had 
never known any one to give less trouble than 
he. That testimony was soothing, and he went 
to sleep on it for lack of other interest. 

He awoke to an exciting discovery—there was 
a magazine on his pillow. He thought it must 
be the old one that Mike Sheenan had brought 
back, but that had a blue cover and this one was 
yellow. Examination proved it to be the next 
issue, and his desire for knowledge of the giver de- 
manded immediate gratification. 

“Sister Gertrude!” he called. ‘Sister Ger- 
trude !”’ : 

Suddenly he was reminded of Mr. Shultz’s 
methods of summoning the sister, and desisted 
with the awful idea that his mysterious benefac- 
tress might still be within earshot. It was no- 
ticeable that he used the feminine in his thoughts. 

To think that he had been asleep at the moment 
of her long-expected visit! The realization was 
overwhelming, and he watched the door for an 
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hour or more to no purpose. The magazine re- 
mained his only solace. It was not a periodical 
that he particularly fancied, yet he remembered 
no gift that he had received with such peculiar 
satisfaction, for he was in no doubt that it was 
Alethea who had left the offering. 

He turned the pages with interest and came 
upon a letter stuck between them. For a moment 
he had a mad idea that it might be for himself. 
It was addressed, however, in a man’s hand, to 
“Miss Alethea Lawrence, 22 Beverly Place.” 
The postmark was but a day old, and the envelope 
was torn, “as though she had opened it hastily,” 
thought Paget, “or eagerly. Which?” 

He was unable to decide, but the letter set him 
thinking. There were probably many men upon 
Alethea’s horizon—perhaps nearer than the hori- 
zon. ‘The idea was disquieting, and he made in- 
quiry of Mr. Samuel at his first opportunity. 

“I suppose she has a lot of—er——” 

“Fellers?” said Mr. Samuel. “You bet!” 

“She’s not thinking of getting married, though, 
is she?” 

“Nope. Don’t seem like she cares for nothin’ 
but pleasure.” 

That was a relief, and yet he couldn’t be sure 
that Mr. Samuel knew. There was no use ex- 
pecting Alethea’s immediate return, and another 
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week of waiting had reduced his spirits to a very 
low ebb indeed, when his doctor announced that 
he was to “try his legs.” The experiment was 
both interesting and successful, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday Sister Gertrude brought him an 
assorted collection of garments and said that he 
might dress himself and sit upon the piazza. 

“ But these aren’t my clothes,” he complained. 

“No; we threw your clothes away,” she told 
him. | 

“How irreparable must have been their in- 
juries,” thought Paget, for he knew that the little 
sisters were canny in their methods. 

“The coat is Mr. Samuel’s and the trousers 
were given to Sister Claire,” she explained. 

He looked at the outfit critically. 

“It’s a beautiful pair,” she said, smoothing the 
trousers admiringly. 

“Vintage of nineteen hundred,” said Paget to 
himself. It was his wont to be particular as to 
the cut of his clothes. 

_“T couldn’t get into Mr. Samuel’s coat,” he 
exclaimed, holding it up in derision. 

Sister Gertrude’s face fell. ‘Ill have to see 
if Mr. Cashdollar has one he can lend you.” 

She was gone before he could stop her. After 
all, he had no suggestion to substitute, and if Mr. 
Cashdollar couldn’t supply him with a coat he’d 
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have to spend his Sunday in retirement, of which 
he had had a sufficiency. 

Mr. Cashdollar had two coats and was ame- 
nable to Sister Gertrude’s persuasion. He even 
made a trip to the broad veranda to note the 
effect his garment produced. | 

“It becomes you,” he remarked, but Paget 
couldn’t agree. 

“TIm very much obliged to you,” he said. 

“Don’t mention it,” Mr. Cashdollar replied, 
and, having looked him over solemnly, he returned 
to the group under the tree in the yard. 

Mr. Samuel remained on the veranda. He had 
a pink verbena in his buttonhole, and he wore 
an air of jauntiness that befitted the occasion, 
for Sunday was a gala day at the home. Visitors 
were admitted, and, though not numerous, they 
produced, in coming and going, a bustle and stir. 
that was quite exhilarating. Mr. Samuel’s eye 
sparkled, yet he expected no visitor of his own. 

“She don’t never come on Sundays,” he said, 
and Paget lost interest in the scene. | 

It was a beautiful afternoon, cool enough to 
make the old people and even the young ones 
grateful for the sun. The women sat in animated 
groups around their company at the other end 
of the piazza. The garden was full of fall flowers, 
red salvia and rich-leafed coleas, while a bit of 
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late goldenrod flaunted itself gayly in the sun. 
The sisters had gathered in the summer-house, 
enjoying the brief hour of their weekly recreation. 
Paget could hear Sister Frances’s laughter and 
a mild ripple of merriment from the others. It 
sounded almost as though they were care-free 
though not quite thoughtless in their amuse- 
ment. 

Hafiz sat in the vine-draped doorway, making 
an irreproachable toilet with dignity and grace, 
while once and again the good mother’s long, thin 
hand was reached out to caress him. The gate- 
keeper dozed on his bench or awoke with sudden 
attention at the occasional jangle of the bell that 
hung above him. For the moment all was peace 
and content, and in time Paget found even his 
own spirits responding to the soothing influence. 

Alethea thought that the home had never 
looked more attractive as she stopped under the 
trellised approach and surveyed it—for chance 
had brought her, in spite of Mr. Samuel’s prog- 
nostications to the contrary. He and Paget had 
heard the gate bell ring and were puzzled that 
no one appeared. She could see them through 
the trellis, though she didn’t recognize Paget at 
first in the splendor of Mr. Cashdollar’s coat. 

“He looks quite like a gentleman,” she thought, 
and amended the reflection a moment later as he 
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rose to greet her. “He is a gentleman.” She 
wondered how she could have been in doubt about 
it on the occasion of their first meeting. 

He was aware of some difference in her atti- 
tude toward him, and insensibly their conversa- 
tion became more spontaneous. He dropped the 
“‘ma’am” and she was not offended. 

“Mr. Samuel and I didn’t hope for a visitor,” 
he said. 

“You are both very much dressed up, then,” 
she told them, and smiled approvingly at Mr. 
Samuel’s buttonhole bouquet. 

“We are dressed up for Sunday,” Paget said, 
while she noted that her father’s trousers looked 
better than she had thought possible. 

“Incidentally, too, it is my first day out of 
bed,” he explained. 

“Really? I am so glad I have come to con- 
gratulate you.” 

“You have never been here on a Sunday be- 
fore,” Mr. Samuel observed. 

“That’s the reason I came. Are you always 
so gay?” 

“Sometimes it’s more than this here.” 

She expressed polite surprise, and leaned over 
the railing to listen to the sisters in the summer- 
house. 

“Don’t they sound natural?” she said. 
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“And feminine,” Paget added, for several of 
them were talking at once. 

“If they were not sisters I should say they 
were enjoying life.” 

“Let us believe that they are,” he said. ‘Our 
world is en fête to-day.” 

“Hafiz alone maintains solemnity,” she com- 
mented. 

Mr. Samuel eyed the cat longingly. ‘‘I could 
git him outen that summer-house quick as a 
wink,” he remarked, the temptation to prove his 
power growing as he spoke. 

“Oh, let the good mother have him just now,” 
Alethea begged. “Besides, his behavior is so 
exemplary. If he were a sacred Egyptian he 
couldn’t be more sedate.” 

“That cat’s got sense. He’s always lookin’ 
like he was the pope o Rome when the good 
mother is standin’ by.” l 

“Perhaps cats respond to personality,” she sug- . 
gested. 

“As people do,? said Paget, and somehow 
Alethea gathered more than did Mr. Samuel from 
this remark. 

It seemed to Paget a very delightful thing that 
they should have an understanding all to them- 
selves. 

“Me and him was lookin’ you up in the column 
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las’ week,” Mr. Samuel volunteered with embar- 
rassing frankness. 

“The column ?” 

“Yes, sussr ty.” 

“You are a regular society man, Mr. Samuel. 4 

“I know who’s the best people in this town, an’ 
it’s some gits their names printed in that column 
to-day as I knew the gran’dads of in what you 
might call a low walk of life.” 

“My, what a dangerous character you are! 
she exclaimed, and smiled at Paget, but it was 
evident that Mr. Samuel didn’t quite understand 
her. 

“Did you enjoy the parties ?” Paget asked. 

“Yes. I can never manage to be blasé, though 
it’s so much more interesting.” . 

“Uninteresting, you mean.” He was glad of 
her pleasure in such things, for it seemed to him 
to argue that her “maiden meditation” was still 
“fancy free,” though he admitted the evidence 
to be slight. 

Alethea was beginning to find something about 
him quite likable—a certain decision of utter- 
ance at times, and an intentness of manner, not 
too continuous to be fatiguing. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to her, though not in connection with 
Paget’s charms, that she was enjoying this sunny 
afternoon on the little sisters’ veranda quite as 
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well as she had enjoyed the parties of which 
they spoke. She was too inexperienced to attrib- 
ute effects always to their causes, and she put 
this down to altruism, and thought that, after all, 
a life of unselfishness was not devoid of pleasure. 

“ Aren’t you in the habit of taking a nap in the 
afternoon ?” she asked meaningly of Paget. 

“I haven’t dared to since your last visit,” he 
declared. “Really, I had just dropped off from 
the exhaustion of watching the door in hopes that 
you might appear.” 

“You seemed to be very much exhausted.” 

“Yes. I had been watching a longtime. You 
were very good to leave the magazine.” 

“Do you like that one?” she asked. For some 
reason she seemed to want to know his opinion. 

He hedged. “This number gains such merit 
from the giver that I can scarcely consider it 
critically.” 

She smiled at his subterfuge. “That’s fortu- 
nate, for it’s really worse than usual.” 

“You surprise me; I had been enjoying it so 
much.” 

“Have you read it?” 

“Not yet.” 

She seemed offended, and he hastened to ex- 
plain. 

“You see, my eyes——’ 
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“I don’t see how you could enjoy it very well 
without reading it.’ 

“Don’t you?” he asked, and he did see. 

“Some people are peculiar in their methods of 
enjoyment,” Paget explained. 

“Is this here a new magazine you all are talkin’ 
about?” Mr. Samuel inquired. “I seen the first 
one you give him.” 

“J guess you ve seen this one, too; I left it last 
week,” Alethea said. 

“Well, I never! He ain’t never let no one get 
so much as a look at it. Where you been keepin’ 
it so close ?” he demanded. 

“I keep it under my mattress,” Paget replied 
with dignity; “‘otherwise Mike Sheenan would 
have borrowed it and torn it to pieces as he did 
the first one. Would you mind getting it?” he 
asked Mr. Samuel suddenly. His own powers of 
locomotion were still impaired. 

“You left a letter in the book,” he said casually 
when they were alone. 

“A letter?” 

He could see that she had not missed it. Evi- 
dently it was not one that she cared to read a 
second time. 

She smiled with quick understanding of his 
curiosity. ‘Why didn’t you read it?” 

“Tm afraid I wanted to.” 
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“Well, you may.” 

“Thank you,” he said, and taking the maga- 
zine from Mr. Samuel, who came back just then, 
he handed back her letter without further word. 

His manner pleased her; it had a poise that she 
liked, and she, in her turn, was curious. She 
looked at him with a questioning expression. 

“You seem puzzled,” he said. 

a | am.” 

“Whats puzzlin’ you?” asked Mr. Samuel, 
who saw no mysteries in the clear afternoon air. 

The others laughed so spontaneously that he 
joined them, and it was not until he had gone 
off again to speak to Mr. Cashdollar that they 
could take up their conversation. 

“There are some questions you would like to ask 
me, I think,” said Paget. 

“Yes, perhaps there are,” she admitted. 

“Then why don’t you ask them?” 

“Why didn’t you read my letter ?” she returned. 

“T had no nght to force your confidence in 
any way.” | 

“That’s the way I feel about you.” 

“But the cases are not similar,” he insisted. 

“Oh, yes, they are. If you don’t mind, I’m 
going to be very frank with you,” she said im- 
pulsively. 

“I shall be more than pleased.” 
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“I don’t know whether you will be pleased or 
not. What I want to say is that I accept every- 
body in the home on his face value.” 

“That’s rather hard on some of us, isn’t it ?”’ 

“I suppose I don’t mean quite that.” She 
paused a moment for consideration, and he vol- 
unteered. no assistance. 

“I think you do know what I mean, Mr. 
Paget,” she went on. “I don’t bother about Mr. 
Samuel’s past life, or Mr. Cashdollar’s, or any- 
body’s. We let all that go and are friends in the 
present.” 

“But Pm not quite like Mr. Samuel or Mr. 
Cashdollar,” he suggested. 

“No, you re much younger.” 

Paget was not accustomed to having his points 
overlooked, and the experience, if salutary, was 
not entirely pleasant. 

“Is that the only difference ?” he asked humbly. 

She smiled with graciousness. “There may be 
a few others.” 

“Yet you are not interested in my past.” 

“Oh, it’s not that, Mr. Paget.” 

“Perhaps you think it won’t bear inspection.” 

“Why should I think that? Your being a poor 
man doesn’t mean that you are a wicked one. 
On the whole, I think that poor people are usually 
nicer and better than rich ones.” 
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“Do you really think that?” he asked, and, 
looking into her face, he realized that the con- 
ventional acquaintance would not have been per- 
mitted to observe all its sweetness and candor. 
There was something both of pleasure and of 
pain to him in the knowledge. She seemed thus 
to mark the fact of his insignificance in her estima- 
tion, not even paying to his masculinity the com- 
pliment of a guarded manner. He turned away, 
for he had an odd feeling that he was taking 
advantage of the situation. Under other circum- 
stances, perhaps, her expression and her manner 
to him would not have been the same. 

“Would you mind telling me why you prefer 
not to hear anything about me?” he asked. 

“But I don’t prefer. I merely said I was not 
going to ask you the questions that you said I 
might. You see, if I should ask, you’d have to 
answer, and it’s not necessary for me to know in 
order to be your friend here in the home.” 

It was a mild protestation and not one that he 
found too flattering. 

“You are very kind,” he said with some as- 
perity, for he had experienced greater kindness 
from women. 

“You make me feel that I have not been so,” 
Alethea replied. ‘“‘And yet I meant to be kind. 
You will have to excuse me if I expressed myself 
badly.” s 
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“But you haven’t expressed yourself badly. I 
think you have made your meaning very clear, 
and I believe I rather like to be taken on the face 
value, as you call it.” 

“Yes, most people are lost in the confused back- 
ground of their genealogy and events, while here 
every one stands out so distinctly.” 

“But is too much distinctness desirable?” he 
asked doubtfully. “Don’t we need to fade away 
into our background a little to be artistically 
pleasing ?” 

“To make pictures, perhaps, but not portraits,” 
Alethea said. 

“You make me nervous,” he exclaimed. “I 
feel as though I were being exhibited in a sort of 
rogues’ gallery.” 

“Its not quite as bad as that,” she said, and 
held out her hand. ‘Thank you for understand- 
ing what I meant and for not being offended. I 
am sure we shall be good friends.” 

She had taken off her glove, and her hand, 
though so firm in its clasp, was very delicate and 
very soft. She had never offered it to Mr. Samuel 
nor to Mr. Cashdollar, but that, of course, Paget 
did not know, and he was on the point of saying 
something caustic about his gratification at being 
numbered among her deserving poor. Somehow, 
though, her manner reduced him to a very real 
state of gratitude. Perhaps it was due to her 
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eyes—at any rate, he felt a regenerating influence 
as he looked at her, and her nature in its sin- 
cerity charmed him even more than the graces of 
her person. | 

He watched her as she went down the veranda, 
and, losing sight of her figure for a moment in the 
trellised walk, he saw her again in the archway 
that led to the garden. Then it was that Sister 
Gertrude saw her, too, and came running from the 
summer-house as she called to her to wait. He 
mused upon the odd contrast that the two young 
women made and wondered what it was that the 
little sister was so anxious to say to Miss Law- 
rence. Perhaps it was as well that the distance 
kept him from finding out, for certainly their con- 
versation would not have left him so agreeably 
reflective. 

The sister expressed her surprise at seeing Miss 
Alethea that afternoon, and would she—could she 
—did she think her father ?—The truth was, Mr. 
Paget had only one shirt. 

“TIl send a couple over in the morning,” said 
Alethea, to whom the request seemed perfectly 
natural. 

“You are so kind, or I shouldn’t dare to ask 
it. His was torn off him something awful, and 
I hate to take the poor fellow’s three dollars and 
eighty-seven cents and buy shirts for him.” 
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“Of course, that would be dreadful,” Alethea 
agreed. ‘‘Besides, father has lots of them. Mr. 
Paget is coming on nicely, isn’t he?” she said. 
= “Yes. And don’t he look grand in your fa- 
ther’s trousers ?” | | 

Alethea admitted it. “Yet he’s an ugly man, 
sister.” 

“Oh, no,” Sister Gertrude cried. But Alethea 
reflected that the standard of looks was not very 
high in the home. 

“He has nice eyes, though, intelligent eyes,” 
she thought as she went upon her way, and their 
expression recurred to her memory from time to 
time. 
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LETHEA remembered her promise about 
the shirts. She brought them herself next 
morning in her big automobile and ran in to give 
them to Sister Gertrude. On the front steps she 
encountered Mary Giffin, who was in a high state 
of elegance. Mary had on her long-tailed black 
coat, which was only black by courtesy, for it 
had entered upon a very green old age. It had 
been washed and ironed, too, a process that had 
not improved its fit. She wore on her head a 
lacy yellow straw whose trimming of matted 
violets was considered very ornamental in the 
home. The combination of hat and cloak always 
put Mary in a good humor. 
“Its my day out,’ she announced. 
Alethea had an idea. ‘‘Get in the machine 
and IIl take you for a ride.” 
“Well, now, aint you a darlin’!” cried Mary, 
moved to enthusiasm by the invitation. 
“You don’t mind waiting for me awhile, do 
you?” 
“Not if I’m settin’ in that,” Mary declared. 
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She got into the machine at once and sank upon 
the luxurious .cushions with a sensation of pleas- 
ure that affluence can never know. She felt that 
her hat was in keeping with the style of the car, 
and thus, ‘‘violet-crowned and sweetly smiling,” 
she awaited Alethea’s return in perfect content. 
It was an unusual frame of mind with Mary, 
but she knew what she liked, and when she got 
it she enjoyed it. The chauffeur resented her 
presence with a bristling back and a deaf ear to 
all her questions, but this only added to Mary’s 
enjoyment. 

“‘He’s got to take me and he don’t like it,” she 
said to herself. Then she leaned back with an air 
of possession intended to deceive the chance ob- 
server. 

“He don’t fancy me lookin’ like his boss,” 
thought she, and hoped that Alethea would be 
detained for some time. 

Alethea was detained. She had some difficulty 
in finding Sister Gertrude, and then, too, she ran - 
across Mr. Paget, who was sitting all alone on the 
veranda. As a matter of fact, he had hastened to 
get himself out there when he first caught the 
sound of her voice, and there she found him, 
seemingly quite by accident, as she was leaving. 

“You'll soon have to go to work if you keep 
on improving in this style,” she told him. 
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“What do you think I would do best?” he 
asked. 

She considered him speculatively. ‘Something 
muscular, if you would.” 

“Why the ‘if’ ?” 

“I never like to explain things,” said Alethea, 
who was thinking at the moment of what Sister 
Gertrude had said about his being a tramp. He 
thought he saw an expression of disapproval on 
her face and meditated as to its cause. 

She hesitated a moment as though she were 
going to speak, but she evidently changed her 
mind and left him rather abruptly. She had 
thought of taking him for a drive, too, along with 
Mary Giffin, but the remembrance of what Sis- 
ter Gertrude had said decided her against it. 

“I am really not consistent, though,” she re- 
flected as she went down the veranda. “I told 
him I was going to be his friend without bother- 
ing about his past.” She stopped:at this thought 
and, turning rather suddenly, retraced her steps. 

“Wouldnt you like to go for a drive, Mr. 
Paget?” 

That was why she hesitated, he thought. 

“The automobile is at the gate, if you think 
you can get that far.” 

“You are very kind, but I’m afraid the jolt- 
ing—” 
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“It runs very smoothly,” she said. 

Having settled the matter, she was now anx- . 
ious to have him go, for she realized all at once 
that he suspected her misgivings. 

“I think the change of scene would do you 
good.” 

He would have given a great deal to go, and 
yet he declined the invitation. ‘“‘Thank you-very 
much, but I can’t risk it just yet.” 

He feared the speech sounded curt, yet he was 
not sure that he cared, for he was distinctly of- 
fended that she should have debated the question 
of inviting him. 

She showed her disappointment very plainly. 
“Mary Giffin is going,” she volunteered. 

He was not sure whether Mary was mentioned 
as a chaperon or as an inducement, but his reso- 
lution was unaltered. 

Alethea went away in some annoyance. “It’s 
so hard to give these people pleasure,” she said 
to herself, quite overlooking Mary’s blissful state 
as the big car rolled away. Her own spirits were 
considerably dampened by the episode, and she 
was not enjoying either Mary or the morning air, 
when at last a subject of interest to her floated out 
upon the stream of Mary’s conversation. 

“That young man what stopped G’liar is gettin’ 
well right along, an’ I bet you Sister Gertrude’s 
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glad. Between him an’ old Shultz hollerin’ for 
her, the poor soul didn’t hardly have time to 
swaller.”’ 

“He must have been suffering a great deal?” 
said Alethea. 

“‘Sufferin’ nothin’!” said Mary. “He was just 
givin’ trouble. The other day I heern him bawl- 
in’ as I was walkin’ down the passage, which Sis- 
ter Claire sent me to git her the mop, an’ here 
come Sister Gertrude just skippin’ along. ‘What 
is it, Mr. Paget?’ she calls out before she could 
git into the room. I thought, of course, he was 
about perishin’ to death, an’ what do you s’pose 
he says?” 

Mary stopped to make her story effective, and 
Alethea merely looked her interest. 

“He says: ‘Sister, where’s my.magyzine?’ So 
I just stepd to the do’ an’ I says: ‘That’s a great 
thing to call Sister Gertrude offen the third floor 
for, ain’t it ?’ 

“‘Do hush, Mary,’ she says, kinder nervous, 
but he taken it pretty good. | 

“He looked at me kinder queer an’ he says: 
‘Much obliged, Mary.’ Then he turns to Sister 
Gertrude an’ he asks her: “Was that where you 
was?’ 

“Oh, I was comin’ down, anyway,’ she says, 
but he didn’t believe her. 
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***Look out, sister, or you'll have to do pen- 
ance, he tol’ her. 

“Then she says: ‘But I was comin’ in a minute.’ 

**Did you get through your work up-stairs?’ 
he asks her. 

“Pretty near, she says. 

“Then he give a terrible groan an’ he says: 
‘You saints certainly puts temptation in the way 
o the sinner,” he says, an’ he spoken very severe. 
He says: ‘Sister Gertrude, come here.’ | 

“She come just like he tol’ her, an’ he says: 
‘I want you to promise hever to come when I 
call.’ | | 

***QOh, I can’t promise that,’ she says, an’ then 
he groans ag’in. 

“Then you'll force me to stop callin’, he says, 
an’ Sister Gertrude begs him not to do no such 
thing. 

“<You good people puts the rest of us to un- 
endin’ trouble to keep ourselves from bein’ made 
into monsters,’ he says. What do you suppose 
he meant by that?” Mary asked, but before 
Alethea could answer she was off again on another 
anecdote. : 

Alethea smiled at the account of Paget, and 
wondered whether he had managed to carry out 
his virtuous resolution. 

Oddly enough, he was backsliding at the mo- 
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ment. Sister Gertrude had put the new shirts 
on his table. There he found them when he came 
in from the piazza, and, inspecting them critic- 
ally, he made a most startling discovery. “J. H. 
Lawrence” was stamped upon each. 

“Sister Gertrude!” he called, forgetful of his 
good intentions. ‘Sister Gertrude!”’ 

The shirts were of very excellent quality and 
of the make that he was in the habit of wearing, 
but the “J. H. Lawrence” upon their tails de- 
manded instant explanation. 

“Sister Gertrude!” He became impatient. At 
last his cries brought Sister Claire, who an- 
nounced that Sister Gertrude was occupied with 
Mr. Shultz. | 

“Will I do, Mr. Paget ?” 

He looked at her severely. ‘‘Where did these 
shirts come from, sister ?”’ 

“Qh, the shirts! They were given to Sister 
Gertrude.” 

The words reminded him of what Sister Ger- 
trude had said about his trousers—they were 
given to Sister Claire. A flash of intuition con- 
vinced him of the identity of the giver. 

“Did Miss Lawrence give you these trousers, 
sister ?”’ n 

“Yes, Mr. Paget.” 

“And the shirts, too ?”’ 
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“Oh, she’s a sweet young girl!” Sister Claire 
exclaimed. ‘‘You’ve no idea how——” 

“When did she contribute the trousers ?” 

“Some time ago.” 

“Was it before I came?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

The answer eased his mind, for it made the 
offering not quite so personal. 

“And the shirts?” 

“She brought those this morning.” 

Paget repressed an exclamation that would 
have offended the sister’s ears, but he looked 
very fierce. 

“You must remember what pleasure it gave 
her to give them, Mr. Paget,” said Sister Claire, 
but he was not open to argument on the subject. 

Sister Gertrude, coming in just then, knew by 
the very aspect of her patient that there was 
something wrong. The other sister hurried away, 
glad to leave him in more accustomed hands. 

“Sister Gertrude, did you ask Miss Lawrence 
for those shirts ?” 

“No, Mr. Paget.” 

“Didn’t you say something to her yesterday 
when she was going out?” 

“I merely told her you needed them.” 

“Well, I won’t wear them,” he said with decision. 

“Oh, Mr. Paget, they are such nice ones— 
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merely frayed at the cuffs. You’ve no idea how 
particular her father is about his shirts. Some of 
them she sends over here are almost as good as 
new.” | 

“Well, I’m particular, too,” said Paget, “and 
I must insist that you do not ask Miss Lawrence 
for any more clothes for me, sister.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t, for she’s been so kind already,” 
the sister declared. 

“She’s been too kind; I can’t wear her father’s 
clothes.” 

“Why, they fit you perfectly. She said her- 
self those trousers looked grand on you.” 

“She said that?” 

“Yes. She was very pleased to see you wear 
them.” 

“I shall take them off immediately and go to 
bed,” he announced. 

“But you can’t do that. The doctor says you 
must use your leg.” 

“Well, I won’t be able to use it for the pres- 
ent,” he answered curtly. “Sister Gertrude, I’m 
going to have some clothes of my own—bought 
clothes.” 

“I wish we could afford it,” the little sister 
said regretfully. 

“I don’t want you to afford it; Pil buy them 
myself.” 
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“But, Mr. Paget, you have only a few dollars, 
and you know you've already spent fifteen cents 
on newspapers.” 

Paget evaded her eyes. “I’ve got a little money 
in the bank,” he said. 

“But not in this town,” she reminded him. 

“No.” l 

That was true, and under the circumstances 
he could think of no way of getting into connec- 
tion with his funds. The present, however, of- 
fered to him but one course. He took it and 
went to bed. There it was, with time for medita- 
tion, that the solution of his difficulties occurred to 
him. His watch! It was a very handsome watch 
and ought to bring a nice little sum. He hated to 
part with it, but a glance at the shirts decided him. 

Mr. Samuel, being consulted, suggested a pawn- 
broker, and Paget wondered why he had not 
thought of that before. 

“T’ve thought of raisin’ a little on my fiddle, 
but the trouble is, you git ’°em in an’ you never 
can git ’em out.” . 

That is a drawback to such establishments, 
but Paget didn’t seem to concern himself with it. 
He wanted his watch pawned, and he wanted it 
done right away. 

Mr. Samuel was in great spirits just then, for 
he had been reinstated in his position as driver. 
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“On account of good conduct,” the sisters stated, 
though perhaps they might have been more cor- 
rect in saying on account of Mr. Cashdollar’s in- 
ability to keep Goliath in a straight course, for 
under his guidance the old mule tacked up and 
down the streets, holding ‘‘sou’west by south” 
or ‘nor’, nor’east,” in Mr. Cashdollar’s nautical 
phrase. Goliath was as glad as Mr. Samuel at 
the renewal of their companionship, and jogged 
contentedly along in his accustomed fashion with- 
out a thought of the deviation that had marked 
his previous conduct. 

It was to Mr. Samuel, therefore, that Paget 
confided the watch. He was to do the best he 
could with it and then buy a suit with the pro- 
ceeds. Paget stipulated that it was to be a blue 
suit, and this was the only direction that Mr. 
Samuel kept in his mind, though others as to 
size and quality were numerous—too numerous, 
thought Mr. Samuel, and relegated them to ob- 
livion. He had not come in to talk of suits, and 
he drew a breath of relief when the subject was 
finally talked out. He looked at Paget inquir- 
ingly. 

“How would you like me to play you a tune?” 

There was some hesitation in Mr. Samuel’s 
manner, for he had not met with any great amount 
of enthusiasm in former audiences. 
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Paget declared that he was overjoyed at the 
prospect of hearing a tune. “Get your fiddle,” 
he urged. | 

Mr. Samuel stepped to the door. “I b’lieve 
it’s out here,” he said casually, for with great 
delicacy he had left it in the hall. 

“Got any favorite?” he asked, sawing his bow 
back and forth in a series of preliminary and deep- 
chested groans. 

“Give us yours,” said Paget tactfully. 

Mr. Samuel tucked his fiddle under his chin. 
“Ever hear this?” he asked, and swung into the 
“Last Rose of Summer” with an ardor that be- 
spoke his enjoyment. 

There is a quality in a violin, even in a fiddle, 
that stirs dormant romanticism and sets it throb- 
bing and beating in the veins. The wail of Mr. 
Samuel’s poor instrument filled the little room 
and swept up and down the corridor without. 
Old people sighed, yet smiled as it passed them, 
for memories of youth are as sweet as they are 
sad and come never so thick and fast as upon 
the strains of asong. It rolled by Sister Gertrude, 
and her young heart beat the faster, though 
she had no memories and no romance to recall. 
It reached even the good mother’s ear—a half- 
defined melody borne on the darkness of the 
night. 
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Ah, Mr. Samuel, sawing on your fiddle, balanc- 
ing on the back legs of that old wooden chair, 
what sweet thoughts and fancies you start from 
their covert in the little sisters’ home! Even 
Mike Sheenan, tottering through the garden for 
his last chew of tobacco for the night, had a 
vision of Killarney and of a face that once was 
fresh and fair. Paget, under the spell of the 
present, with youth still in his grasp and love just 
stirring in his heart, Paget found the old air a 
wonderful melody. He shut his eyes and thought 
of Alethea, for his memories, whatever they were, 
fell back before her insistent image. 

Mr. Samuel was not aware of all that he had 
been doing. Perhaps it was the hour that had 
helped to work the charm! “Now listen to this!” 
he said, and began the variations of which he 
was so proud. The strange effect passed, for the 
long, sweet wails gave place to a meaningless suc- 
cession of notes. Mr. Samuel’s fingering became 
so laborious that he was forced to put his chair 
firmly on the floor to accomplish it. 

“I made that up myself,” he announced. 

“Marvellous!” said Paget. 

“Here’s another idea I’m workin’ on,” the 
musician volunteered, and began again. 

This time the voice of Mr. Shultz rose above 
the violin. “Stop that noise!” 
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“I don’t pay no attention to Shultz,” Mr. 
Samuel declared, and went on. 

At this Mr. Shultz called out again, but the 
music continued until at last Sister Gertrude 
came in. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Samuel, but Mr. Shultz 
- is taken awful bad.” 

“It ain’t nothin’ the matter with Shultz but 
viciousness,” said Mr. Samuel, and he put his 
violin under his arm and went out without even 
saying good-night. 

“Don’t forget the measurements I gave you,” 
Paget called after him, but Mr. Samuel made no 
answer. 

He had regained his spirits by the next day, 
however, and took great interest in the transac- 
tion which he was to conduct at the pawnbroker’s. 
‘His experience in this line was considerable, and 
he drove a very good bargain indeed—so good 
that Sister Gertrude and Sister Claire found that 
there would be quite enough money, prudently 
expended, of course, to purchase for Mr. Paget 
all the possible necessities for a gentleman’s ward- 
robe. They knew a certain haberdasher whose 
prices they thought not exorbitant and whose pa- 
trons, though not men of fashion, were yet of dis- 
tinct respectability. 

“Drive to Goldstein’s,”’ Sister Claire directed. 
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Mr. Samuel hesitated. ‘‘He’s mighty partic’lar 
*bout this suit.” 

“We expect to be particular,” Sister Gertrude 
said with dignity. 

Accordingly, Mr. Samuel turned Goliath’s head 
toward Goldstein’s ‘Gents’ Furnishing” establish- 
ment. Unfortunately, he had forgotten the num- 
bers that Paget had impressed upon him. 

“That don’t make no diff’ence, though,” he 
said cheerfully. “He's just a little bit bigger’n 
me an’ just a little smaller’n Cashdollar.”’ 

Sister Gertrude thought she could estimate that 
very well. 

“ Better let me go in,” he suggested. 

“Oh, no, it would never do to leave Goliath,” 
said Sister Claire. She was more timid than 
ever after the runaway. 

“Remember, he said blue,” Mr. Samuel called 
after the sisters. 

They did remember that, but the light is not 
particularly good in Goldstein’s emporium. Sis- 
ter Claire thought the cloth would wear, how- 
ever, and Sister Gertrude was particularly pleased 
with the price. Indeed, Mr. Goldstein made a 
reduction for the sisters, or so he assured them. 

“We couldn’t do better,” they agreed in a low 
tone when the proprietor had discreetly with- 
drawn for a moment. 
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And so the suit was bought and paid for and, 
with sundry other purchases, was put in the back 
of the wagon by Mr. Goldstein himself. He al- 
ways showed the sisters great courtesy, for he 
was an astute business man who felt that the 
Catholic Church, in its far-reaching and powerful 
organization, was a force to be propitiated in the 
commercial world. 

The occasion was a pleasant one to the little 
sisters, for buying is always more agreeable than 
begging, their usual occupation in the town, and 
they drove back to the home with a feeling of 
some importance as the result of their expendi- 
ture of Paget’s money. 

Paget awaited their coming with pleasant an- 
ticipation. He had found the day in bed de- 
pressing, and had even contemplated putting on 
the discarded shirt and trousers for a brief and 
surreptitious airing. His pride had sustained him, 
though, and he had remained in seclusion, wrapped 
in “the drapery of his couch.” 

Sister Gertrude brought in the box and stood 
by to see the effect its contents would produce. 
It was a dificult moment for Paget, and a habit 
of courtesy alone assisted him through it. Even 
Sister Gertrude was startled when the cover was 
removed. She took out the coat nervously and 
held it up to the light. Certainly the color had a 
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curiously purple cast. Turn it as she would, it 
no longer appeared to be blue. | 

“Mr. Goldstein said it was a very fashionable 
shade,” she remarked. | 

“Oh, no doubt,” he agreed with an effort at 
cheerfulness. 

“Put it on,” she suggested. 

It didn’t go on very easily, and even Mr. Gold- 
stein could not have called it a perfect fit. The 
sleeves were a little short, the collar a trifle too 
full. Altogether, it had not those excellent and 
closely clinging lines which Paget had seen in his 
mind’s eye. Sister Gertrude’s eye was not so nice 
in its distinctions. She was very much pleased 
with the general effect. 

“Tt looks nice on you,” she exclaimed. 

He turned around and tried to see himself in 
the small and rippling mirror that hung by his 
table. It was hard to form an opinion as to the 
fit of the collar, but he glanced ruefully at the 
sleeves. 

“They are just a little short,” the sister ad- 
mitted. “But if you should wear cuffs they’d 
be just right.” 

“Well, at any rate, it’s my own,” said Paget, 
and felt a sense of independence quite reviving. 
“Did you get the—— ?” 

“They are all here,” Sister Gertrude assured 
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him. She felt no misgivings as to her other pur- 
chases. 

It had been long since an entire new suit had 
appeared in the home, and Paget in his purple 
trappings was the object of much admiration. 
It must be confessed, too, that many envious 
glances were turned his way, for vanity dies hard 
in the human breast. Finally, so powerful is the 
influence of public opinion, he found himself be- 
coming almost satisfied with his appearance and 
had only occasional doubts as to the effect that 
he would produce upon Alethea’s zsthetic sensi- 
bilities. She was seldom out of his thoughts, and 
when Mary Giffin, to offset his elegance, began 
boasting of her ride in the automobile he easily 
held the conversation at the point of his greatest 
interest. 

“We was talkin’ about you,” Mary volunteered. 

“Why, what could you be saying about me?” 

“I tol’ her how you kep’ a-bawlin’ for Sister 
Gertrude till I had to call you down,” said Mary. 

Paget was incensed. “You know very well I 
have not done that in some time.” 

“That’s what I was tellin’ her.” 

“Well, you have no business going about mak- 
ing up tales and inflicting them upon Miss Law- 
rence.” 

“She was set on hearin’ ’bout it,’ Mary de- 
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clared. ‘‘She says, ‘So you don’t think much of 
Mr. Paget, Mary ?’ an’ I says, ‘I don’t think much 
of him nor I don’t think little of him; me an’ 
him is strangers. But,’ I says, ‘what is your 
own opinion of him, miss ?’”’ 

“What did she say?” Paget spoke with an 
eagerness that he tried to conceal. 

“She says, ‘He seems like a very respectable 
young man, Mary,’ an’ I tol’ her I didn’t know 
nothin’ to the contrary,” said Mary graciously. 

“Thank you,” Paget said. The comments upon 
himself were not exhilarating. His leg hurt him, 
too, and thus it was in some depression that he 
watched the sun of a pleasant day sink to its 
clouded setting. 

The vesper bell began to ring just then, and, 
responsive to its call, from far and near came 
the sound of shuffling feet. He rose slowly and 
with painful movements joined the procession 
that was wending its sluggish way to the chapel 
door. It disappeared in the dark opening and 
scattered itself along the narrow, uncomfortable 
benches. Then rose the murmur of supplication 
as an “Ora pro nobis” greeted the coming of the 
night. 
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HERE was no season when Sister Frances 
did not find work in plenty to be done in 
her garden. The vegetables received always her 
first attention, for much depended upon the crops 
that she made with Mr. Samuel’s assistance, but 
her thoughts went always to her flowers. She la- 
bored among them early and late, in the odd mo- 
ments left to her from more serious matters, but 
it was not often that she got such an opportunity 
for uninterrupted work as came to her one bright 
November morning. | 

There was much to clear away, for the frost 
had killed most of the luxuriant growth of sum- 
mer. Then, too, the roses needed pruning and 
the violets resetting, so that she scarcely knew 
where to begin. She was an energetic worker, 
though, and never lost in planning time that 
might have been expended in action. 

Ah, but it was good—the fine, cool air and the 
plants all to herself! She spoke to them now 
and then in her odd little exclamatory phrases, 
yet her fancy did not cause her to lessen speed. 
She worked with a vigor that seemed to preclude 
meditation. Indeed, Sister Frances was prima- 
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rily a woman of action—of action and a certain 
warm, spontaneous feeling. She did not spend 
much time in thinking about her own personal- 
ity—time was too precious to be wasted. Her 
thought was of the kind that translates itself in 
deeds and her movements were all quick and 
effective. 

She began now to use her shears zealously, her. 
tough little hands forcing the blades through the 
woody rose stalks with certainty and precision. 
She made clean cuts and soon raised a great 
pile of thorny prunings to testify to her energy. 
Thorns never deterred Sister Frances. Her hands 
were scratched and torn in many a place, but she 
never stopped her work on that account nor did 
she ever protect them with gloves. 

Alethea had once brought her a pair, with some 
cold cream, for the injured members made a great 
appeal to her sympathies. The good mother, 
however, would not permit Sister Frances to 
take the gloves. They were in the nature of a 
present, she argued, and all such personal pos- 
sessions their rule forbade. The cold cream, 
though, was accepted—after consideration—the 
judgment of the ultimate appeal being that it 
ranked as a medicine. 

It was certainly one of which Sister Frances 
stood in great need, for her hands were very pain- 
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ful. She didn’t stop to think of them often, and, 
since Alethea’s offering had been exhausted, there 
was nothing to do but to overlook such small 
injuries. At this Sister Frances was an adept; to 
all intents and purposes her scratches and bruises | 
did not exist. 

It was Paget who now deplored the long red 
marks across the busy hands. He came down 
the garden path, attracted by the clicking sound 
of the shears, and seeking that diversion of which 
the idle are ever in quest. 

“You’ve hurt yourself!” he exclaimed. 

Sister Frances started so violently that she 
snipped wildly in the air. “I thought you were 
the evil one,” she explained, with a laugh. 

“ Are you so afraid of him?” 

“Ah, but I have the cause!” she cried. “All 
the day I must work to escape him.” 

“How about the rest of us?’’ Paget asked. 

“Eh bien, some of you do not escape.” 

“Mr. Shultz,” he suggested. 

“Perhaps, and perhaps Monsieur Paget.” 

“Sister, I am a reformed character now that I 
am recovering.” 

“They reform the bad way when they get 
well,” she said shrewdly. | 

“That’s too worldly to come from a convent,” 
he told her. 
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“Mais, here the world comes into the convent,” 
she said. 

“We change your views, don’t we?” 

“You broaden them,” she replied, and in her 
smile there was a quick, comprehending humanity 
that gave value to her whole face. 

“You shouldn’t tear up your hands in this way,” 
Paget said, moved to admonish her by the very 
real liking that he felt. 

She held up the hand for a momentary inspec- 
tion. “What you call it—skitch—skatch—— ?” 

“Scratched,” said Paget. 

She laughed merrily at her mistake. “I can- 
not learn how to say it.” — 

Paget looked at the branches and shoots that 
she had thrown about her on the ground. “If I 
had a rake I could clear away this trash.” 

“What! M’sieur, you suggest to work!” she 
exclaimed in delight. ‘Mais, I will see that the 
rake is provided to you.” | 

She ceased her operations with the shears and 
was about to go for the rake when Paget stopped 
her. 

“TIl get it.” 

“But you are lame in the leg.” 

“The doctor advises exercise,” he told her, and 
moved slowly down the path. 

‘Make application to Monsieur Samuel,” she 
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called after him. ‘“‘It will give him great joy to 
furnish you to a rake.” 

Mr. Samuel was indeed well content to put 
the rake into Paget’s hands. 

“Tm glad to see you tryin’ to do your share,” 
he remarked patronizingly, with an eye on Mike 
Sheenan as he spoke. 

“Ye should be thankful for returnin’ strength,” 
said Mike, who was not to be downed, at least by 
Mr. Samuel’s thrusts. 

Paget was thankful. It was a sides pleasure 
to do something again, even so small a task as that 
of raking the garden paths, and the society of 
Sister Frances gave, somehow, a touch of gayety 
to the morning. He marvelled at it as he worked, 
throwing now and again a questioning glance at 
the little figure bobbing about among the plants. 
Her very back seemed to emanate cheerfulness, 
and the few words that she called to him from time 
to time usually set him to laughing. 

“You are a merry nun, sister,” he said ap- 
provingly. 

“Can the le-o-pard change his spots?” she in- 
quired in reply. 

Paget thought not and was glad, in this case, 
of the inability. 

She grew silent for a time after that, and then, - 
as they happened to work close together, she 
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expounded her thought. “Some seek to serve 
by denying their self,” she said. 

“Like the good mother,” thought Paget, but 
he made no comment, and Sister Frances con- 
tinued: 

“For me, I cannot. I take myself from the 
hand of the good God and must use what I 
receive.” 

“You should have been a Protestant, sister,” 
he said. 

“A Protestant! Never!” She spoke with a 
fervor that left no doubt as to her convictions, 
and, chancing to pass the little shrine, she dropped 
to her knees before the Virgin, in momentary 
adoration, entirely sincere. 

“Do not mistake me, m’sieur, I respec’ your 
faith.” | 

Paget was silent, wondering whether his faith, 
so far as it was typified in himself, deserved the 
respect of the little sister. 

‘See, it have compel you to rake the garden,” 
she exclaimed gayly. 

‘That’s the result of your religion, not mine,” 
he told her. 

‘Mais, the religion of one cannot compel two, 
m’sieur, otherwise we should not lack for as- 
sistance as we do at times,” she said. 

“You believe ‘to labor is to pray,’ don’t you?” 
he asked. 
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“ Assuredly,” she cried, and fell to digging vio- 
let plants on the instant. Suddenly she looked 
up from her work. 

“Voilà, mademoiselle !” she exclaimed. 

Paget turned quickly; Alethea was coming 
down the garden path. 

Alethea had a great weakness for Sister Frances, 
and never lost an opportunity for a talk with her, 
so that she probably did not realize that Paget’s 
presence had attracted her in any way. She gave 
him a very casual greeting indeed. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Paget.” 

It sounded well enough until it was contrasted 
with the cordiality of the tone in which she spoke 
to Sister Frances. He felt himself relegated to a 
very humble position at once, for she had man- 
aged to throw a note of condescension into the 
kindness of her voice. He knew why she was 
offended; he was well aware that she had not liked 
his declining her invitation to ride. 

“She thinks me unappreciative, or fancies that 
I think too much of myself,” he decided, and won- 
dered whether he should attempt to join in the 
conversation. Of course, he might rake himself 
out of all embarrassment, to a longitude where 
he could hear without being put to the painful 
necessity of self-assertion, bat flight, while offer- 
ing safety, seldom holds the charm of a Bolger 
course, so he stayed. 
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He had to give great attention to his raking 
in order to remain comparatively stationary; he 
went over some places several times. 

Alethea stooped by the side of Sister Frances. 
“Let me help dig,” she said. 

“Oh, but the hands!” the sister protested. 

Alethea’s hands did look very fine in texture 
and very pink against the newly upturned earth. 
“I shall use the trowel,” she said. 

Sister Frances used the trowel, but she also 
grubbed for the violet roots with her fingers, 
which accounted for the success of her efforts. 
Alethea went at it with daintiness and finally 
extracted one plant from the tangled mass of 
roots. 

“Ah, you succeed!” Sister Frances exclaimed 
encouragingly. 

Alethea brushed off her fingers and made an- 
other onslaught. It took her perhaps longer to 
get out the second plant. Then she stopped, and 
watched Sister Frances admiringly. 

“You must not attack the root like the em- 
broidery, so delicate,” the sister said. 

“I think I could plant them better than I dig 
them,” Alethea remarked. | 

“Ies all very hard on the hands,” said Paget, 
who thought he had been silent quite long enough. 

Alethea said nothing to this, nor did Sister 
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Frances, though, to be sure, the speech did not 
demand a reply. He raked a trifle nearer to the 
two women stooping over the violet border. 

“I should love to plant them,” Alethea said. 

Sister Frances looked doubtful. 

“Id put in hope and aspiration for every 
plant, then it would surely flower in the spring.” 

“Mais, also keep the root straight, and pack 
in the soil with care.” 

“Where do you want them put?” Alethea 
asked, looking about for a place to begin. 

“There are scarcely any in that bed yonder,” 
said Paget. 

It was Sister Frances who looked in the direc- 
tion he indicated. Alethea busied herself in col- 
lecting the plants and the trowel. The sister 
thought well of Paget’s suggestion and marked 
off a line for Alethea to follow. 

“I might dig a trench,” he volunteered, but 
this Alethea thought not at all necessary. 

“I can manage very well with the trowel,” she 
said. | 

“ But Sister Frances needs the trowel.” 

“Do you, sister ?” 

“T can do without it,” the sister replied. 

Alethea turned to Paget with a slightly haughty 
look which said very plainly: “You see, you are 
mistaken.” 
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His own expression, however, was quite tri- 
umphant. It boldly asserted: “You see, I am 
right.” 

“TIl get a spade,” he said, and turned away. 

“I suppose Mr. Paget is almost well enough 
to leave?” she remarked. 

Sister Frances hoped that he would not leave 
just yet. “Few who come here make such a 
rapid recovery,” she said. ‘To eat is very com- 
mon, but to work once again—mais, it is singu- 
lar! Besides”—her voice lost its jesting note— 
““M’sieur Paget is—what shall I say? In my 
country we say gentleman, and it mean some- 
thing.” 

“It couldn’t be a greater distinction than it is 
in America,” said Alethea. 

The sister laughed. “You mean there are not 
much, mademoiselle. For myself,’’ she went on 
expansively, “I was not what you call aristocrat, 
but I know. We take notice to observe those 
thing in France.” 

“Was your father a farmer, sister ?” 

“We had a vineyard, mademoiselle, a vine- 
yard near Bordeaux.” 

“That’s on the Seine, isn’t it?” 

“Mais, non, the Garonne. She make a turn 
just round my father’s hill, and often in the night 
my mother tell me to lie still and hear the song 
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of the Garonne beneath my window. Then I 
listen, so, and before I can hear what the good 
river sing, pouf! I am asleep once more.” Sister 
Frances leaned her head on one side and imitated 
slumber. 

Alethea smiled at the comical picture, yet 
there was a tender light in her eyes, for she seemed 
to see the little cottage home in “the pleasant 
land of France.” Paget, returning just then 
with the spade, thought that her expression had 
gained an indefinable charm that seldom touches _ 
the face of youth. 

Sister Frances gave numerous directions as to 
the digging of the trench, for she realized that 
“zeal without knowledge” was not to be trusted 
among her flowers. Paget had fancied the task 
a simpler one. 

“ Regardez, m’sieur, not too close to the breek. 
Voila, the root of the camellia! Assez, assez, 
you dig it both too deep and too wide! Mais, 
keep the line straight !” 

He tried to observe her directions, and under 
her watchful eye he finished, with some nervous- 
ness. 

Her approbation was most acceptable. “C’est 
bon, m’sieur. And now, mademoiselle.” , 

Alethea stood ready with a handful of the 
withering violet plants. Sister Frances took one 
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of them from her and gave a first lesson in flori- 
culture. 

= “Now, you may make progression alone,” she 
said, and went back to her work on the other 
side of the rose-bed. 

Alethea labored with diligence and care. Paget 
watched her uneasily. She was certainly getting 
her hands very dirty. Suddenly he stooped be- 
side her. 

“Suppose you let me rake in the earth.” 

“Thank you, I can manage very well.” 

He couldn’t force his assistance upon her, but 
fortunately his eye fell upon a bit of broken lath 
that lay beside the camellia-bush. “Suppose you 
try this,” he suggested, and laid the stick by the 
edge of the trench. 

She hesitated, but its usefulness was obvious. 
“That’s quite a good idea,” she said with some 
cordiality of tone. 

He felt relieved that she was no longer packing 
in the earth with her hands. Incidentally, too, 
the violets were better planted. He noticed that 
she pulled the first ones up now and put them 
in again, patting them down with the stick in a 
way that he found most agreeable to watch. 

Soon he made another discovery—over by the 
summer-house an empty soap box stood on end. 
He seized upon it at once, hoping to gain addi- 
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tional thanks from Alethea, and a possible re- 
newal of friendly relations, but as he turned with 
the prize he noticed that Sister Frances was also 
kneeling upon the ground. 

Alethea had seen him as he secured the soap 
box. She had even been aware that he intended 
to offer it to her to sit upon, and she was still 
uncertain as to whether she would accept it or 
not. She thought, indeed, that he was becoming 
officious in his care for her comfort. It was just 
after she had arrived at this decision that she 
heard him present the box to Sister Frances. 

The girl watched him in some surprise. What 
a nice thing for him to do! Somehow, she didn’t 
question his thought of herself. Only a man of 
proper breeding would have chosen to provide 
first for a middle-aged woman and a nun. So 
much her knowledge of masculinity had taught her. 

Sister Frances didn’t want the box. She 
worked too quickly to make herself comfortable, 
so Paget had the satisfaction of offering it to 
Alethea, after all. She protested, but not with 
coldness. She even smiled at him, and some- 
thing told him that it was the happy accident of 
having first shown his consideration of Sister 
Frances that had won the approval he desired. 
He went back to the work that must, perforce, 
take him farther away from her at every stroke, 
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but soon she turned and said: “I think I will ask 
you to rake in the earth, Mr. Paget. Perhaps 
I'd get on better that way.” 

He could scarcely believe his ears, but he ha- 
stened up with his rake, and then began a method 
of planting that amused Sister Frances as she 
looked at them through the rose-bushes. The 
work became absorbing, so much so that they 
scarcely noticed that the little sister had moved 
away to other tasks across the garden and left 
them to themselves. 

Alethea first discovered her departure. ‘‘Sis- 
ter Frances !” she called, and waved her hand. 

Sister Frances waved back, but she was too 
busy to talk, and Alethea decided not to follow 
her. She sat on the box and watched Paget put 
the last touches to their work. When he had 
finished he began to rake again. 

“You’ve been over all this,” she said. 

He looked about him ruefully. “I don’t sup- 
pose you feel that you could move on a little 
farther?”’ 

“Why don’t you sit down awhile and rest?” 
she suggested. She rose as she spoke and pushed 
the soap box toward him. 

“Must you go?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid I must,” and the sincerity of the 
regret was evident. 
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“You have quite forgiven me?” 

“For what, Mr. Paget ?” | 

He had no idea that she could be so formidable, 
and he answered rather vaguely, for he hesitated 
to say that he thought her displeasure due to his 
refusal of her invitation to drive. 

“You were not altogether cordial to me when 
you came to-day.” 

“Wasn’t I? I didn’t mean to be rude.” 

“What did you mean to be?” he asked, and 
she was not sure that she could answer, though 
she said with apparent naturalness: “Why, I 
don’t know that I had any intention. I suppose 
I have different moods, just like everybody else.” 

“I should never suspect it. Besides, you don’t 
seem like everybody else.” 

Alethea longed to ask him why not, but she 
felt that she didn’t quite wish to discuss herself . 
and her peculiarities with a stranger—at least, 
not with him. 

Paget saw that she had checked a natural in- 
clination to inquiry and gathered that she pre- 
ferred their conversation should not run upon 
personal lines—or not upon the line of her own 
personality, for she immediately began to dis- 
course upon his characteristics. 

“Tm afraid you are rather sensitive, Mr. Paget, 
and it’s such a mistake to be so.” 
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“Its a new thing with me,” he said in exten- 
uation of his fault. 

“You ought not to let it grow upon you, for it 
will make you so unhappy.” 

“You are not sensitive, are you, Miss Law- 
rence ?” 

She seemed somewhat annoyed at his ques- 
tion. “No, I don’t think I am.” 

“Then I suppose that accounts for your seem- 
ing to be so happy always.” 

She let this statement pass without comment 
and continued her remarks. 

“People never mean to hurt your feelings, you 
know. Indeed, half the time they are not think- 
ing about you at all.” 

“But Pd rather be thought about—by some 
people.” 

“Tm afraid you are conceited, Mr. Paget.” 

“I used to be—before the accident.” 

“What accident ?”. 

“The one that brought me here. The home has 
a levelling effect.” 

“That sounds dissatisfied.” 

He smiled with an expression of PE cane: 
“It appears that I am sensitive, conceited, and 
dissatisfied.” 

“Oh, those are just tendencies. Your case isn’t 
really alarming.” 
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“ But an alarming case is more interesting.” 

“Your complications furnish the interest,” she 
said. 

“Would you mind telling me if there are any 
hopeful symptoms? Is there anything about me 
that deserves commendation ?” 

She regarded him attentively, with a slight ex- 
pression of mockery about her mouth and eyes. 

As her gaze turned upon him Paget regretted 
that he had invited its scrutiny, for suddenly he 
became painfully aware of the awful purpleness 
of the purple suit. Not even the memory of the 
admiration it had received from Mary Giffin and 
Mr. Samuel could save him from the conviction 
of sin. He deplored also the fact of having re- 
laxed his principles in the matter of cuffs. 

His evident embarrassment saved him from 
the compliment that Alethea, in the kindness of 
her heart, was about to pay to the new suit. 

All that she said was, “I like you, Mr. Paget, 
nevertheless,” and in his supersensitive frame of 
mind he understood her “‘nevertheless” to apply 
to his raiment. 
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word or a glance will set it leaping and flar- 
ing beyond all bounds and all control. So Paget 
learned to his sorrow. Yet it became his chief 
object in life to secure those words and glances, 
and it was surprising how many little errands of 
mercy brought Alethea to the home. What she 
thought of him, in what light she viewed him, he 
could not tell. That he interested her, however, 
was plain, and as their acquaintance progressed 
she often found matter for thought in what he 
said. 

“You look at things so differently from the way 
I always think you will,” she said one day. ‘“‘I 
somehow fancy you are going to be more of a 
radical in your views.” 

“Why ?” he questioned, eager to elicit from her 
an opinion regarding himself. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said with hesitation, 
for she didn’t want to tell him that she thought 
poor and unfortunate men were apt to be radi- 
cals. “I suppose I get to expecting those views 
in the home because I hear Mr. Samuel and Mr. 
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leans to radicalism.” 

“Does that seem to you to indicate discon- 
tent or aspiration ?” he queried. 

Her face grew grave as she answered him. “It 
seems to me to be the result of hard experience. 
I am almost tempted to be a radical myself when I 
see them so broken by the struggle with the world.” 

Bini it was the flesh and the devil that did 

” he suggested. 

«Probably, but it seems to me hen I am here 
that things must be all wrong, since so many are 
worsted in the fight.” 

“ Are you a suffragist, Miss Lawrence ?” 

She shook her head. “I’m too old-fashioned. 
I think it’s religion and not woman’s suffrage that 
the world needs.” 

He had heard that before, of course, but she 
said it so sincerely that the little speech carried 
conviction. 

“I believe you are right,” he said almost rev- 
erently. 

“Life seems so complex, and it ought to be so 
simple,” she went on. 

“Don’t you find it simple?” he asked. 

“I? Yes. But everything is provided for me. 
I’m just a—just a——” 

“A flower,” he suggested. 
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She smiled. “Thats a polite way of putting 
it. But what I mean is that people who are out 
of the struggle don’t count.” 

“Would you say that I counted ?” 

“You? Why, of course. You are only tempo- 
rarily disabled, aren’t you?” 

“I trust so, and yet I am not sure that I have 
ever been much of a struggler.” 

She looked at him critically for a moment. ‘“‘T 
believe that’s what is the matter with you, Mr. 
Paget,” she said as though she had found some- 
thing that had eluded her. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” he asked. “I didn’t 
know there was anything definite the matter.” _ 

“That’s just it. You are too content to let 
things rock along.” 

“But you warned me against being dissatis- 
fied.” 

“Yes, of course. I meant in disposition.” 

‘‘Isn’t there a confusing similarity between a 
dissatisfied temper and a laudable discontent with 
the conditions of life?” he suggested. 

“Not at all,’’ she answered with that surety 
of assertion, that easy generalization indicative 
of youth. 

“Suppose you accept the fact that I am a con- 
Servative,” he said. ‘“‘There’s some virtue in be- 
ing one honestly, you know.” 
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“Oh, yes, I know. There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in it.” 

He was moved to self-defense and spoke with 
some warmth. ‘‘Ashamed of! I fancy not. In- 
deed, in this age of rampant radicalism, when 
society is tottering under the blows of the re- 
former’s pick, when all that’s good and pure and 
decent in life is falling into the mud, the conserva- 
tism of the faithful is the only bulwark left.” 

“That’s fine,” she said. “I didn’t know you 
could get so stirred up.” 

“Didn’t you? Some things stir me.” 

“I suppose they must, but you always seem 
so quiet and philosophic.” 

He smiled, for, if she did but know it, he felt 
far from philosophic in her society. 

“You are an odd man, Mr. Paget—consider- 
ing.” 

“Considering what ?” he inquired. 

She didn’t answer, and he continued: ‘‘ You 
mean considering the ups and downs that I must 
have seen.” 

“They don’t seem to have hardened you a bit,” 
she said admiringly. ‘“‘Now, Mr. Samuel——’” 

“I’m younger than Mr. Samuel,” he reminded 
her quickly. 

“Yes, and you think more deeply. Of course, 
education hasn’t anything to do with it,” she 
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asserted. ‘‘A man’s thinking doesn’t depend upon 
his education, does it ?” 

“Not in essence, perhaps, but in form, cer- 
tainly,” he replied. . 

“And form does mean a great deal,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘Now, Mr. Shultz has really very in- 
teresting views, but I never enjoy talking to him 
as I do to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Paget, and he tried not to 
say it stiffly. l 

“We have really gotten to be friends, haven’t 
we, Mr. Paget?” 

He didn’t meet the sweet, frank expression in 
her eyes. “You are very kind to say so,” he 
answered. 

Her face clouded in a moment. ‘You are mak- 
ing reservations,” she said accusingly. 

“I understand what is possible better than you 
do, Miss Lawrence,” he said, and was immedi- 
ately sorry that he had spoken. 

“You think I am too light and frivolous to be 
the friend of a man who has had to deal with the 
real difficulties of life,” she said regretfully. 

“No, I don’t think that,” he answered. “I 
am aware of your breadth of feeling. The trouble 
iswith me. I’m—I’m a very poor sort of person.” 

“We are all that to ourselves,” she told him 
encouragingly. “You don’t know what coming 
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here and having somebody I can really talk to 
means to me.” 

“What can it mean? You have so much be- 
sides,” he said. 

“Yes, I have a great deal besides, but this is the 
only place I go where I can be serious.” 

“And you find that agreeable ?” 

“Very. It’s like eating bread and butter after 
candy and cake,” she told him. 

“I thought young women could stand an un- | 
limited diet of sweets.” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t, Mr. Paget. That’s what 
everybody else seems to think.” 

“Well, I can’t hope to be different from the rest 
of the world.” 

“ But you are, and that’s why I like to talk to 
you so much,” she declared ingenuously. “You 
are not always paying compliments that you don’t 
mean.” 

“That is true,” he said slowly. “IfI paid you 
a compliment I should mean it.” 

“Pay me one now,” she suggested, wondering 
how Mr. Paget would word a compliment. 

He was not to be beguiled into giving utterance 
to the extravagances of his thought. “‘I hesitate 
to begin,” he said truthfully, ‘for one would 
be such a pitiful expression of all that I would 
say.” 
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“Beautiful! You have paid them before, Mr. 
Paget,” she cried, and yet he was aware that she 
was not as well pleased as she would have been at 
a more bungling attempt. He fancied that there 
was a suggestion of displeasure in her face as she 
turned from him and that she greeted Mr. Sam- 
uel with more than her usual cordiality. _ 

“I ain’t feelin’ partic’lar strong, I thank you,” 
Mr. Samuel replied, and his whole aspect was 
lugubrious. “Fact is, I ain’t able to do all I’m 
called on for.” 

“Why, you know the sisters will let. you stop 
if you’re sick, Mr. Samuel,” Alethea reminded 
him. 

“That’s right—if they think you’re sick, but 
they set their idea of sickness mighty high for 
some. Of co’se, I’m not sayin’ that some others 
don’t lay up for triflin’ ailments, but I ain’t never 
been a fav’rite with the good mother.” 

“It’s not a matter of favoritism, and you know 
it,” Alethea said severely. 

“I don’t know nothin’ about it,” Mr. Samuel 
answered doggedly. “All I sees is Shultz settin’ 
in the bed whenever he’s a mind to, an’ he ain’t 
got nothin’ like my trouble. The doctor says, — 
he says to me, ‘I wouldn’t be surprised to hear of 
you droppin’ off from any one of three things,’ 
he says.” 
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“But you must have improved wonderfully 
since then,” Alethea said. 

“No, I been goin’ down-hill ever since, but 
I will say I been totin’ quite a load notwith- 
standin’.” 

“It’s easier to take a load down-hill than up,” 
Paget suggested. 7 

“That’s in reg’lar travellin’,” Mr. Samuel re- 
marked, “but in this here journey of life things 
is diff’ent.” 

“What has gotten into you all of a sudden?” 
Paget asked. ‘You were as chipper as ever yes- 
terday.”’ 

“There it is now! Hol’ up to your work an’ 
nobody don’t think of praisin’ you, but just you 
give in to your feelin’s an’ everybody begins 
throwin’ blame on you. I tell you I can’t stan’ 
up no longer under all I got to do in this place.” 

“Vite, M’sieur Samuel!” came the voice of 
Sister Frances from across the yard. 

He turned in exasperation at the sound. “There 
it is again! One of ’em’s a-callin’ at me all day.” 

He moved off as he spoke, and Paget and 
Alethea looked after him in silence for a mo- 
’ ment. 

“He gets this way every now and then,” she 
said, but she felt uneasy about him and told 
Sister Gertrude of it later. 
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“To-morrow is his day for going out, and 
there’s no telling what he'll do,” the sister said 
with some apprehension. 

“ Better not let him go,” Alethea advised. 

Sister Gertrude was uncertain what to do. 
“It makes him take on something dreadful about 
the good mother when he’s crossed,” she said, 
yet she debated with herself for some time. Fi- 
nally, however, kindness of heart outweighed dis- 
cretion, and she decided to say nothing of her 
fears. 

“She was at the gate next morning when Mr. 
Samuel started for his day’s outing, and she gave 
him a parting admonition to which, it must be 
confessed, he paid very little attention. 

“I reckon I’m going to draw my breath ’cordin’ 
to my own plans to-day,” he muttered as he 
‘hurried off between the lilies and the althea 
bushes that lined the walk without. 

Sister Gertrude watched him as long as he was 
to be seen through the eyehole in the gate. Mr. 
Samuel looked rather portly that morning. He 
had on one of the few overcoats of the establish- 
ment, and it seemed to add decided bulk to his — 
figure. 

“I believe he’s getting fat,” she said as she 
turned away from the gate. 

“Be ye talkin’ of Samuel, sister ?” Mike Shee- 
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nan inquired. ‘‘Sure, it’s his fiddle and not his 
figger that be stuffin’ out the overcoat.” 

The sister looked mystified for a moment, but 
Mike was only too eager to explain: “He’s car- 
ryin’ all his belongin’s in his inside, so to speak.” 

“You should have told us of this before, Mike.” 

“Faith, Pd no idea of his intintions no more 
than I have at the present speakin’,” Mike pro- 
tested. “I was only thinkin’ it a bit strange 
whin he requested me assistance in spreadin’ his 
other pants across his shoulders. I says: ‘It’s 
not customary, Samuel.’ He says, ‘The tem- 
perachure is turnin’ colder,’ and with that he 
chucks in his fiddle for a chist protector.” 

“But you must have known that something 
was wrong.” 

“Not until I seen him man off through the 
gate,” Mike declared. “Then it come’upon me 
Samuel be after runnin’ away.” 

Sister Gertrude was truly distressed at this. 
“Hes not able to take care of himself,” she ex- 
claimed, and put an anxious eye up to the loop- 
hole again. Mr. Samuel, however, was not to be 
seen. 

“He’s makin’ tracks and gone for good,” said 
Mike. 

“You have no feeling, Mike,” Sister Gertrude 
cried with some severity. 
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“Faith, it’s him ye’re speakin’ about,” said 
Mike. “ Lavin’ the home where he was give all 
the opportunities of earnin’ his livin’ without 
dependin’ upon charity like some which is not so 
blessed in health.” 

“He didn’t have to work too hard,” Sister 
Gertrude cried quickly. 

“Work! Why, sister, them little jobs just 
give Samuel good exercise,” Mike exclaimed, and 
prepared to hold forth further upon this his fa- 
vorite theme, but Sister Gertrude was walking 
toward the house. 

She felt that the matter should be reported 
to the good mother at once. Indeed, there was 
now no doubt in Sister Gertrude’s mind that she 
ought to have told of her apprehensions regarding 
Mr. Samuel on the preceding day. She felt that 
she was at fault, and it was with some trepidation 
that she knocked on the door at the end of the 
long piazza. 

The good mother, at her accounts within, heard 
the timid knock with some annoyance. She 
checked the feeling at once, however, and called 
out a businesslike “Entrez!” There was merely 
resignation in the austere face that was raised to 
greet the little sister. 
~ It was a small room and, like all the others 
in the house, very bare and scantily furnished. 
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The good mother’s ledger was spread out on an 
oilcloth-covered table. Two extra wooden chairs 
stood beneath a shelf of books. That was all. 
There was no fire in the grate, but the sunlight, 
falling through the two uncurtained windows, gave 
a good deal of warmth. 

The air outside was chilly, and Sister Gertrude 
would have found the temperature of the office 
distinctly comfortable had she been sufficiently 
easy in her mind to enjoy it. She stood in some 
awe of the good mother at the best of times, and 
when, as now, she came to confess a fault or a 
mistake of conduct, her nervousness was quite 
perceptible. She was always careful to say of 
the mother superior, “‘She’s a grand woman!” 
but never was there in her voice a note of any 
feeling warmer than respect. Unfortunately, af- 
fection springs not at the call of duty. 

“I hope I am not interrupting you,” she be- 
gan. 

The other made no protest. 

“It’s about Mr. Samuel,” Sister Gertrude went 
on. 

The good mother’s expression hardened. “I 
do not feel that there is any reason for showing 
special consideration for Monsieur Samuel.” 

“Oh, it’s not that!” Sister Gertrude exclaimed. 
“Of course, I know that I have worried you about 
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him at times, but this is something very different, 
and I do blame myself for not telling you yester- 
day evening, when Miss Lawrence spoke to me 
about it.” 7 

The gray eyes centred on Sister Gertrude in 
a most disconcerting gaze. “What! You have 
information which you withhold from me at the 
proper time, sister? May I ask how you expect 
me to perform my duty in the home?” . 

“It was not exactly information, it was only 
a sort of idea,” Sister Gertrude explained. 

The good mother lifted her eyebrows ever so 
slightly. “We say in France, ‘Qui s'excuse, 
s’accuse,’ sister. It is evident that you regret 
to-day that you yesterday refrained from speech. 
I understand quite well that you acted upon 
your own inclination, regardless of the rules of 
the order. Now let us proceed. Concerning 
Monsieur Samuel ?” 

The little sister was not quite able to proceed. 
She swallowed hard once or twice before she 
could speak again, and then she had to make a 
further attempt to justify her conduct. 

“If I had had anything particular to tell you, 
. good mother, I would have come to you soon 
enough, but it was only suspicions, and, as I said 
to Miss Lawrence, ‘It’s probably nothing at all 
but imagination.’ ” 


Pal 
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“ Ah, you found, then, sufficient ground for con- 
versation with a stranger and a Protestant ?” 

“She was the one who told me about it,” Sis- 
ter Gertrude declared, now almost tearful in her 
utterance. 

“Eh bien, let us proceed,” the good mother said 
again, but Sister Gertrude was not so easily 
turned aside. | 

“Of course, it was somewhat on Mr. Samuel’s 
account that I didn’t say anything, for he takes 
on terrible when he’s crossed.” 

“Sister Gertrude, I must request you to tell me 
what you have come to say.” 

“I’m going to in a minute, good mother. But 
it was on your account, too, that I kept quiet last 
night, for you’ve spoken to me before for taking 
up your time with things that were not important, 
and I’m sure I can’t tell when they are important 
and when they are not. To be sure, Miss Law- 
rence seemed to think this was, but she has had 
no experience, and she’s Protestant, and so I 
decided.” 

The good mother rose from her chair. ‘‘Sister 
Gertrude, I see that you realize you were mis- 
taken in your judgment. Now, once more, let 
us go forward. What has Monsieur Samuel 
done ?” 

“That’s what I’m not sure about even yet.” 
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The mother superior sighed. ‘‘State your sus- 
picions, sister.” 

Sister Gertrude hesitated. “I think—that is, 
I believe—that is, I am almost sure that he has 
gone for good.” | | 

The suggestion of a smile played about the good 
mother’s mouth. “‘Horreeble!” she exclaimed, 
and raised her hands. Sister Gertrude looked 
_at her in uncomprehending surprise, and the ex- 
pression and tone were conventionalized at once. 

“You disturb yourself without reason, sister, 
I am persuaded.” 

“But he left just a few minutes ago.” 

“Eh bien. Is it not his day? Surely even 
Monsieur Samuel may be permitted to promenade 
himself upon occasion.” 

“But you don’t understand, good mother. He 
had his violin under his coat, and Mike said his 
other pants were around his neck.” i 

“Assuredly he will present a striking appear- 
ance upon the boulevard.” 

“He had on the brown overcoat,” Sister Ger- 
trude explained. 

“Mais, does he not know that to be the property 
of the home ?” 

“He ought to know it,” Sister Gertrude replied. 
“We have only three, and we'd be dreadfully 
Short if he doesn’t bring it back. I couldn’t be- 
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lieve Mr. Samuel would do such a thing, but I 
-suppose we should be glad he has it, for he’d 
suffer something dreadful without it. It’s only | 
that I don’t know how we'll get on with just the 
two. Mike has to wear one all the time, for he’s _ 
out chewing tobacco even in the coldest weather, | 
and the gray one has rubbed very thin.” 

“Calm yourself, sister. Monsieur will return 
the coat—and remain with it, I have no doubt.” 

“Oh, I do trust so! If I had told you what I 
suspected you might have stopped his going out 
this morning.” 

“Qui, oui.” The good mother’s raised hand 
forbade a renewal of excuses. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what we are to do with- 
out Mr. Samuel’s help,” Sister Gertrude said. 

The good mother was more cheerful. ‘‘Never 
fear. Some one will be raised up to do. the work, 
sister.” o 

“But I shall miss Mr. Samuel,” Sister Gertrude 
said sadly. 7 

“ Affection is vanity, sister.” 

“Yes, of course. It’s just that he knows our 
ways so well. Then, too, if he were able to take 
care of himself it would be different, but he’s not 
fit to be out in the world, good mother. If I had 
only spoken to you last night when Miss Law- 
rence and Mr. Paget-——” | 
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The good mother repeated the name quickly. 
“Monsieur Paget! The one provided to take up 
the duties of Monsieur Samuel! I observe that 
he is recovered from his injuries.” | 

“He still limps a little,” Sister Gertrude said, 
“and besides—besides——” , 

“Eh bien, besides ?” : 

“Tt’s only that Mr. Paget doesn’t know very 
much about working. Sister Frances says he is 
a gentleman.” 

“And what is that, may I ask? Here, I need 
not remind you, sister, there are no such dis- 
tinctions.” 

“Of course not,” Sister Gertrude hastily ad- 
mitted. “I only meant he couldn’t do what Mr. 
Samuel did.” 

“He can at least try to learn, and it will be 
well to remind him that he has the advantage of 
youth,” said the good mother with some severity. 

The little sister dared make no further objec- 
tion. When she had gone the other stood a mo- 
ment in thought, then she resumed her seat, drew 
the chair again to the table, and took up her pen. © 

The sound of the chair drawn over the bare 
boards awoke Hafiz, who slumbered in a patch 
of sunlight by the side of his mistress. He 
stretched himself and looked up at her with 
an odd little sound of inquiry. The good 
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mother met his eyes with a gaze more re- 
sponsive than was her wont. Thus encouraged 
the black cat rose and climbed upon her shoulder. 

“Your friend has gone, my child!” she said, 
and was ashamed of her sense of satisfaction, in 
the face of such purring and unsuspecting affec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER X 
AGET had no idea that the-departure of Mr. 


Samuel would have for him a very personal 
significance. He missed his friend, but he was 
unprepared for Sister Gertrude’s timid announce- 
ment that the good mother had decreed that he 
should look after Goliath and the cow. 

“ Also the chickens,” the little sister added. 

Paget demurred at that. “Why couldn’t Mike 
take the chickens?” he asked, falling uncon- 
sciously into Mr. Samuel’s habit of resentment 
toward Mike’s uselessness. 

Sister Gertrude looked at him reproachfully, 
and he hastened to explain his suggestion. 

‘Chickens ought to be light work, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, you won’t mind them at all,” she 
agreed. 

“But I do mind them. I can’t bear their hor- 
rid, flappy ways.” 

Her eyes opened in astonishment. ‘Why, 
there’s no reason to be afraid of them.” 

“I’m not afraid of them,” he said loftily. ‘It’s 
simply that I have peculiar sentiments in regard 
to chickens—I don’t like them. Now, Mike, I’m 
sure, would as lief be flapped at as not.” | 
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“Mike can’t do anything,” she said with an air 
of finality which he thought ` distinctly unfair. 
“Sister Frances will have to do it, I suppose, if 
you can’t.” 

Paget capitulated: at once. “‘What shall I have 
to do to the creatures?” he asked with resigna- 
tion. 

Sister Gertrude beamed upon him joyfully. “I 
knew you were only joking,” she said. 

Yet Paget didn’t look jocular as he contem- 
plated his duties in the chicken yard. ‘Don’t 
they have the pip sometimes?” he asked un- 
easily ‘I haven’t the faintest idea what to do 
for the pip.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that. Sister 
Frances can help you if they get sick,” she a as- 
sured him. — 

“Did she help Mr. Samuel ?” 

“No, but Mr. Samuel had a wonderful hand 
with chickens. And as for pip! He greased their 
tongues.” | 

Paget groaned aloud. “Greased their tongues ! 
I'll do it, though, if it’s necessary,” he said with 
grim determination. 

“The good mother will be so pleased,” Sister 
Gertrude said approvingly. 

“Isn’t that a figure of speech eo, 

She looked puzzled. 
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= “Doesn’t the good mother expect her commands 
to be obeyed ?” he asked. 

“Yes, certainly. But she'll be glad to know 
that you will do as she suggests.” 

“Was it her suggestion in the beginning that 
influenced Mr. Samuel to undertake his various 
duties?” Paget asked. | 

“Yes, the good mother plans everything in the 
home. She will be gratified, though, to know 
that you have shown such a nice spirit, Mr. Paget.” 

“Then you will give a good account of me?” 

“Oh, yes, I always do.” 

“Thank you, Sister Gertrude ! Do you think 
it has any effect?” 

“Any effect?” 

“Well, the good mother doesn’t seem impressed 
by my virtue.” 

“She’s not one to talk much,” Sister Gertrude 
explained. 

“I don’t mind—I’d rather have your good 
opinion any day,” he declared. 

The little sister couldn’t help being gratified at 
that, but she shook her head and told him they 
should all strive to please the good mother. 

“Did Mr. Samuel please her ?” he asked. 

“Poor Mr. Samuel! Nothing he could do 
Seemed to suit her.” 

“Then I’m sure I’d have no chance. I shall 
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never reach his high mark—particularly about 
the chickens with the pip.” : 

“Mr. Samuel took: it to heart about the good 
mother’s treating him that way,” Sister Gertrude 
confided. ‘He did everything he could for those 
chickens, and she never said a word to him about 

it.” 

“That was enough to sour his temper,” Paget 
remarked. 

“Thats just what I say,” Sister Gertrude 
agreed. “Of course, I’m not criticising the good 
mother,” she hastened to add. “It’s just that 
her time is so taken up; but Mr. Samuel never 
could see it that way.” 

“I fancy she’s never what might be called 
lavish with praise,” Paget said. | 

“Its a matter of principle with her,” Sister 
Gertrude replied. “She doesn’t think people 
should be honored for doing their duty.” 

~ “But where does a man’s duty end ?” 

“With his strength, she thinks. Poor Mr. 
Samuel couldn’t get that into his head, and he 
was always looking for a word of praise.” 

“Did he ever get it?” 

“Not a one! Oh, there are few who can be so 
consistent as the good mother !”’ 

“Personally, I don’t think it’s a good thing to 
be so desperately consistent,” said Paget. 
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“I couldn’t be so, but the good mother —” 
The name seemed to die upon her lips, and Paget, 
looking up inquiringly, beheld the good mother 
herself bearing down upon them. 

“I was just telling Mr. Paget what you want 
him to do,” Sister Gertrude explained at once. 

The other merely bowed and passed on, leav- 
ing silence behind her. In a moment, however, 
she turned, as if with some sudden thought. 

“You drive, Monsieur Paget?” - 

“Yes, good mother.” — 

“Eh bien. Then you will oblige us by taking 
Monsieur Samuel’s place in the wagon.’ 

“I’m thankful we don’t have to trust to Mr. 
Cashdollar again,” Sister Gertrude said as the 
good mother went upon her way. 

Paget himself was not averse to undertaking 
this new duty, for he was beginning to find a cer- 
tain weariness in the life at the home, as Alethea’s 
visits, though frequent, were not of daily occur- 
rence. Mounted in the wagon, however, he felt 
himself in search of adventure, and realized that 
he might catch a glimpse of his lady at any turn- 
ing of the way. | 

It was on the second day out, as they say at 
sea, that the expected really did happen. Paget 
and Goliath were waiting for the sisters in front 
of a butcher’s shop, when an electric runabout 
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drew up beside the wagon and a voice surprised 
him so that he gave Goliath an annoying jerk. 

Alethea laughed. “Did I frighten you?” 

“I didn’t think of your being in a machine. 
I’ve been looking for you on the street.” He was 
moved to truthfulness by the delight of the en- 
- counter. | 

“Then you did want to see me?” 

“Tve been hoping you might come into view 
every time Goliath swung us ’round a corner.” 

She seemed a trifle startled by the ardor of his 
tone, and he sought at once to reassure her. 

“You see, I haven’t many acquaintances in the 
city.” 

Her face showed some displeasure at that, and 
Paget felt himself floundering amid the intrica- 
cies of the feminine mind. 

“Where is Mr. Samuel?” she asked. 

He told her of Mr. Samuel’s defection, and she 
seemed much disturbed. | 

“What will become of him?” she exclaimed, and 
Paget couldn’t answer. 

They considered Mr. Samuel’s probable plight 
for some moments, and then the interest of their 
meeting reasserted itself. 

“Who is out with Sister Claire this morning?” 
she inquired. | 

“Sister Gertrude.” 
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“Then I think TIl surprise them,” she said, and 
stepped out of her machine. He didn’t know 
-= what she was about to do, but in a moment she 
had climbed into the wagon and disposed herself 
upon the rear seat. 

“Now everybody who looks in will think I must 
be a sister, too—of a peculiar order,” she said. 

“ Aren’t you of a peculiar order ?” Paget asked, 
turning to look at her in the sombre setting of 
the wagon’s hood. 

They seemed suddenly to be quite removed 
from the world, whether of people or convention. 
She didn’t answer, but she looked at him, and her 
eyes were very darkly blue in the shadow. His 
face was turned from the light entirely, so that 
she didn’t see all that was revealed upon it, but 
she somehow felt his presence in a way that was 
very strange and very bewildering. 

“I don’t know why I got in here. It was a 
very childish prank indeed,” she said, and rose 
as she spoke. 

“Don’t go,” he begged. “It will only be for a 
moment at best.” 

“At best?” There was acquiescence even in 
her question. She sat down again, and once more 
they were silent. | 

Yet silence is the medium through which truth 
is often best transmitted. Like an essence, it 
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seems to pervade the air itself, and reaches a 
consciousness too finely attuned to respond to 
sound. Alethea had never before been aware of 
these strange sensations. She felt that she must 
break the singular spell that. had fallen upon 
them. 

“Mr. Paget!” she said impulsively. 

“Yes, Miss Lawrence ?” 

She scarcely knew what she should talk about, 
but talk she must. 

“How is—er—the good mother ?” 

“I don’t know, Miss Lawrence.” 

“She is inexplicable, isn’t she ?”’ 

The moment of bewilderment had passed, and, 
as usual, it was the woman who had first regained 
her poise. Her self-possession disheartened him— 
he didn’t care to discuss the good mother just then. 

“And Hafiz?” Alethea went on relentlessly. 
“How does he bear Mr. Samuel’s absence ?” 

“He hasn’t eaten for two days.” 

“Did they give him liver? That’s very good 
for cats.” She paused as if waiting for his com- 
ment. 

“Ts it?” he asked dutifully. 

“Oh, very. Won’t you step into the store and 
get him a little, Mr. Paget?” She held out her 
silver purse to him. “Give me the reins; I'll 
hold Goliath.” 
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He didn’t accept the purse. ‘‘I have a nickel,” 
he said. 

“But I want to send it to him.” He took her 
little bag at that and held it with a sense of pleas- 
ure in its possession. 

“Won’t you go?” she asked again. 

“Of course, if you wish. I couldn’t leave you 
with Goliath, though,” he explained. 

“I am not afraid of Goliath—not so much as 
of some other things.” That was a slip, and she 
realized it. | 

“What?” he asked quickly. “Shall I tell you 
what I think you are afraid of?” 

She nodded without looking at him. 

“I think you are most afraid of yourself—your 
real self.” | 

“It’s so hard to get acquainted with one’s real 
self,” she said slowly. 

“Tt’s the only thing that’s worth being ac- 
quainted with,” he answered with conviction. 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“Experience,” he said, promptly. 

“Do you know my real self, Mr. Paget?” she 
asked curiously. | 

“TI think so.” 

“What am I like?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

Alethea was not so sure that she wanted to 
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hear, after all. “Perhaps it might frighten me,” 
she said lightly. l 

“Perhaps it might.” His voice was serious, 
for he could not follow the changes of her tone. 
“Wouldn’t you risk being frightened for a pos- 
sible gain ?” 

“Pd have to be sure that the gain was quite 
worth while.” | 

“I think you’d take more of a risk than that.” 

“You don’t know me, after all.” 

“Thats merely a difference of opinion,’ 
Paget, who liked not speech so well as silence. 

But Alethea instinctively avoided silence. It 
must not occur again, for she knew that he was 
quite right—she was afraid of herself, a sort of 
dormant self that she had never known before. 
As they spoke they saw the sisters coming out 
of the store. 

“Will you please get the liver for Hafiz?” Ale- 
thea begged. 

He handed her the reins without a word and 
got out of the wagon. 

Sister Gertrude became quite alarmed when 
she discovered that he had left Goliath. 

“He'll stand,” Paget declared, and went on 
his errand. . 

The sisters would not have dreamed of getting 
in the wagon during his absence, but, leaning 
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in to stow away their bundles, they discovered 
Alethea and were as surprised as she had antici- 
pated. There were few events of other than 
serious interest in their lives, and a bit of pleas- 
ant intercourse now and then had a very fine 
flavor indeed. 

When Paget returned Alethea was established 
in her electric once more and was trying to per- 
suade Sister Gertrude to take the seat at her side. 

“I’m sure the good mother wouldn’t like it,” 
the sister said decidedly, but there was a look 
of real regret upon her face. She had never rid- 
den in an automobile, and there are allurements 
against which even the vows of the church can- 
not protect us. 

Paget returned just then with the package of 
meat. He put the silver bag upon the seat. “I 
shall present your compliments to Hafiz,” he said. 
“He will be very grateful for your thoughtful- 
ness.” 

“Do you pretend to understand everything— 
even cats?” she asked. 

“Hafiz is not a regular cat; he is, like myself, a 
gentleman pensioner.” - 

She smiled at him and yet she was not at all 
sure that she caught his meaning. Was he bit- 
ter or merely humorous? She weighed the mat- 
ter quite carefully as she drove off down the street. 
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Paget, too, was wrapped in thought, and the 
little sisters were undisturbed in their religious 
reading by his usual comments along the way. 

Their silence seemed almost sorrowful, but 
Paget found it agreeable and did not question it. 
At the home, too, a graver spirit seemed to prevail 
among the sisters. Even the gay voice of Sister 
Frances was still, and the good mother’s austerity 
was greater than usual. Her face relaxed a trifle 
when the liver was presented to Hafiz. 

“Miss Lawrence is exceedingly kind,” she ex- 
claimed with a suggestion of cordiality in her 
tone, and she hastened to cut the meat and offer 
it upon a platter. 

Hafiz smelled each morsel daintily; he even 
attempted to eat a little; but it was evidently 
not to his taste, and he looked up at his mistress 
and then turned away. 

“Mon enfant!” she said, and knelt beside the 
plate. Hafiz, however, took no further notice 
either of her or of the meat, but leaped upon the 
railing of the veranda and sat there with a rest- 
less aspect, his feet closely drawn beneath him. 

“He misses Mr. Samuel,” said Sister Claire, 
who, for all her saintliness, sometimes spoke 
truth at inopportune moments. 

The good mother rose at once and seemed to 
dismiss the cat from consideration. ‘‘ You were 
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successful in your expedition, sister, I hope?” she 
said gravely. 

“We have enough for the old people,” Sister 
Claire answered—sadly, Paget thought. He 
could hear no more, for the good mother lowered 
her voice as they walked away together. 

At the sisters’ dinner-hour the sound of prayer 
came in a continuous murmur from their refec- 
tory. 

“They won’t have time to eat nothin’,” said 
Mike, and Mr. Cashdollar expressed the opinion 
that Mike himself might be in better health if 
he put in a little prayer along with his own 
food. 

“What food I gets agrees with me very well 
as it is,” said Mike, and cut off a fresh quid of 
tobacco. 

Curiosity as to the happenings in the sisters’ 
dining-hall, however, was not to be sidetracked 
by personalities, and when Mary Giffin appeared 
there was a distinct stir of interest, for Mary 
could be trusted to have any information on cur- 
rent events that was available. 

“I gone in there to ask could I do any little job. 
this afternoon, for my health is improvin’, though 
tain’t what it was befo’ I taken this asthmy.” 

“What was they doin’ ?” Mr. Cashdollar asked. 
He had no desire to hear about Mary’s health. 
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“They was tellin’ their beads.” 

“And not atein’ at all?” Mike inquired. 

“How could they be eatin’ with nothin’ before 
"em but the table-cloth an’ the image of the Vir- 
gin?” 

“Do you mean—?” Paget began in astonish- 
ment. 

“‘Egsactly,” said Mary. “They didn’t have 
nothin’ to eat!” 

“How long has this been going on?” 

“Well, they didn’t have much for breakfast, 
an’ that’s what made me kind of suspicious like 
when I hearn ’em prayin’ for dinner.” 

“ But we brought back supplies this morning.” 

“Them wasn’t more than enough for us,” said 
Mary in a matter-of-fact way. ‘The sisters gits 
fed by special donations. Sister Claire just tol’ 
me they’re goin’ to have services all this after- 
noon.” 

“What for?” 

“To raise food by prayer.” 

“Shure, its a good plan,” Mike declared. 
“They’ll have a ‘mission,’ an’ the saints will turn 
a willin’ ear to their beseechin’.”’ 

“Think of me, a Baptis’, havin’ to listen to 
such foolishness,” said Mary, and, having im- 
parted her news, she went on in search of another 
audience. 
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Paget was unbelieving, yet already the sisters 
were praying in the chapel. “Are they really 
asking for food ?” he inquired. 

“Shure,” said Mike easily. 

“What do they expect ?” 

“To git it, of course.” 

“But how?” 

“Faith, why don’t ye inquire of the Creator ?”’ 
said Mike with perfect unconcern. 

Paget couldn’t listen to the murmur of Aves 
with such indifference. He went off to the stable 
by preference, and there, in pursuance of his 
duties, an idea came to him. There remained 
yet a small amount of his money, and he went 
back to the house and got it. Then he selected 
a portion of the wall that was well concealed by 
an althea bush and, with some difficulty, scram- 
bled over. He had no sooner alighted on the 
other side, however, than he saw the althea 
branches vigorously shaken, and Mary Giffin’s 
voice called out: “I seen you goin’ over.” 

“Well, keep quiet about it, can’t you?” he 
called back. 

“Whar’ll it be worth to me?” she demanded. 

“Wait and see,” he replied sagely. 

“You’re makin’ off just like Mr. Samuel,” she 
asserted, “‘an’ [Il speak right out an’ have you 
caught.” 
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“Who do you suppose will do it?” 

“Sister Frances could do it fast enough, and 
you with a game leg!” cried Mary. 

“Well, keep quiet for a while,” Paget urged 
again, ‘and I’ll bring you something when I come 
back.” 

“Make it them choc’late crackers,” Mary sug- 
gested, but there was no answer. He was gone; 
she climbed up on a wooden horse and made sure 
of the fact. 

How he got in again she never knew. Cer- 
tainly it was not at the point where he had made 
his escape, for she was on guard there when he 
came up behind her. 

“Are these the crackers you mentioned?” he 
asked. 

She seized the bag and inspected its contents 
with eagerness. 

“I ain’t had one of them for five years,” she 
said, and her face wore an expression of content 
quite foreign to its type. “Don’t tell nobody 
I got ’em,” she begged. 

“Very well, if you won't tell that I’ve been out,” 
he bargained. 7 

“It ain’t nobody’s business dat you been out,’ 
she declared, and then they both turned an at- 
tentive ear to a distant sound. oo 

“There’s somebody ringin’ at the gate,” said 
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Mary, and simultaneously they moved toward 
the house. 

It was not often that the gate bell sounded at 
unexpected times, and a good many of the in- 
mates of the home had already assembled to see 
what was going forward, when Paget arrived 
upon the scene. He sauntered up quite casually, 
and was in time to see Sister Claire as she came 
slowly from the chapel to answer the summons. 

She looked neither to the right nor to the left, 
but, with eyes cast down, seemed still at prayer as 
she walked. There was a brief parleying at the 
gate and then Sister Claire’s voice in low and won- 
dering exclamation. She almost ran back to the 
chapel door, and behind her the crowd closed 
about a porter who was bringing in sundry sacks 
and bundles in his open basket. 

“Shure they raised the vittles, after all,” said 
Mike. 

“Who sent them ?” 

Not even the porter could tell. 

But now the sisters were coming out in a body, 
Sister Claire in the lead, and the solemnity of the 
moment was a thing to be felt. 

“The Blessed Virgin has graciously heard our 
petition,” the good mother announced. Her ac- 
cents cast a spell upon her hearers. The devout 
fell upon their knees and began to tell their beads, 
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just why they knew not, but the good mother’s — 
manner induced reverence. 

Paget found himself uneasy in the presence of 
his beneficiaries. He hovered well in the rear 
of the group, and there he soon became aware 
that Mary Giffin was trying to attract his atten- 
tion. She was winking at him quite violently 
the while she viewed the 'scene with scorn. He 
pretended not to see her at first, but she leaned | 
over and addressed him in a loud whisper. 

“The poor heathens thinks it’s in answer to 
prayer.” 

“Well, isn’t it?” he inquired. 

She appeared to consider the question quite 
puerile; at least she made no effort to answer it; 
and her glance expressed greater contempt than 
before. 

“I should think you would have learned by this 
time that money was too hard to come by to be 
chunked away like that,” she said. 

Looking at her, Paget considered his secret far 
from safe. “You tell what you think you know 
and you'll never get another chocolate cracker 
if I can help it.” 

“ An’ if I don’t tell, will I git ’em ?” 

“Wait and see,” he said again, and Mary 
thought the future looked exceedingly bright. 
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FFAIRS were not prospering with Mr. 
Samuel. He did not find the world as 
kindly or as gay as it had looked when viewed 
from behind the ramparts of the home. He had 
forgotten the difficulties of life in the open, where 
strength and courage are essential to success. 
Opportunities to do light work came along very 
seldom, besides which he found that, at best, light 
work was not particularly remunerative. Alto- 
gether he fared ill, and it is not remarkable that 
his occasional small earnings should have been put 
to bibulous account. Each day he managed to 
see the sisters’ wagon from a distance as it went 
upon its rounds, and he was filled with a great 
longing to be back at his post once more, as he 
saw Paget guiding Goliath upon his course or 
viewed the donations of bread and other com- 
modities that were put in the rear of the wagon. 
His heart yearned toward Goliath, and, if he had 
happened to secure a drink or so beforehand, 
the sight of the old mule put his sentiments quite 
beyond his control, and he wept as the equipage 
passed down the street. 
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It was on one of these mornings, when Mr. 
Samuel had just wasted a nickel in riotous living, 
that, coming out from a certain pair of dilapi- 
dated swinging doors, he beheld Goliath drawn 
up by the opposite curb. The spectacle over- 
came Mr. Samuel at once; the tears ran from his 
eyes, and he leaned against a telegraph-pole and 


made no attempt to restrain them. Soon he 


was impelled to move, and he began edging across 
the street, until at last he laid his hand upon the 
mule’s well-rounded flank. Goliath looked back 
and brayed and Mr. Samuel was at his head in a 
moment, 

Paget, lost in meditation upon the driver’s 
seat, came to with a start and leaned forward to 
see what was the matter. 

“Hello! Is that you?” he cried. 
< Mr. Samuel assumed an air of dignity and said 
nothing. 

_ “How are you getting on?” Paget inquired, 
determined to gain his confidence. 

“You got your nerve, askin’ me that, an’ you 
settin’ in my shoes, so to speak,” Mr. Samuel ob- 
served in an injured tone. 

“Oh, come now; why did you take off your 
shoes, so to speak ?” Paget inquired in reply. 

“I don’t have to give no account of myself to 
no one,” the other answered. 
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Paget observed, though, that for all his dignity 
he was not looking prosperous. “I’m sure I wish 
you'd come back, and so does Goliath,” he de- 
clared. 

“I believe you!” said Mr. Samuel with a sigh. 
‘Tain’t no one knows his ways like me. How’s 
everybody ?” he asked after a melancholy pause. 

“Why don’t you come back and find out?” 
Paget suggested. 

Mr. Samuel sighed again very deeply. “It ain’t 
no one really wantin’ me back, I don’t suppose.” 

“‘They’d let you come,” said Paget. 

“You don’t know the good mother! I done 
somethin’ like this once before.” 

“Well, she took you in again, didn’t she?” 

Mr. Samuel shook his head sadly. ‘“‘Nobody 
don’t know what I gone through that time, an’ 
she give me a warnin’ that she wasn’t going to 
tempt justice with mercy no more.” 

Paget did not reply to this, for he felt that he 
could not, in honesty, lighten the shadow that the 
good mother cast. “The rest of them would be 
glad to have you back,” he ventured. “‘Sister 
Claire and Sister Gertrude were talking of you 
this morning.” 

“Ts that them in there?” Mr. Samuel asked, 
motioning with his head toward the store before 
which the wagon had stopped. — 
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Paget nodded. ‘“‘Come on up,” he said, mak- 
ing room upon the seat. 

Mr. Samuel seemed uncertain for a moment, 
then he mounted beside his friend and looked 
about him with some satisfaction. 

Paget put the reins in his hands. “Why don’t 
you drive the sisters home?” he said. 

Mr. Samuel laughed uneasily. 

“Try it,” said Paget, and stepped to the 
ground as he spoke. 

“What are you doin’ ?” Mr. Samuel asked. 

“Tt won’t take two of us to get them there.” 

“Whar’ll become o’ you ?” 

“PIL walk,” said Paget. “Pll be there when — 
you get back.” 

“ But suppose they won’t let me drive em?” 

“They'll have to if Pm not here!” 

“That’s right !” said Mr. Samuel, and his man- 
ner showed momentary assurance. 

“But what'll I say when the good mother sees 
me ?” he demanded suddenly. 

Paget, however, had gone. He felt the neces- 
sity of disappearing before the return of the 
sisters, which was now imminent. 

Sister Gertrude was the first to spy the brown 
overcoat upon the front seat. She pulled Sister 
Claire by the sleeve. 

“Who’s that?” she whispered, and just then 
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Mr. Samuel turned his head and looked at them. 
He took off his battered hat, but could think of 
nothing to say, and his tears started again under 
the stress of the moment. 

The sisters were very kind, though, and there 
was real pleasure in their faces as they greeted 
him and real concern at the evidence of the hard 
times upon which he had fallen of late. They 
were rather uneasy, though, at hearing that Paget 
had left them. 

“You ain’t afraid with me to drive, are you?” 
Mr. Samuel demanded. 

“Oh, no !” they said at once, but they each cast 
a weather eye upon him, nevertheless. 

“You'll come home, won’t you, Mr. Samuel ?” 
Sister Claire asked. 

“You think she’s goin’ to let me come in?” he 
inquired eagerly, and no one asked who “she” 
was. 

“Oh, I think so,” Sister Gertrude said at once, 
though she was far from certain on the subject. 
It was kindness, and not truth, that prompted her 
reply. 

“I don’t know "bout it,” Mr. Samuel remarked 
doubtfully. 

“If it were not the second time,” Sister Claire 
said in a melancholy voice. 

“Thar’s a fact,” he assented. He seemed very 
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judicial in his attitude. ‘On the other hand,” 

‘he went on, “don’t the Bible say somethin’ ’bout 
a repentin’ sinner? An’ there ain’t no mention 
of first an’ second times.” 

“Seventy times seven,” Sister Claire murmured 
devoutly, 

“Thats right!” Mr. Samuel remarked with 
unction. “She can’t git around that.” He felt 
that his case was pretty strong, thus supported 
by holy wrt. “Just you say them words to 
her, ‘Seventy times seven,’ sister,” he suggested. 
“Two ain’t nothin’ to that.” 

“I couldn’t say such a thing to the good mother; 
it isn’t my place,” Sister Claire replied with quiet 
decision. | | 

“ Ain’t nobody goin’ to speak for me ?” he asked. 

“The good mother must settle all such matters, 
and we can safely trust her judgment,” Sister Ger- 
trude remarked. 

Mr. Samuel sniffed. “Pd just as lief trust a 
mowin’-machine not to cut me down if I got in 
the way of it,” he exclaimed bitterly, and Sister 
Claire deplored the spirit in which they found 
him. — 

“Tm always in a proper spirit when I’m talkin’ 
to you an’ Sister Gertrude,” he declared. “It’s 
only her that gits me riled.” 

Sister Gertrude was on the point of saying, “I 
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don’t blame you, Mr. Samuel,” but she checked 
herself in time and took out her little book. The 
natural self 1s so given to manifestation, and Sis- 
ter Gertrude found hers to be, of a truth, “‘des- 
perately wicked.” 

As fate would have it, the good mother was in 
the yard when the wagon came in at the gate, and 
she stopped to see how the sisters had fared upon 
their expedition. Sister Gertrude was quite up- 
set at the sight of her, and even Sister Claire’s 
manner had in it a certain unaccustomed nerv- 
ousness as she emerged into the light from the 
wagon’s hood. 

Both the sisters would have preferred to stay 
where they were until the good mother moved 
away, but there was nothing for it but to get out, 
and they did so at once in spite of their misgiv- 
ings. Mr. Samuel had turned quite around upon 
the seat and was occupying himself, presumably, 
with the bundles in the rear. His face was lost 
to view, and his form only partially seen, yet the 
good mother’s quick eye was attracted by a gen- 
eral look of familiarity about the brown overcoat. 
The sisters did not know what to say. Even in 
a convent is the ready tongue a desirable asset, 
for the necessity of fitting the word to the occa- 
Sion cannot be escaped. They busied themselves 
about nothing for a moment, and Mr. Samuel 
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made no effort to disclose the fact of his presence. 
The good mother, however, had a feeling for an 
atmosphere that was most uncommon. 

“What is disturbing you, sisters?” she in- 
quired, and there was that in her voice which 
signified that she would tolerate no reservations. 

Sister Gertrude cast a look of appeal at Sister 
Claire, who began an explanation. She was not 
good at explaining, though, and, coming to a halt, 
in a moment reverted to her natural, outspoken 
style. 

“We have brought back Mr. Samuel, good 
mother.” 

“So I perceived,” the good mother said, and 
Mr. Samuel’s blood was frozen by the sound. 

“Get out, Mr. Samuel!” Sister Claire said to 
him. 

Without a word he obeyed. He couldn’t have 
told just why he felt overcome with terror in the 
good mother’s presence, but his legs began to 
tremble beneath him, though as yet she had ad- 
dressed no remark to him. Indeed, her remarks 
were few and her language was never violent. 

“Where is Monsieur Paget ?” she inquired. 

“Me an’ him changed places,” said Mr. Samuel, 
glad of a question that he might answer.. 

“Indeed! And has he, too, found the duties 


here too heavy for his taste ?” 
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“He said he was goin’ to walk home,” Mr. 
Samuel stated. 

“Why, may I ask?” The good mother turned 
to the sisters. 

“We didn’t see him go off,” Sister Claire ha- 
stened to tell her. 

“We didn’t know anything about it,” Sister 
Gertrude put in. 

Poor little Sister Gertrude! A glance from the 
good mother made her regret her ill-advised at- 
tempt to exculpate herself and Sister Claire. 

“Eh bien, Monsieur Samuel!” the colorless 
voice went on without further notice of the sis- 
ters. “We thank you for driving the wagon home, 
in the unexplained absence of Monsieur Paget, 
and we request that you will now be kind enough 
to take off our overcoat, after which you will be 
entirely free to withdraw.” 

A silence fell upon the company at that, while 
Mr. Samuel fumbled with the buttons of the 
overcoat. Then Sister Gertrude did an intrepid 
thing. 

“He is so anxious to stay, good mother,” she 
said. 

“Ah! And you suggest it after the second 
offense ?” 

Sister Gertrude murmured something at this, 
and Mr. Samuel had just reached the last button 
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when an unexpected ally arrived upon the scene. 
It was Hafiz, long, lean, and woebegone. He was 
crossing the yard, when he stopped suddenly, his 
head up, and one paw lifted in the very act of 
stepping. His eyes opened wide in astonish- 
ment, and, with a loud meow, he ran to Mr. Sam- 
uel, who stooped and lifted him in his arms. 

“Look at him!” cried Sister Claire. ‘“‘It’s the 
first time he’s noticed anything since Mr. Samuel 
went away.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to last much longer lessen you 
feed him right,” Mr. Samuel said with emotion. 

The good mother stood looking upon Hafiz, 
and her very silence gave to the others an odd 
impression of irresolution. 

Sister Claire said: “Do you think you could 
make him eat, Mr. Samuel ?”’ | 

“Make him eat!” Mr. Samuel laughed, and 
said something in the ear of Hafiz, who purred 
and clawed, as usual, and seemed exceedingly ani- 
mated, . 

“Oh, do let Mr. Samuel stay, good mother!” 
Sister Gertrude exclaimed impulsively. | 

The good mother shrugged her shoulders. ‘As 
you will,” she said coldly, and, turning, walked 
away. 

The little group was silent as she left. Hafiz 
alone seemed unaffected by what had occurred. 
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The sisters looked after the retreating form in 
some consternation. They had never before urged 
their mother superior to action of any kind, and 
they felt ‘a sort of reactionary shock from the 
sudden yielding of what they had felt to be an 
inflexible will. 

The good mother, too, was somewhat overcome - 
by her unexpected weakness. She felt herself 
strangely in doubt as to the motives that had in- 
fluenced her recent decision, and that was a very 
vital matter to leave undecided. Self-examina- 
tion was habitual with her, and, severe with 
others, she was no less so in regard to her own 
conduct. Her inner life was subjected to a very 
rigid scrutiny. She practised no self-deception, 
and she suddenly faced the fact that she had 
not spoken with sincerity in permitting Mr. 
Samuel to stay. She had allowed her hearers 
to believe that she yielded to Sister Gertrude’s 
entreaty against her better judgment, whereas 
she knew quite well that it would not be in 
little Sister Gertrude’s power to sway her, even 
so much as a hair’s breadth, from any decision at 
which she might have arrived. She had agreed 
that Mr. Samuel should stay for the sole reason 
that she believed his presence necessary to the 
well-being of her cat. That was a sin; she rec- 
ognized it as such, and knew that she would have 
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to do penance, but she had no wish to be mis- 
understood. She always reached her conclusions 
quickly, and in a moment had rejoined the still 
speechless group that she had left. 

“I have but one purpose in permitting you to 
remain, Monsieur Samuel,” she. said—‘“‘it is that 
you may take care of the cat.” 

“That’s all that would keep me here,” Mr. 
Samuel declared with some spirit, and he got 
back into the wagon without more ado and drove 
off to the stable. 

Sister Gertrude whispered an astonished “ Did 
you ever!” to Sister Claire as they walked off 
together, but the other little sister was full of ad- 
miration for the good mother that Sister Ger- 
trude could not understand. 

Sister Claire had a sort of instinctive compre- 
hension of things spiritual; she was aware of the 
good mother’s conflict and of her self-command. 
Such things secured her allegiance, and that any 
mother superior might consider herself fortunate 
in possessing. Of all the sisters she was, perhaps, 
the only one who gave the good mother spon- 
taneous liking, and moments such as these did 
much to strengthen the bond that was established 
between them. 

The good mother knew that she had won che 
esteem of Sister Claire; it was almost a tangible 
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thing, a structure resting on a sure foundation of 
character and built, bit by bit, by self-abnega- 
tion and restraint. Sister Claire admired, and 
yet it never occurred to her simple soul that the 
good mother valued her admiration. She did not 
account herself of sufficient importance to realize 
this—perhaps the good mother scarcely realized 
it herself. With all her astuteness, she did not 
know that she leaned upon the little humpbacked 
sister. Yet it is quite true that “no man liveth 
unto himself,” and the good mother would not 
have been the woman that she was had she not 
read in gentle Sister Claire the approbation of 
which even the self-reliant find need. 

She went upon her way in rather a contented 
spirit after her explanation to Mr. Samuel and 
the sisters, and as she turned the corner of the 
house she encountered Paget. 

Now, Paget had no wish to converse with the 
good mother just then. It did not seem a happy 
moment, yet she stopped, and he was obliged to 
stop, too. . 

“Your plot has been successful, monsieur.” 

He looked at her with a humorous expression. 
“It was not a very deep-laid affair.” - 
< “No? I thought, perhaps, you wearied of your 
new duties.” 

“What made you think that?” said Paget. 
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There was something distinctly agreeable in 
his tone, and it gave the good mother an unex- 
pected and long-forgotten sensation of pleasure. 

“From a knowledge of your sex, monsieur,” 
she answered quickly. Her smile seemed to 
impart a certain freshness and unforeseen charm 
to her face—partly because her teeth were white 
and well-shaped; but there was another reason. 
Paget was not quite sure wherein it lay. He 
found himself hoping that she would smile again, 
for that humanization of the cold features was 
worth seeing, though it was too fleeting to be 
analyzed and too rare to be counted upon. 

“Is there no virtue whatever in the sex?” he 
ventured to ask. 

“Oh, I dare say, monsieur! The bon Dieu 
creates nothing that is quite worthless.” 

Paget scarcely recognized the good mother’s 
voice; it was her own, and yet there sounded 
through it something of the world, of a very gay 
and sophisticated world. 

“You are too severe, madame.” The address 
was involuntary, but it did not catch her atten- 
tion—possibly it fell familiarly upon her ear. 
She was hardly aware how quickly she had ad- 
justed herself in response to his air of assured 
good breeding. 

She had had very little intercourse with Mr. 
Paget. They had merely exchanged an occa- 
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sional passing word, for she was seldom famil- 
iar with the inmates of the home, and he, like 
the others, found her official manner very awe- 
inspiring. Yet suddenly, in this pleasant, casual 
moment, they seemed to have sighted each other, 
even though at so great a distance. Paget had 
an odd feeling; it was as though he were signalling 
one of the planets and receiving an answer in his 
own code. | 

The good mother suddenly remembered that 
Sister Gertrude had said Sister Frances considered 
him a gentleman. Sister Frances was undoubt- 
edly correct, she thought, and deep in that worldly 
heart of hers a sinful voice exclaimed: “Even a 
peasant recognizes the type.” 

Ah, pride of birth dies hard, if it dies at all! 
The good mother was startled to feel the strength 
of its grip upon her. “‘Penance, penance!” she 
said to herself, and the old mask seemed to settle 
back upon her face as she left Paget standing 
bareheaded inthe path. Yet her lawless thoughts 
were running over a little verse that her grand- 
mother used to say: 


“If the great God’s noblest work is man, 
Man’s noblest work’s a gentleman.” 


It was not the sort of meditation prescribed by 
the rules of her order, but songs sing themselves 
sometimes in spite of rule and circumstance. 
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Paget thought of the French Revolution as he 
looked after her. He could almost hear the mob 
shouting “Aristocrat !” at sight of her. 

“That’s the trouble,” he said to himself sud- 
denly. “Thats what all these old people are 
really saying when they speak to her. It’s the 
antagonism of the ‘canaille,’” he decided. But 
then he thought of Alethea and her affectionate 
interest in that same “‘canaille,” and concluded 
that his theories were wrong. He told her of 
them that very afternoon, but she said that she 
was no argument at all in refutation of the idea. 

“I am not ‘the daughter of a hundred earls, ” 
she said. 

“ And, if you were, do you think it would make 
you any—” He stopped precipitately. He was 
going to say “any sweeter,” and that would never 
do. 7 
“It would be sure to have some effect,” said 
Alethea decidedly. “I think I should be haughty.” 

“ But you wouldn’t be half so nice if you were.” 
He felt that “nice,” while entirely inadequate, 
was permissible. 

“I don’t know about that. Haughty people 
always impress me very much.” 

She was finding it rather hard to talk to Mr. 
Paget for the first time in their acquaintance. 
For some reason there seemed to be a change in 
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their usual relations. Could it be the little 
episode in the wagon that had made the differ- 
ence? Alethea hardly knew, and yet she was 
quite conscious that they were making conversa- 
tion. 

Then Paget said: “I imagine you could be 
haughty upon occasion—if you so desired.” | 
“How do you happen to know so much about 
me, Mr. Paget ?” she asked, and all at once they 
seemed to be talking quite spontaneously. Cer- 
tainly they were both much absorbed in what 

they had to say. 

“I have studied the subject,” said Paget. 

“You mean you really can read character ?” 

“I try to, sometimes,” he answered evasively. 

“I should love to hear you do it. Take Mr. 
Cashdollar, for instance.” 

“He doesn’t interest me.” 

“Then try Sister Gertrude.” 

“Why won’t you let me try you?” he asked. 

Alethea met his eyes. There was entirely too 
personal an expression in them to suit her; in- 
deed, his whole manner and tone were not what 
they should be. Could it be possible that Mr. 
Paget had misunderstoed her friendliness? This 
was just the result of her folly; she knew she 
ought never to have gotten into that wagon. 

“Or, if I got in, I ought not to hav. -cayed 
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when he asked me to,” she told herself. Aloud, 
she said: “I hardly think my character is sufh- 
ciently interesting to bear discussion, thank you, 
Mr. Paget.” Then she turned away and joined 
Sister Gertrude, who came by at the moment. 
She went into the ward to read to those bad-tem- 
pered old men, and all through the dreary pro- 
ceeding she was wondering just what Mr. Paget 
would have said if she had let him tell her about 
her character, after all. 
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HE year was running to its close, and with 

the passing of December the home became 

absorbed in preparations for Christmas. It was 

a festival much observed by the sisters, in its 

religious significance at least, and the matter of 

decorating the altar in their little chapel received 
very serious attention. 

The design was usually conceived by Sister 
Gertrude, whose practical mind, moving in the 
realm of the artistic, expressed itself at times 
with startling materialism. Her Holy Family was 
a collection, rather than a group, and she took 
pride in arranging the figures differently every 
time, always with a setting suitable to the occa- 
sion. Her achievements were viewed with admir- 
ing eyes by the other sisters, who had no ideas on 
the subject whatever. Even the good mother, 
though not taking extreme delight in Sister Ger- 
trude’s altar-pieces, felt a certain satisfaction in 
their appropriateness and elaboration. She knew 
herself to be quite incompetent as to decorations, 
and it was proper that holy days should be fit- 
tingly observed. 
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Sister Gertrude was aware of her gift, but she 
strove for humility concerning it. As a festival ` 
season approached she would say to the good 
mother in a very casual manner indeed: “Have 
you any plans about the altar ?” 

And the good mother always replied: “We 
shall leave that to you, sister.” 

Then Sister Gertrude’s heart filled with pride, 
but she said very modestly: “Pll do the best I 
can, but I don’t know that it will be much.” She 
always had a design, though, that she had been 
working out since the last Easter or saint’s day, 
or whatever the celebration may have been. 

“She has a gift,” Sister Claire said almost 
reverently to Alethea. 

“Its quite remarkable,” Alethea replied, and 
rejoiced to see the little sister’s innocent pleasure 
in her importance. 

“What are you going to have this time, sister?” 
she asked. 

“Wait and see,” said Sister Gertrude with an 
air of mystery and suppressed excitement. 

“If she were getting up private theatricals she 
couldn’t be having any more fun,” Alethea said 
meditatively, as she noted the buoyant step with 
which Sister Gertrude went about her tasks. 

“Then you think fun is a mental attitude, not 
an actuality,” said Paget, to whom she had ex- 
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pressed her opinion. She had fallen into the habit 
of talking to him, for he was always so available 
and so responsive—even so stimulating—that it 
was hard to remember to be severe in her manner. 

“I suppose it is an attitude,” she agreed. 
“ Pleasure is, anyway.” | 

“You are very philosophic,” he said, smiling. 

“I think you have made me so.” 

She had not meant to say anything so personal 
as that. She was sorry she had spoken, and she 
glanced at Paget with some uneasiness in her mind. 

Paget, however, was determined not to offend 
her again. He evinced no particular satisfaction 
at her speech, but disclaimed at once any possible 
influence over her. “I’m no philosopher, Miss 
Lawrence,” he said, in a very offhand manner 
indeed. 

“ But you are extremely thoughtful, Mr. Paget.” 

“So is everybody in the home. You forget 
that we have time for reflection.” 

“But some of them never reflect—they rumi- 
nate.” | 

“That’s too nice a distinction,” he said, “and, 
as for philosophy, the only kind to be found here 
is that of necessity.” 

She looked at him curiously. “You don’t 
seem like yourself to-day, Mr. Paget.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. Possibly you are getting a 
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clearer vision, that’s all. ‘’Tis distance * + * robes 
the mountain in its azure hue,’ you know.” 

“A mountain doesn’t seem to suggest you,” she 
said slowly. 

“No, a mole-hill would probably be more ap- 
propriate.” 

“It doesn’t suit you to say those bitter little 
things, Mr. Paget.” 

“Why not? I quite realize my own insignifi- 
cance.” 

“Nobody is insignificant who has a mind,” she 
assured him. 

“That’s too comprehensive; there are minds 
of every variety in the home.” 

She was silent at that, and when she spoke again 
it was in a different tone—a gentler tone that 
Paget found very charming. 

To Alethea it seemed rather bewildering that 
_ she should be actually trying to placate him, when 
she had expected to find him properly abashed 
after the rebuke she had administered at their 
last meeting. Perhaps the rebuke had been too 
severe, for the poor fellow seemed greatly de- 
pressed. “It’s hardly fair to hold to an account 
people who are unfortunate, for they always 
imagine it’s because of their poverty, or some- 
thing of the kind,” she thought to herself. 

Paget, too, was surprised to find how he was 
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prospering. He had expected to apologize for 
having incurred her displeasure, and here he was, 
himself the injured member, and if she was not 
actually apologizing she was at least smoothing 
his ruffled feelings. Fortune, or his own wit, had 
favored him oddly. He found the situation very 
pleasant and, naturally, made the most of it. 

“Do you remember that I told you once you 
ought not to be sensitive, Mr. Paget ?”’ she said. 

“I find it difficult at times to be everything I 
ought to be,” he said perversely. 

“It’s very seldom that people really do mean 
to hurt you,” she assured him again. 

“It is not within every one’s power to hurt 
me, Miss Lawrence,” he said, and only because 
Alethea was intent upon being kind did she fail 
to notice how extremely personal his manner 
had suddenly become. 

She made no reply for a moment, then she 
looked away and said, “Did I hurt you, Mr. 
Paget?” and she quite forgot to think whether 
she ought or ought not to say it. 

She had never seemed to him more lovely, and 
there is no telling what he might not have replied, 
but that was the moment that Mary Giffin took 
tq come around the corner of the house, and 
she joined them before he could answer the ques- 
tion. 
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“It’s goin’ to be apples and oranges all ’round 
for Christmas,” she said gleefully. _ 

Alethea couldn’t collect herself in time to 
reply, and Paget made no effort to do so. 

“I hope I ain’t interruptin’ nothin’ private,” 
Mary said, eying them both with suspicion. 

“We were just talking about Sister Gertrude’s 
altar-piece,’ Alethea declared, and then she 
blushed under Paget’s questioning eyes—under 
Mary’s eyes, too. Somehow, that seemed much 
worse. 

“Maybe that’s why you're lookin’ so myste- 
rious,” Mary suggested. 

“‘There’s nothing to look mysterious about,” 
said Alethea with annoyance. 

Paget, with greater wisdom, inquired what 
they were to have for the Christmas dinner be- 
sides apples and oranges. 

“It depends on the donations,” Mary told him. 
“Last year there was two bakers give us cake, an 
a butcher give us a pig.” | 

“Are they going to do it again ?” 

“I dunno. Things is comin’ in kinder slow,” 
said Mary, and the mention of donations made 
her remember that it was not well to antagonize 
one of the most liberal of donators. She had been 
really very ill-advised in allowing her suspicions 
to be seen. | 
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“Of co’se I was just jokin’ when I was sayin’ 
that about you an’ Mr. Paget lookin’ sort er mys- 
terious jus’ now,” she said to Alethea. “Every- 
body’s got their likin’s in this worl’, an’ it ain’t 
nobody’s business if you chosen to tell him all 
your little Christmas secrets.” 

“For goodness’ sake, keep quiet, Mary.” 

“Set your mind at rest, nobody ain’t goin’ to 
hear about it from me,” said Mary. “I s’pose 
you're plannin’ somethin’ gran’ to do for the 
home this year.” 

“I haven’t planned anything at all,” said Ale- 
thea. 

“I don’t blame you,” Mary declared. ‘‘Some 
of the people here is so ungrateful. Better do 
for them that appreciates it. I got that shawl 
you give me yet, and the candies was the best I 
ever eat. I says to Mike Sheenan, I says: ‘She 
don’t squinch on the poor like some.” 

“If you don’t keep quiet I shan’t give you a 
single thing,” Alethea declared. 

“Oh, you can trust to me,” Mary said, winking 
violently. “ʻI don’t tell all I sees.” 

Alethea was quite exasperated by Mary’s man- 
ner. She turned about abruptly and walked away. 
Paget, left alone with Mary, made a few unvar- 
nished remarks, with the result of convincing 
her by his forcefulness that his feeling for Miss 
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Lawrence was of a very interesting variety in- 
deed. 

“‘She’s no right to encourage you when you're 
not as good as her,” said Mary. 

“Be quiet!” said Paget sternly. 

“Oh, you can’t claim to be movin’ in her set,” 
Mary replied. 

“Why, of course not,” he agreed, glad to see 
that. Mary’s mind was occupying itself with his 
own disabilities. | 

He didn’t know Mary’s mind, however, for it 
had a way of returning to any subject that was 
peculiarly unpleasant to the person with whom 
she was conversing. 

“I seen the way she was lookin’ at you when I 
come round the corner of the house, an’ I under- 
stand what them kind of looks mean,” she re- 
marked. i | 

“You understand what is not so,” said Paget. 

Mary laughed. ‘‘Money don’t make no diff’- 
ence in girls,” she exclaimed, and the wisdom of 
experience rang in her words. ‘“‘She’s foolin’ with 
you, or else she likes you more than——” 

“You don’t know what you're talkin’ about, 
Mary.” i 

“I don’t, eh? Do you think I was born lookin’ 
like you see me now?” 

He turned his eyes upon her, and for a moment 
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he seemed to pierce the crust of age and to catch 
the vision of Mary’s vanished youth. 

“I had my day, Mr. Paget,” she said proudly, 
‘an’ she ain’t nothin’ to the handsomeness of 
me.” | | 

“I guess you must have been good-looking, 
Mary,” he admitted. 

“I was acorker!” said Mary. “And think o’ 
me takin’ up with John Giffin, an’ him dyin’ with- 
out so much as a nickel’s worth of insurance! I 
could er had Meggs’s father, an’ that would er 
meant an interest in the store.” 

“Is that all you think about, Mary ?” 

“It comes to that sooner or later,” said Mary, 
“an’ the sooner the better. If I’d a-thought about 
featherin’ my nest, like some, I wouldn’t be set- 
tin’ in a Catholic home to-day. My people was 
hard-shell Baptis’ long before anybody ever heard 
about Cath’lics. 

“You needn’t to look for no partic’lar luck 
in makin’ wealthy connections. It don’t come 
to the poor,” she added by way of warning. 

He fixed her with a terrible look. “What do | 
you mean by that ?” 

Mary hesitated for a moment, but Paget’s ex- 
pression was too much for her. “Why, nothin’ 
partic’lar,” she said, and went off muttering to 
herself | | 
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He looked after her in despair, for he knew 
that her suspicions were not to be allayed. Sud- 
denly she turned and ran back to him. 

“If you got any influ’nce with her, couldn’t 
you speak a word about her givin’ me a white lace 
collar for Christmas ?” 

“You talk about her, and tell all the foolish 
things you imagine, and you'll get nothing for 
your Christmas,” said Paget. He was a trifle 
ashamed of this method of silencing Mary, but 
self-preservation is instinctive, and he seized upon 
the first aid in his emergency. 

Mary responded to it. “I ain’t one to talk,” 
she said, and gave further details about the lace 
collar. 

The home was in a pleasantly receptive atti- 
tude at Christmas time, and the festival brought, 
in consequence, none of the stress and strain that 
it causes in other localities. The return of the 
wagon each day, in the week preceding the event, 
was watched with interest, and the news of con- 
tributions was spread officially by Mr. Samuel, 
who, by virtue of his position as driver, was well 
informed on the subject. The sisters, too, were 
quite excited over the donations that they brought 
in. 

“There’s going to be tobacco all ’round for the 
men,” Sister Gertrude confided to Paget. 
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“And gum drops and peppermints for the 
women,” said Sister Claire. 

“ And what for the sisters?” he asked. 

“Oh, we have the Holy Communion,” Sister 
Gertrude explained. 

He looked for a moment into her clear eyes, 
still so girlishly innocent, and did not doubt the 
sincerity of her spiritual experience, and yet he 
couldn’t help feeling that there ought to be some 
earthly pleasures for Sister Gertrude in addition 
to the Holy Communion. Sister Claire didn’t 
excite such ideas—possibly because there was very 
little of the earthly left about her—but the 
younger sister’s soft contours did not suggest 
the ascetic. | 

Perhaps, as Alethea had suggested, Sister Ger- 
trude’s carnal mind found a safe vent in her altar- 
pieces. She had decided to present the Adoration 
of the Magi this Christmas, but, of course, it 
offered difficulties. To begin with, the magi 
themselves had to be secured. There were gray- 
beards in plenty in the home who might have sup- 
ported the rôle with dignity, and it must be con- 
fessed that she considered quite seriously the 
question of having some of them pose for her. 

One could wear the purple altar-cloth, she 
thought; and yet, even as she planned it all, she 
realized that there was a suggestion of worldli- 
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ness in the idea. “I could never ask the good 
mother’s permission,” she said to herself, and dis- 
missed the thought. 

Sister Gertrude had taken part in a tableau 
once, at the age of ten, and she had never quite 
gotten over the effects. She had been an an- 
gel, with trailing draperies and marvellously con- 
structed wings. The thrill of that experience was 
her most worldly memory. 

“It wouldn’t do to have anything like posing,” 
she decided positively. Yet what would she do 
about the wise men? She looked up and en- 
countered the detached gaze of Saint Paul in his 
niche. The very thing! She wondered if the 
good mother could be persuaded. There was 
Saint Luke beyond, and, farther down the hall, 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 

Sister Gertrude didn’t sleep that night for 
planning the scene. If she had only something 
else besides the old altar-cloth! To be sure, the 
saints were not quite right in point of personal 
appearance, but she went in for large effects, and 
her audience was not critical. Perhaps Miss 
Lawrence might have something that would do 
for arobe. She hated to ask, but for such an oc- 
casion—Miss Lawrence would, she hoped, forgive 
her. 

Alethea did more than that: she produced a 
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piece of brocade of surpassing richness. How 
splendidly its golden threads glistened in the 
light from the tapers in the cold gloom of the 
chapel at the early mass on Christmas morning! 
It didn’t quite suit the asceticism of the ema- 
ciated Saint Francis, but nobody noticed the dis- 
crepancy, unless it was the good mother, who, as 
usual, kept her own counsel. 

_ The old people were moved to a faint murmur 
of appreciation that Sister Gertrude couldn’t help 
hearing, though she was on her knees when they 
entered. Mr. Samuel had made a manger, or 
something that everybody was sure was one, and 
there was real straw on the floor. Even Mary 
Giffin, the Baptist, took a certain pride in the 
scene. 

“Sister Gertrude fixes things up right cute,” 
she said to her neighbor in the pew, but she got 
no answer, for everybody was murmuring a prayer 
that Mary didn’t know. 

The voices, tremulous and feeble as they were, 
made a soft undulation of sound that rolled up 
to the lighted chancel. The air at first was filled 
with the fragrance of the freshly cut boughs of 
pine and cedar that Mr. Samuel had tacked above 
the windows and twisted in the altar-rail, but 
later a cloud of incense arose from the censer 
that hung from the hand of one of the wise men. 
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The heavy Eastern odor gave a suggestion of 
strangeness and mystery that the pungent-smelling 
evergreens did not supply. It was a wonderful 
scene to the eyes that beheld it. Yet it may have 
been the grayness of the early morning, or the 
dreary, colorless lives of the old people themselves, 
that threw it into such brilliant relief, for when 
Alethea was taken in to view it later in the day 
she found difficulty in making the proper compli- 
ments to Sister Gertrude, who stood waiting to 
hear what she would say. 

“You should have seen it with the candles 
burning !” Sister Gertrude exclaimed. 

“I wish I could have done so,” said Alethea 
truly. It occurred to her that candle-light would 
have fallen more gently over the crudities of the 
poor little spectacle. Saint Francis and his com- 
panions didn’t look like the magi, and the old 
altar-cloth was not long enough to form an ef- 
fective drapery. 

“Your piece of brocade is really what makes it 
look so grand,” said Sister Gertrude, her head on 
one side in contemplation. 

“What a turn you have for decorations, sister! 
I don’t think they could have had anything like 
this even at the cathedral.” 

“Did you see what they had at the cathedral ?” 
Sister Gertrude asked eagerly. 
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elaborate, you may be sure. It’s not every one 
who has such talent as you, sister.” 

Sister Gertrude disclaimed her talent with hu- 
mility, but she cast a backward glance of satis- 
faction at her handiwork as she followed the vis- 
itor out of the chapel door. 

Alethea had brought gifts, as everybody knew 
when it was noised abroad that she had arrived, 
and when she came out of the chapel she found 
that the old women were assembling in the hall. 

“I believe everybody is up to-day,” she said, 
looking about in surprise. 

Sister Gertrude said yes, they were all up, and 
hoped Miss Lawrence did not see how eagerly 
each one was waiting to find out if she were go- 
ing to get a present. Sister Gertrude knew what 
they were after, but so did Alethea, and she 
enjoyed having her gifts expected with so much 
delight. She sent Mary Giffin out to tell the 
chauffeur to bring in the box, and she had the 
happiest half-hour of her day giving out the bun- 
dles she had tied up so carefully. There was an 
outpouring of blessing and thanks that quite 
turned her head for atime. It is a singular fact 
that women, however forlorn and illiterate, usu- 
ally rise to social demands. These didn’t find it 
difficult to express thanks, and most of them con- 
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' sidered it not only polite but advisable to do so. 
Alethea was a generous girl, but she was young 
enough to fall into a very evident pitfall; with 
the chorus of adulation in her ears, she began to 
admire herself in the rôle of lady bountiful. Then 
her native good feeling asserted itself, and deep 
in her heart she seemed to hear a voice that said: 
“Verily, these have their reward.” She knew 
that was true with regard to herself, and she cut 
Sister Claire quite short when she, too, was add- 
ing a word in praise of her virtue. 

“These are trifles compared to what you do, 
sister. I have only the pleasure; you have the 
work.” 

“ But the expense !” cried frugal Sister Frances. 

“That didn’t even come out of my pocket,” 
Alethea replied. ‘‘These things are for the men,” 
she said as the next box was brought in. l 

Sister Gertrude looked uncomfortable. ‘‘I can’t 
get them to come up,” she said. 

“Mais, do they not wish to receive the gifts of 

. mademoiselle ?” Sister Frances inquired. 

“Oh, of course they want them, but they don’t 
know how to say thank you,” Sister Gertrude ex- 
plained. She knew her charges. | 

“Eh bien! And how will they hope for gifts 
except to say merci?” Sister Frances asked ex- 
citedly. 
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“There’s no need for them to say it,” Alethea 
declared. She had had enough thanks for one day. 

“Its not that they are ungrateful; they just 
don’t know how to express themselves,” Sister 
Gertrude told her. “Even Mr. Paget went over 
into the chicken-yard with Mr. Samuel when he 
heard you were here.” 

“Did he?” asked Alethea, and wondered why. 
“‘There’s a little package in there for him; will you 
see that he gets it, sister?” | 

“Of course,” said Sister Gertrude, but she 
wished that she might ask what it was. 

Alethea gratified her curiosity in a moment. 
“It’s just a book,” she said. 

“He'll like that.” 

“I hope so,” Alethea replied. She had spent 
a good deal of time picking it out. 

“ Are both of these boxes for the men’s ward ?” 
Sister Gertrude asked eagerly. 

The visitor came out of her abstraction. “No, 
indeed! This one is for the sisters.” 

“Mademoiselle is kind! But the good mother 
does not permit—” Sister Frances began. 

“But this is not a present; it’s a cake.” 

“We never smell cake!” Sister Gertrude ex- 
claimed, grown plain-spoken in her excitement. 

“Perhaps the good mother—” said Sister Claire 
timidly. 
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“Oh, she can’t object. It’s not a present; it’s 
food.” 

“You are most kind, Miss Lawrence, and if we 
are not allowed to eat it the old people will enjoy 
it just the same.” 

“It’s not for the old people; it’s for you sisters,” 
Alethea said firmly. 

“Is it pound or fruit?” Sister Gertrude in- 
quired. 

“Fruit,” said Alethea, and the word seemed to 
cause satisfaction. ‘‘Won’t you take it?” 

“Mademoiselle is an angel!” cried Sister Fran- 
ces. “If she will be so gracious as to leave it, we 
will present it to the good mother with her com- 
pliments.”’ 

“I suppose that is the proper way,” said Ale- 
thea. | 

“I don’t believe she could object,” Sister Ger- 
trude exclaimed. She was peeping in the box 
at the cake, and its frosted top attracted her 
strongly. 

They were all so occupied that they did not 
hear the good mother’s approach. She came up 
from the rear, and Sister Gertrude hastily re- 
placed the cover on the box at the sound of her 
voice. 

“Bon Noel, mademoiselle !” 

They all turned. ‘‘Bon Nöel!” said Alethea. 
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“She has brought us a present,” Sister Claire 
volunteered. 

“Oh, decidedly, not a present—a little addition 
to your dinner, that is all.” 

“Look!” cried Sister Gertrude, and, taking off 
the cover of the box, she displayed the cake in its 
glory. 

“Just this once, pour ‘la Noel,’” Alethea 
pleaded. 

They all looked at the good mother anxiously, 
and she smiled. 

“Why arn I expected to refuse, mademoiselle ?” 

“Because it’s good,” said Alethea promptly. 

“Tt is for that reason that I accept—with many 
thanks.” 

There was a graciousness in her manner that 
made the good mother appear quite human and 
natural. She really seemed almost as interested 
in the cake as the other sisters were, and she went 
with them to escort Miss Lawrence to the gate. 
They made a dignified procession—the guest and 
the good mother in front, the three sisters behind, 
reduced to silence by the presence of their su- 
perior. It was a relief to Alethea to say good-by 
at last and get on the other side of the wall. A 
voice detained her, however, and, turning, she saw ` 
Sister Frances’s eye at the loophole. 

** Au revoir, mademoiselle !” 
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Was it possible that Sister Frances winked? 
Alethea laughed, for the eye was comical in its 
expression. 

“ Au revoir, sister !”’ 

It had been a pleasant occasion, but Alethea 
couldn’t help wishing that Mr. Paget had stayed 
to see her. 

Paget himself didn’t know just why he had not 
stayed. Perhaps it was that Mary Giffin -had 
made him uncomfortable, or perhaps he was 
moved by the same instinct as were the other men 
in wishing to escape the presentation of gifts. 
He was as eager as the others to see if she had 
brought him anything, nevertheless. There was 
a general movement to the front of the house 
when she had gone. 

“Did she say anything about me?” Paget 
couldn’t refrain from asking. 

Sister Gertrude didn’t remember, but she was 
careful to give him the book. It was a book of 
essays. He would have preferred verse—why, 
he scarcely knew, for in his normal state he pre- 
ferred prose. 

Yet he could write verse, fairly good verse, too. 
Alethea had not suspected it. She found a letter 
from him waiting for her when she got home— 
that is, it looked like a letter, but it proved to be 
a poem. She didn’t read it at once, but looked 
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for a signature. There was none, and she ex- 
amined the address on the envelope with some 
care. | 

“Nice hand,” she said musingly. Then she 
read the poem. She read it twice, and when 
she heard some one coming she folded the paper 
very quickly and slipped it in her girdle. There 
really was no reason for doing that, for the lines 
were penned with discretion. She realized that 
when she read them over that night in her room. 
They were full of all the good wishes that he sent 
to her instead of gifts, and they were expressed 
with grace in a peculiarly musical metre. 

They may have been a shade too discreet, how- 
ever, to suit Alethea’s fancy, for suddenly she 
tore the little poem straight across the middle 
and threw the pieces into the waste-basket. Then 
she put out the light and stood there for a mo- 
ment irresolute. At last she switched on the elec- 
tricity once more, picked up the torn bits of paper, 
and put them away in her desk. 

“It really is a very pretty poem, and it would 
have been in bad taste for him to have said any- 
thing more,” she said, and felt ashamed of her 
ingratitude. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
LETHEA wrote her thanks to Paget. It 


took her some time to compose the note, and 
when it was at last written she was unable to 
decide how it should be sent. The mail always 
went through the good mother’s hands, and a 
letter to Mr. Paget would excite comment among 
the sisters. 

Of course, she might give it to Mr. Samuel if 
she were so fortunate as to see the wagon and to 
find him in it alone. She drove down-town two 
mornings in hopes of seeing him, but the sisters 
had evidently collected a stock of provisions suf- 
ficiently large to permit of their resting from their 
exertions for a time, for the wagon was nowhere 
to be seen. | 

For some reason Alethea didn’t want to go to 
the home just then. Perhaps Paget may have 
had something to do with her desire to stay away, 
yet it was, after all, on his account that she was 
constrained to return, and that in a very short 
time. 

It happened in this way. On the third morning 
after Christmas she started out once more to 
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hunt for the sisters’ wagon. The note for Paget 
was in her hand-bag, and she drove her car up and 
down an endless number of streets. At last she 
sighted the wagon from the home, and that at the 
exact moment when the sisters were getting out 
of it. She slowed down a little and waited until 
the two black-robed figures were out of sight. 
Then she ran in close to the wagon. 

*‘Good-morning, Mr. Samuel!” 

Mr. Samuel peered around the edge of the top. 
“Don’t go too near to G’liar,” he begged. “He 
ain’t used to them things yet.” 

Alethea didn’t know just how to make her re- 
quest. ‘‘Did you have a nice Christmas?” she 
found herself inquiring. 

“Pretty fair.” 

“Why, what was the matter ?” 

“*T wasn’t nothin’ rightly the aeter but pig 
ain’t turkey,” he remarked. 

“I thought you liked pig!” Alethea exclaimed. 

“Pretty fair,” said Mr. Samuel again. “I ain’t 
got no cause to complain,” he added magnani- 
mously. “I’m obliged to you for the necktie you 
give me,” he said after a moment’s pause. 

“I hope you'll wear it, Mr. Samuel.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know as I ever 
wore nothin’ so light-lookin’ as that.” 

“Why, that’s one of the stylish colors this year.” 
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“So Paget was tellin’ me.” 

Alethea smiled. “How does Mr. Paget keep 
up with the styles ?”’ 

“I want to know!” Mr. Samuel exclaimed. 
“ But that’s what he says. ‘You'll be right in it,’ 
he says.” | 

“Well, that’s so,” said Alethea. 

“Times is certainly changed,” Mr. Samuel re- 
marked meditatively. 

“Tm sorry you don’t like it,” said Alethea. 

“Oh, I ain’t got no fault to find, an’ I’m thank- 
ful for bein’ remembered,” he remarked. 

“That’s the main thing in presents, anyway,” 
said Alethea. 

“Just what I says to Paget.” 

“Did Mr. Paget get a present he didn’t care 
for?” she asked with interest. 

-= “No, I was just talkin’ about that book you 
give him. I seen it on his table, an’ I says: 
‘Seems like sermons.’ He says: ‘It’s philosophy, 
an’ that’s good for the poor.’ He spoken kind 
er sour like, an’ that’s why I told him he should 
appreciate your kindness in rememberin’ him at 
all.” 

Alethea hoped Mr. Samuel would go on and 
tell her what Paget had replied, but he did not, 
and so, after a pause, she said: “What did he say 
to that?” 
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“I disremember his words, but he appreciates 
it, all right,” Mr. Samuel assured her. 

She looked down at the letter in her hand. If 
she asked Mr. Samuel to deliver it she must also 
ask him to say nothing about it. That was a 
precaution quite necessary in the home. Her si- 
lence caused him to look over at her inquiringly. 

“ Anything you want me to do?” 

She hesitated, and he saw the envelope. 

“Want me to take charge er that ?” 

“No, thank you,” she said quickly. 

“You can trust me for not tellin’ about all 
that’s give me to do,” he remarked in a whis- 
per. | i 

“But you ought to tell,” said Alethea severely. 
“The good mother ought to know everything that 
goes on.” , 

“Well, she don’t,” Mr. Samuel exclaimed with 
satisfaction. ‘‘You don’t want me to take that, 
then ?” he asked after a moment. 

“Oh, no. It’s just a letter I should have 
mailed,” and she started her car as she spoke. 

She didn’t mail the letter, though. In fact, she 
tore it up, for it was evident that Mr. Paget could 
not be communicated with in writing—at least, 
not without exciting comment. 

“It’s perfectly absurd. Td send a note to the 
most casual acquaintance, and I’ve had to ma- 
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neeuvre about this as though I were conducting 
a clandestine affair,” she said to herself. 

The words startled her somewhat. Was it a 
clandestine affair? Nonsense! It was not an 
affair at all, and if she were beginning to be cau- 
tious in her intercourse with Paget, surely Mary 
Giffin’s face and insinuations the other day had 
shown her how the most ordinary friendliness 
might be misunderstood. She suddenly realized 
that she had not spoken of him to her family, but 
that was a matter of no significance, for neither 
did she speak of Mr. Cashdollar nor Mr. Shultz. 

The matter could be easily rectified, and she 
made a point of talking of Paget that very eve- 
ning at dinner. She discoursed about him quite 
volubly, yet she was aware that she had not pre- 
sented’ him exactly as he was. He hardly seemed 
natural to her from her description, and it was not 
until afterward that she discovered what was 
wrong. She had neglected to say that he was a 
young man. It was too late to correct the omis- 
sion without over-emphasizing the fact, and, after 
all, it signified very little to her whether he were 
young or old—it was his mind that she found 
entertaining. 

Yet, even as she was pondering upon the sub- 
ject, a new idea made her heart stand still for a 
moment. Since he was a young man, and now 
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quite well, he ought not to stay at the home 
any longer. Once in her mind, the thought re- 
mained there. It was annoying, disquieting, in- 
deed. Why did she mind his staying? What 
would his going mean to her? She didn’t answer 
either question—she couldn’t. She just tried to 
put them both out of her mind and remember 
only that Mr. Paget was a poor man at the home. 

In the meantime his verses had not been ac- 
knowledged. Since a note was impossible, she 
went to the home the next afternoon for the ex- 
press purpose of thanking him, and she did it in 
a fashion dictated by her conventional training. 
Her thanks didn’t give much satisfaction, how- 
ever, either to Paget or to herself. She felt un- 
comfortable, even though she knew that her man- 
ner and words had expressed just the degree of 
gratitude that she had decided would be proper. 
She meant to be gracious but-not encouraging. 

Paget found her depressingly casual. It hap- 
pened that she was with Sister Gertrude when he 
met her, and the sister’s presence was of assist- 
ance to her in striking just the proper offhand 
tone that she desired. Sas 

“It was so good of you, Mr. Paget, to send me 
those pretty little verses,” she said. 

Paget was conscious of a rising resentment; 
those verses had cost him sleepless nights. To be 
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sure, he had moderated the ardor of the first copy 
decidedly, but “pretty” is a disheartening word 
to a verse-maker, “pretty little” is irritating in 
the extreme, and a manner of polite compliment 
may be worse than one of caustic criticism. 
Paget found it so in Alethea. 

“I’m glad you liked them,” he said with dig- 
nity. 

“Oh, yes. Did you really compose them ?” 

“I got Mr. Cashdollar to help me,” he said 
with brief sarcasm. 

Alethea looked puzzled and not very well 
pleased. She was quite sure Mr. Cashdollar had 
not helped him, but before she could say anything 
Sister Gertrude exclaimed: ‘Mr. Gashdollat writes 
a beautiful hand.” 

“I will have to thank him,” said Alethea. 

Paget said nothing. She could thank Cash- 
dollar and the whole home if she wanted to 
do so. 

“I must show you the Christmas poetry they 
sent me, sister,” Alethea said. 

Sister Gertrude scarcely listened, for she had 
heard Mr. Shultz calling. She said, “Oh, yes,” 
and hastened her steps. 

Alethea hastened hers, too, and Paget was left 
to his meditations. They were not very pleasant, 
but they were not continued long, for a head was 
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raised from below the level of the piazza where 
he was standing, and Mike Sheenan eyed him 
through the railing. 

“Shure, I didn’t know we was harborin’ a poet,” 
he said. 

“What are you doing down there?” Paget 
asked with annoyance. 

“Chewin’,” said Mike. “It’s me only comfort 
these days.” 

“Why don’t you stick to it, then, and not dip 
into other people’s affairs ?” 

“I was just restin’ me jaws a bit whin I heerd 
what ye and the lady was sayin’,” said Mike. 

“You must have been edified,”’ said Paget. 

“Faith, I was,” said Mike, and in the telling 
pause that followed Paget moved away. Mike 
called to him, though, and beckoned mysteriously. 
“She don’t believe what ye said about Cash- 
dollar,” he whispered. 

“How do you know that ?” 

Mike shifted his quid. “Furstly, because I 
don’t believe it meself, an’, secondly, because she 
don’t want to believe it.” 

“Suppose you talk about something you under- 
stand,” said Paget brusquely. 

Mike smiled. “If there’s one subject me ex- 
perience is learned me, it’s the ladies,” he re- 
marked. 
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Paget affected not to hear him and strolled off 
with an indifferent air. 

“She was puttin’ on,” Mike called after him. 

He heard that quite well, though his back 
showed no evidence of the fact, and he seized 
upon the idea, finding it a pleasant one. 

“They never put on for nothin’,” Mike called 
again. 

Paget felt that he could not discuss Miss Law- 
rence with any one, least of all, Mike Sheenan. 
He wished that he might have done so, though, 
for Mike’s observations were most encouraging. 
Perhaps that was why Paget was led to do what 
he did do that very afternoon. 

Alethea stayed later than usual, or it may have 
been that the winter twilight came upon them 
somewhat earlier on account of a cloudy sky. 
At any rate, it was almost dark when she started 
down the path to the gate. An archway made 
there a little shelter for a bench, and she said a 
pleasant good-night to the keeper as she waited 
to be let out. 

“‘Good-night,” said a voice, a full, deep voice 
that she had not expected to hear. 

“Is it you, Mr. Paget?” She turned to him, 
and even in the dusk he could see that she was 
not displeased to find him there. 

“I wanted to see you again,” he said. 
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“Did you?” 

Alethea’s words were scarcely audible, and then 
one of those wonderful moments of silence came | 
upon them. They seemed to be drifting into a 
far country upon its tide. | 

“Why were you angry with me?” he asked at 
last. 

“I was not angry.” 

“‘Displeased, then.” 

She looked away and said nothing. 

“Did you think me presumptuous in sending 
you those miserable verses ?” 

“Why presumptuous ?” 

“I am sure I don’t know. They were moderate 
enough.” 

She smiled, and her gaze turned back to his. 
“Oh, yes, quite moderate.” It was a dreadful 
thing for her to say, but she seemed to have 
astonishing lapses at times. 

Paget took a step toward her. “Do you think 
that is the way I feel?” he asked. 

She fell back to the gate and leaned against it, 
and Paget, just in front, shut out the landscape 
most effectually. In fact, he loomed large in her 
perceptions in more ways than one. 

“Do you?” he insisted. 

She did not answer, for there was a question 
that she, too, must ask. 
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“How long are you going to stay here in the 
home, Mr. Paget ?” 

“Do you object to my staying here?” he asked 
quickly. 

“No—that is, yes.” 

“You wish me to go?” 

She couldn’t say yes to that. 

“I think you ought to go away,” she said very 
low. 

“Do you know why I have stayed ?” he asked, 
and his voice was quite as low as hers. 

She turned her face away. ‘“‘Please open the 
gate,” she said. She was slow in remembering 
that she should be going. 

Paget made no effort to open the gate. In- 
stead, he caught Alethea in his arms and held her 
close. For a moment she was pliant and supple 
in his embrace—only for a moment. Then she 
pushed him away from her with all her strength 
of will and muscle. 

“Let me go, Mr. Paget.” 

He set her free at once, and their eyes met in 
the twilight. 

“Don’t you care at all?” he asked. 

Ah, it would be dreadful for him to know how 
much she did care! 

“Let me out,” she said again. 

“Not until you tell me that you care.” 
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“T’d never tell you on that condition,” she said 
with a spirited lift of her head. 

He opened the gate. ‘‘Won’t you tell me?” 

Alethea stood on the threshold; she was quite 
free to go, and her electric machine waited at the 
curb, yet she hesitated for an infinitesimal space 
of time. 

Paget felt rather than perceived her hesitation, 
and he caught her hand and drew her toward 
him. ‘You don’t know how I love you!” 

“Do you?” 

He raised the hand that he held to his lips. 

“Oh, you must not,” she said. “I mustn’t let 
you.” 

“You can’t help it.” 

“But I—you—” She stopped. 

“Is there so wide a gulf between us?” he asked 
with a touch of scorn in his voice. “I thought 
you didn’t consider worldly things as other people 
do.” 

“I don’t consider them much, but—”. She hesi- 
tated. 

“Does my being here keep you from caring?” 
He leaned forward eagerly to catch her answer. 

“No. Why should it ?”’ 

“What is it, then? Tell me,” he begged. 

She turned to him impulsively. “TI think it’s 
your staying here that I mind.” | 
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“Ts that all?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, and was gone. 

Paget stood in the gateway and watched her 
machine go down the street. He could scarcely 
realize what had happened or just how it had 
come about. He had manceuvred himself into 
- the position at the gate without any definite inten- 
tion except that of having a moment’s unobserved 
intercourse with Alethea. Yet now all previous 
conditions were altered and the episode at the 
home had been brought to aclose. The big house 
stood behind him, gray and bulky in the dusk, 
while here and there a gleam of light came through 
a window or some sound from within fell upon 
the evening air. It seemed almost like the past 
itself fading into approaching night. He felt it 
all behind him, but this was not the moment of 
retrospection; his thoughts were with Alethea 
and led him outward and onward to a larger life. 

He turned at last and shut the gate, and as he 
did so there was a hurried, scuttling step on the 
flagging, and he was just in time to see a sub- 
stantial petticoat disappear behind the summer- 
house. He crossed the intervening bit of gar- 
den bed at a bound and moved quickly around 
the house in pursuit. The steps ahead, however, 
were hastened also. Twice he went around and 
saw no more than an occasional flutter of skirts. 
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Suddenly he stopped. ‘“‘Who’s that?” he 
called. 

No answer. 

“Mary !” he said severely. 

“ An’ why is everything got to be Mary ?” came 
from the other side of the house. 

“What are you doing out here?” Paget de- 
manded. 

“What you doin’ ?” Mary replied. 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Quite a while,” she said gleefully, yet some- 
thing made him fancy that she had but just ar- 
rived upon the scene. 

“You'd better go in,” he advised, and turned 
away. 

She followed him closely. ‘“‘What you goin’ to 
give me for not tellin’ ?” 

“You have nothing to tell,” he asserted. 

“ Ain’t I p” 

“Then you'll be very sorry if you do tell it,” 
said Paget ominously. 

Mary laughed. “I give you one more chance 
to buy me up,” she said. 

“Much obliged,” he answered, and walked off- 
with an assumed indifference. He was not sure 
that he had acted wisely in the matter, and 
Mary’s chuckles behind him were annoying. 
He turned with a very impressive air indeed. 
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You'll find it worth your while to keep quiet, 
he said. 

“How much?” Mary asked shrewdly. 

“I won’t say, but you'll get nothing by telling.” 

“PIL git my pleasure,” said Mary, who knew 
better than to trust to indefinite promises of gain. 

“Very well, suit yourself about it,” Paget re- 
plied, and went into the house. i 

Mary did suit herself about it. She had not 
seen very much, to be sure, but she could always 
make the most of her material. Sister Gertrude 
found the story that she told a most surprising 
one. It had never occurred to the little sister 
that a romance might be brewing within the very 
walls of the home, and it seemed unbelievable 
that any one from their humble circle should 
raise his eyes to Alethea’s eminence. 

“You don’t know nothin’ about such doin’s,” 
said Mary scornfully. ‘‘I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they was kissin’ down there to the gate.” 

“Mary, how can you say such a thing!” 

“That ain’t nothin’ outen the ordinary,” Mary 
declared. 

“But Mr. Paget wouldn’t behave in such a 
way.” 

“Why wouldn’t he?” asked Mary. 

“You forget who Miss Lawrence is,” Sister 
Gertrude remarked in a tone of respect. 
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“She ain’t took no vows, is she?” Mary asked. 
She had not enjoyed herself so keenly in many a 
long day. 

Sister Gertrude was greatly perturbed. Should 
she tell the good mother, or would it not be better 
= that she herself speak first to Mr. Paget? Per- 
haps this was, after all, an idle tale of Mary’s. 
She was sure it must be an idle tale, and yet she 
was all excitement at the thought of interviewing 
Mr. Paget on such a subject. She had never 
taken even a minor part in a love-affair before, 
and this one absorbed her thoughts as she went 
through her evening duties. 

She tucked in her old men in a very summary 
fashion indeed, and scarcely heard the loud com- 
plaints of Mr. Shultz as she hurried from the 
ward. She felt that it was her duty to speak to 
Mr. Paget right away, but when she came upon 
him unexpectedly, in the darkness of the piazza, 
she quite forgot the speech that she had intended 
to make. The hour and the man were both pre- 
sented to her, however, and she felt it necessary 
to say something, yet her opening remark did not 
seem to lead to much. 

-= “Its a pretty night, Mr. Paget.” 

“Very,” said Paget with a glance at the sky. 
He had not thought much about the night. 

Nothing else suggested itself on that line, so, 
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after a pause, Sister Gertrude began again. ‘‘ Did 
you see Miss Lawrence this afternoon ?”’ 

“Yes, I saw her.” 

Sister Gertrude had not realized how difficult 
it would be to lead up to the subject. At last 
she gave up all effort at tactful approach. 

“Is all this that Mary Giffin says true, Mr. 
Paget ?” she asked timidly. 

“What does she say ?” 

Sister Gertrude could not repeat Mary’s re- 
marks, but she said evasively: “She told me you 
were down at the gate this afternoon.” 

“Iwas. It was almost night,” said Paget. 

“But that’s not your place, Mr. Paget.” 

“I went there to see Miss Lawrence, sister, as 
Mary probably told you.” 

“That’s just it,” said the little sister, glad to be 
fairly launched upon the difficult topic at last. 
“Of course, you know we don’t want Miss Law- 
rence annoyed.” 

“That’s quite proper, sister.” 

“But you—she—I hope you were not annoy- 
ing her.” 

“I hope not,” he said fervently. 

Sister Gertrude found herself baffled again. 
“But Mary Giffin said—” she began. 

Paget turned to her with a peculiar gentleness 
of manner. “Haven’t you gathered that I love 
her ?” he said. 
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Sister Gertrude caught her breath. 

“If that annoys her I can’t help it.” 

“But it isn’t right for one of your station, Mr. 
Paget.” 

“Love sweeps aside such things, sister.” 

“You needn’t say anything about it, though,” 
she suggested mildly. 

“Needn’t I? Why do you suppose the tides 
need to rise and the winds need to blow?” He 
seemed quite beside himself, and he went off ab- 
ruptly and left Sister Gertrude standing there by 
the railing, wondering and bewildered. 

So this was love! Her own heart fluttered a 
little in response, and suddenly, without premoni- 
tion, a primal force arose within her and seized 
Sister Gertrude, and she shook in the wintry 
starlight. 

“The bride of the church!” she said to herself, 
and again: “The bride of the church!” 
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ORNING developed the fact that Paget 

had disappeared from the home. Mr. 

Samuel gave out the information, and it was at 
once spread by Mary Giffin. 

‘‘An’ his bed ain’t been slep’ in, an’ he’s lef all 
his clo’es, even to his pocket-handkerchers,”’ she 
added. | 

“Took offen all his clo’es?” some one inquired 
with excitement. 

“He didn’t take off what he was standin’ in,” 
Mary exclaimed scornfully, “‘but he lef’ all the 
rest.” 

“ Mighty careless,” the other commented. 

“You mark my words, he done it out of kind- 
ness,” Mr. Samuel remarked. ‘Them clo’es cost 
him money.” 

“Well, he’s done skipped,” said Mary, “ an’ you 
know what I seen yesterday afternoon.” 

It was not necessary for her to tell that over 
again, for by this time everybody knew quite as 
well as Mary what she had to relate, but the 
story was seasonable, and she entered upon it 
with avidity. 
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“You think they’ve run away together?” the 
listener inquired. 

“I wouldn’t be no way surprised,” said Mary. 
“Of course, they couldn’t git no further than the 
street-car track if they was to depend on his 
payin’, but she ain’t one to mind layin’ out the 
cash.” 

Mr. Samuel rose in defense of his friend. ‘You 
bet Paget ain’t goin’ to sponge on no female,” he 
exclaimed. 

‘An’ why not? How’s he diff’ent from the 
rest of the mens?” Mary asked. ‘They ain’t got 
no idea but settin’ down an’ bein’ cooked an’ 
washed for.” | 

‘Cookin’ an’ washin’ is not men’s work,” said 
Mr. Samuel with dignity. 

“No. Settin’ on a cushion in a office is their 
work,” Mary exclaimed. “Don’t talk to me 
about mens! I don’t want none of ’em goin’.” 

“That’s good, for you couldn’t git ’em!” Mr. 
Samuel retorted. 

“They couldn’t git me,” she answered, and 
turned her back upon Mr. Samuel and his con- 
temptuous laughter. 

Mr. Samuel was much wrought up over Paget’s 
leaving. “Strange he didn’t say nothin’ to me of 
his intentions,” he said to Mr. Cashdollar. 

But Mr. Cashdollar was a man of few words 
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himself. He didn’t think it strange that Paget 
should have kept his own counsel. 

“Him an’ me was just like brothers,” said Mr. 
Samuel. 

Mike Sheenan chuckled. ‘“‘Knowin’ ye so well 
is what decided him to hold his tongue, Samuel.” 

Mr. Samuel was offended at this, and went off 
to the stable. There the soothing companionship 
of Goliath restored him to a less perturbed frame 
of mind. Thus secluded, he missed the real ex- 
citement of the morning. 

It was the discovery by Mary of a letter to 
Sister Gertrude on Paget’s table, that had in some 
way eluded the first scrutiny of the room. Mary, 
returning to see what was to be seen, came upon 
it stuck under the edge of the looking-glass. It 
was not sealed, and if she had had the convenient 
ability to read writing, she might have gratified 
a very rampant curiosity at first hand. As it 
was, she made the mistake of submitting the note 
to Mr. Cashdollar, who was the first person she 
met after she found it. 

Now, Mr. Cashdollar, besides being erudite, was 
also considered foolishly honorable about all mat- 
ters, great and small, and having seen Sister Ger- 
trude’s name upon the note, he declined to read 
it, but insisted, instead, that Mary should de- 
liver it at once. 
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“It wouldn’t be no harm to see what he’s got 
to say for hisself, for, writin’ to a nun, he couldn’t 
put down nothin’ the rest of us can’t see, could 
he?” she asked. _ 

There was a shrewd expression in Mary’s eyes 
as she propounded this innocent question, for it 
occurred to her on the instant that this note to 
Sister Gertrude gave a very interesting touch to 
Paget’s exit. “They always seemed to have a 
leanin’ towards each other,” she commented. 

Mr. Cashdollar turned slowly and faced her; 
he could be imposing in his solemnity. 

“First it’s Miss Lawrence, and now it’s Sister 
Gertrude, and in my opinion you don’t know 
nothin’ and you never seen nothin’, and you'll 
do well to hold your tongue.” 

Mary quailed a trifle before the steady, unblink- 
ing gaze. ‘‘Some people don’t believe nothin’ 
they don’t see theirselves,” she said. ‘‘Give me 
back the letter.” 

“TIl give it to no one but Sister Gertrude her- 
self,” he replied, and was deaf to Mary’s entreat- 
ies. 

“Them sisters is so close-mouthed, we'll never 
hear a word he says,” Mary complained, and she 
followed Mr. Cashdollar, determined, at least, to 
gather whatever might be possible from Sister 
Gertrude’s reception of the note. 
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The sister was quite as excited as Mary herself. 
“I can’t receive a letter, though,” she said. 

“ But it’s yours,” cried Mary. 

“TIL have to give it to the good mother,” Sis- 
ter Gertrude declared dutifully. | 

“Gracious glory !?” Mary exclaimed. ‘‘That’s 
the last we'll hear of it,” she said to Mr. Cash- 
dollar, as Sister Gertrude went off with the 
note. 

“We done right,” he replied with satisfaction. 

“Arn” there’s seldom anything comes outen that 
in this worl’,”’ said Mary. 

“You mustn’t live for this world,” Mr. Cash- 
dollar remarked sententiously. 

“It’s a pretty how-to-do for you to be teachin’ 
me religion,” Mary retorted. “I wouldn’t be sur- 
_ prised if they was offerin’ the letter to the saints 
this very minute, an’ the whole thing is gone up 
in smoke.” | : 

As a matter of fact, the letter was under con- 
sideration as she spoke, and though not offered 
to the saints, it certainly lay upon the altar of 
obedience. The good mother considered its word- 
ing minutely, while Sister Gertrude stood on one 
side in some suspense. At last the mother su- 
perior looked up. | 

“Does he say why he left?” the sister could 
not refrain from asking. 
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“No, he does not.” 

“That’s singular.” 

“Very.” The good mother said nothing more, 
but she turned her head and looked at Sister Ger- 
trude, until the sister grew quite nervous under 
the gaze. She laced her fingers tightly together, 
and tried to look unconcernedly at the floor. 

“He seems to think you must be aware of his 
reasons,” the other remarked at length. 

Sister Gertrude made no answer, and the keen, 
observing eye took account of every grace that 
the young nun possessed. The observation failed 
to allay the good mother’s suspicions, for the 
sister was distinctly pretty. 

“ Why is the letter addressed to you ?” 

“He was in my ward,” Sister Gertrude said at 
once. That was a very easy question to answer. 
She raised her head with some relief, and en- 
countered the good mother’s expression. Inex- 
perienced as Sister Gertrude was, she knew what 
was in the other’s mind. It was a trying moment 
for the little sister, but a sense of outrage sus- 
tained her. She was even imposing, in her simple 
dignity as she met the accusing eye. 

A faint color rose in the good mother’s cheek. 
“TI see that I have been mistaken,” she said. 

Sister Gertrude said nothing, but she did not 
lower her glance. 
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“I must consider all possibilities, sister.” 

“What have I done to make you think such a 
thing of me, good mother ?” 

“I think highly of you, sister.” 

Sister Gertrude gave a sudden protesting excla- 
mation. 

“ But you are young, my child.” 

“ Being young need not keep me from doing my 
duty.” 

‘It has not, assuredly.” 

“Yet you thought—” She could get no further. 

“By no means. I thought merely that I had 
been unwise in permitting Monsieur Paget to re- 
main in the home.” 

“You blamed me,” Sister Gertrude asserted 
stubbornly. 

The good mother rose. “I blame no one in 
the matter of an emotion,” she said. 

The sister did not follow her exactly. “A nun 
has no right to emotions,” she said piously. 

The other did not comment upon this state- 
ment. 

“Has she?” Sister Gertrude asked uneasily 
after a pause. 

The good mother hesitated; she did not often 
speak in terms of her own experience. | 

“The mind and the body may be controlled, 
sister, but for the heart there is prayer.” 
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“That’s right!” Sister Gertrude said, and 
heaved a sigh. If not elegant, she was at least 
sincere. There was the note of recent conviction 
in her voice—above all, in her sigh. 

The good mother detected it and wondered if, 
after all, her original idea had been so very far 
wrong. It was quite plain that Sister Gertrude’s 
heart was giving trouble. 

“May I see the letter?” the sister asked after 
a moment. 

Again the good mother hesitated; Paget had | 
expressed his gratitude exceedingly well. She 
was wise enough, though, to understand that the 
unknown offers more food for vain imaginings 
than the known, and she handed over the letter 
with no further discussion. 

“He seems to appreciate what we did for him,” 
Sister Gertrude said, as she finished reading. 

“Appreciation is a luxury in which only the, 
well-bred indulge,” the good mother remarked. 
“I fail to understand the suddenness of his de- 
parture, however.” 

“That’s due to Miss Lawrence, perhaps.” 

“To Miss Lawrence ?” 

“Yes. You heard what Mary Giffin said.” 

The good mother had not heard, and Sister 
Gertrude found narration difficult. Mary’s story 
was vague, and the sister’s version of it was still 
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vaguer, but the good mother drew the suggested 
inference. 

“So that is what has kept him with us.” 

“Do you think so?” Sister Gertrude asked, 
wondering. 

“Does Miss Larise return his feeling?” the 
older woman asked. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose so.” 

“And why not?” 

“He’s beneath her station,” the sister answered 
quickly. 

' “Ishe?” The good mother picked up Paget’s 
letter. She liked its phrasing; she had liked also 
his manner in their occasional moments of inter- 
course. | 

“I think it was very wrong of him to behave'in 
such a way, when Miss Lawrence has always been 

so kind to every one in the house.” 

“Perhaps she did not object to his behavior,” 
the good mother suggested, with a smile. 

“Oh, good mother !” 

The superior shrugged her shoulders. “Eh 
bien, we will dismiss the possibility if you wish. 
He speaks here of trying to repay our kindness.” 

“I think he means in the future.” 

“No doubt—a distant future.” 

“Mr. Paget means to do right, good mother.” 

“Undoubtedly,” the other answered, for her 
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sarcasm had been directed at mankind in general. 
She did not think so poorly of Paget as her man- 
ner seemed to imply. 

In fact, she found herself much absorbed in his 
love-affair, and even antagonistic to Alethea in 
hér supposed rejection of his suit. “Quel roman !”’ 
she said to Hafiz, when Sister Gertrude had. gone. 
It was good to see the glamour of life once more, 

even from afar to look back upon the fair fields 
-= of youth with the sunlight calling them into bloom. 
Hafiz fell asleep, and Sister Gertrude never knew 
how long the good mother sat there dreaming. 

Paget did not give a thought to the probable ~ 
excitement he had created in the home. He was 
actively engaged throughout the morning and had 
little time for reflection as to what might or 
might not be said about his affairs. In the first 
place, it was necessary to provide himself with 
money, and with a good deal of it. This was not 
as difficult as in most cases, for Paget was pos- 
sessed of a source of supply, and he had taken 
the precaution of getting in touch with it some 
time ago. It was immediately after the pawning 
of his watch that he had realized the need of 
establishing his financial identity. He did it when 
the temporary absence of Mr. Samuel called him 
to the position of driver and gave him surrepti- 
tious moments of freedom. He began operations 
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by sending a letter to his bankers. In return a 
communication of some value reached him through 
the general delivery. The banks had demurred 
about cashing his checks, and the whole matter 
had taken time, but his credit was at last estab- 
lished. He had drawn an involuntary breath of 
relief when the young man on the inside of one 
of the wire cages said: “How do you want it?” 
He really hadn’t wanted it at all; he had left his 
money where it couldn’t interfere with his mode 
of life just then, and returned to the home in a 
more contented frame of mind. 

He had not been far wrong in calling himself 
a tramp, for, possessed of no responsibilities and 
large funds, he had pursued impressions and ex- 
periences as the spirit moved him to do. By 
profession he was a writer. He had met with 
some success in the line of fiction, though he had 
never written a “best seller” and probably never 
would write one. Still, his work was sincere and 
close to nature, and it gave a serious meaning and 
interest to his life. | 

With this knowledge it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how he had welcomed the opportunity 
of seeing life from the standpoint of the little 
sisters’ home. Having been introduced there as 
one of the deserving poor, he had accepted the rôle, 
realizing that in no other way could he be brought 
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in close touch with the inmates, who already had 
interested him. How long he would have pur- 
sued the experience for the literary returns that 
it offered, there is no way of discovering, but cer- 
tain it is that Alethea had cast a spell that bound 
him hand and foot to the life of hardship and 
toil. Of course, he might have managed to see 
her under other conditions, but he had a fancy for 
seeing her in the simple, unconventional setting 
that the home offered. Furthermore, there was 
a certain satisfaction in dissociating himself from 
his worldly advantages. He liked her own phrase, 
“on his face value,” and he had a touch of roman- 
tic sentiment about winning the girl he loved, not, 
perhaps, by his strong right arm, as did the knights 
of yore, but by gifts full as native as are prowess 
and strength. 

His lack of acquaintance in the town is easily 
explained. He was, in fact, a stranger, as the 
sisters had surmised, even when they carried him 
unconscious to the home. He had been impelled 
by conversation with a drummer on the train to 
stop over and look about him, and he was in the 
act of doing so when he saw Goliath plunging 
down the street. That is all of Paget’s story, 
unless it is thought necessary to pursue his Glad- 
stone bag, which a lordly porter conveyed to a 
hotel, and later appropriated. Perhaps a detect- 
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ive might still be able to discover the missing 
articles, and assist in establishing Paget’s claim to 
consideration by means of his gentlemanly outfit, 
but Paget himself let the bag go. “TIl never see 
it again,” he said, and he didn’t. | 

Having left the home he lost no time in look- 
ing for his possessions, but went to the best fur- 
nishing store he could find—which, by the way, 
was not Blumberg’s, where his purple suit had 
been purchased. His expenditure was lavish, and 
when he finally stood before the long mirror in 
his room at the hotel, arrayed once more in the 
habiliments of fashion, he was most agreeably im- 
pressed with his appearance. 

“I didn’t know ‘ready mades’ could look so 
well,” he said, for Paget was something of a gilded 
youth, in spite of his socialistic tendencies. He 
scrutinized himself for some time, and then he 
set out to find Alethea. 

He rang at her door, and was promptly in- 
formed that she was out. The statement gave 
him a blank feeling; he had not anticipated such a 
misfortune. He returned to the hotel, and en- 
dured the tedium of dinner. After that he grew 
alarmed for fear he had waited too long. “She 
has probably gone to some function by this time,” 
he said to himself, and urged the necessity of 
haste upon the driver of his taxi. 
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Alethea was not out, hare ee and the an- 
nouncement of a gentleman to see her who had 
sent neither his card nor his name, filled her with 
unexplained excitement. 

“He was here this afternoon, miss.” 

She could scarcely restrain her step as she 
crossed the hall, and yet she seemed to Paget very 
poised and graciously expectant, as she came into 
the room.. When her eyes fell upon him in his 
faultless attire, she stopped, petrified. 

“You!” she murmured. 

“I didn’t have a card,” he explained. 

She could think of nothing to say to this. Why 
should he be supposed to have a card? 

He glanced down at his own elegance with sud- 
den embarrassment. “You see, I took your ad- 
vice—I’ve left the home.” 
= “I see,” said Alethea, and she found it hard 
to make her gaze more natural as it fell upon 
him. They were both painfully conscious of his 
clothes. 

Paget had not realized what an effect he would 
produce. ‘I got a few new things,” he said. 

“They are very nice,” said Alethea, and still 
they stood there contemplating the purchases. 

Alethea felt it necessary to take herself firmly 
in hand. ‘“Won’t you sit down?” she said, with 
an evident dismissal of the subject. 
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- He found a chair with relief, but was aware 
that he did not know how to begin his explana- 
tion. 

“I was here this atemos he said. 

“Tm sorry I was not at home.” 

“Im not; Pd rather see you now.” 

“Then why did you come earlier ?” 

“I couldn’t wait.” 

Conversation seemed to run against an obstruc- 
tion at that, but Paget swept it aside. “‘Didn’t 
you know I would come?” 

“I thought you might,” she-admitted. 

“Are you glad to see me?” 

“It doesn’t seem quite like you,” she said. 

“I know. I don’t seem like myself, but this 
is I. That is, I never was what you saw me in 
the home.” 

She looked at him questioningly. ‘‘Won’t you 
please explain?” 

He leaned forward and looked at her with ear- 
nestness. “Tell me first that you remember I 
wanted to tell you about myself in the beginning, 
and you said you didn’t care to hear.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell—you know how 
I got into the home. They thought me a pauper, 
and I let them think it, that was all.” 

“And you are not?” 
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“I can’t say that I am, but I wanted to see the 
life from the inside.” 

6c Why p? 

“Oh, I’ve been a sort of collector of experiences. 
I write books out of them—that’s my trade.” 

She turned quickly. ‘“‘Are you David Paget ?” 

“T am.” 

“How singular that I never suspected that be- 
fore.” 

There was that in Alethea’s manner that made 
him vaguely uneasy. 

“Do you mind ?” he asked misguidedly. 

66 Mind :! p” 

“ About the books.” 

“I scarcely remember the one I read; it was 
some time ago,” she said coldly. 

He found that quite crushing. 

After a pause she continued speaking. “‘Writ- 
ing must be a very absorbing occupation.” 

Paget said nothing, but he looked at her very 
steadily. 

His gaze was disconcerting, but she managed 
at least to appear composed as she continued: “I 
didn’t know, though, that it could make a man 
entirely oblivious of other things.” 

“What things?” he asked gravely. 

“I was thinking of uprightness and sincerity 

just then.” 
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He started as she spoke, and the silence in the 
room was almost unbearable in its tenseness. - 

“Is that the way you look at it?” he asked. 

“How can I look at it in any other way ?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. People have to see 
those things for themselves,” he said. He felt 
her injustice keenly. 

“T don’t think there can be two points of view 
concerning a life of deception,” she remarked. 

“I haven’t deceived any one.’ 

“Nobody who counts, perhaps—a few heipless 
old people, and charitably inclined women.” 

“That’s an absurd way to put it.” He was 
moved to make a defense of his action. “In the 
first place, what is the essential element of a man 
—his money or his character? I haven’t de- 
ceived anybody as to what I really am.” 

“You’ve given me a new conception of what 
you really are,” she replied bitterly. 

“I didn’t know you valued externals so highly,” 
he said. 

“I don’t, but I can’t see how you could have 
put yourself in such a false position, for what 
you could get out of it.’ 

“I don’t seem to have got much out of it,” 
said Paget bitterly. “I tried to tell you,” he 
reminded her. 

“You should have told everybody. Why should 
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you have made such a mystery of it all in the be- 
ginning ?” i 

“On the other hand, why consider money of 
such vital importance that it must be mentioned 
as a preface to an acquaintance?” 

“Don’t let us discuss it further,” Alethea said. 
“Perhaps the others feel differently about it, but 
I couldn’t think the same of a man who used an 
unfair means of winning my confidence.” 

“Did I win your confidence ?” he asked. 

She looked at him and nodded slowly, and of a 
sudden, he saw tears in the blue eyes. 

“Oh, forgive me,” he begged. 

“Its not a matter of my forgiveness; it’s the 
way I think about you,” she said, and there was 
a glimpse of the firm fibre that lay beneath the 
graces of Alethea’s nature. He knew of the ex- 
istence of that substratum, but dreaded its in- 
fluence none the less. ‘‘Why do you want to ruin 
our chance of happiness ?” he asked. 

She smiled in a very mirthless fashion. “You 
forget you have merely been collecting experiences 
for a book.” 

He stopped her. “Don’t say what you don’t 
believe.” 

“Excuse me,” she said after a moment, for she 
knew that she did not believe that after all—she 
couldn’t, when he looked at her that way. 
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“And your happiness?” Paget said slowly. 

She turned her head away. ‘“‘That would never 
depend upon a man I couldn’t——” 

“Go on,” he urged. 

“Oh, why say it? I don’t feel as you want 
me to.” 

He left her statement without comment, and 
repeated her words. “It would never depend 
upon a man that you could not—what ?” 

“Respect,” she finished. 

He heard her very distinctly, although her voice 
was so low. | 

“You are very wise,” he said, and left her with- 
out another word. 

She heard him close the street door, she even 
fancied she heard his footsteps outside, but still 
she stood thinking. 

“I must be right,” she said to herself slowly. 
“I know I am right,” she asserted, and once again 
she looked like her very determined father, in 
spite of her curves and her curls. 
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RIGHTEOUS wrath may be sustaining but 
it doesn’t cheer the heart. Paget found this 
to be entirely true, and after his interview with 
Alethea he looked upon life with a solemnity quite 
majestic in its gloom. There seemed nothing left 
for him to do but to go, either back where he came 
from or on where he had been going. He came 
to that conclusion while staring at the blank wall 
of his room at the hotel next morning. Un- 
doubtedly, the time had arrived for him to move 
on. He might go that very day; there was noth- 
ing to detain him. He sighed deeply at this — 
thought, but remembered the sisters with a gen- 
uine feeling of pleasure. It would never do for 
him to leave the city without bidding them good- 
by. He had not intended that the little note 
written to Sister Gertrude should be his only ex- 
pression of thanks for the kindness that he had 
received at the home, but his thoughts had been 
so taken up with his own high hopes just then 
that he had not felt able to discourse placidly 
with the sisters or any one else, and so he had 
left without more ado. 
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Now he felt conventually inclined himself, and 
it occurred to him that a monastery would not be 
a bad place in which to spend the latter half of 
life. The idea charmed him, and he passed some 
time in contemplation of it. Then his thoughts 
reverted to the sisters again and he rose and 
started for the home. 

In the mirror of the elevator he was brought 
face to face with his outward self once more, and 
he had a vivid recollection of the embarrassment 
his new clothes had already cost him. They 
would be sure to startle his old friends and pre- 
cipitate explanations before he would have time 
to collect himself. 

“Take me.up again,” he said to the boy. 

It was for the purple suit that he had returned. 
He put it on with a pleasant sense of ease and fa- 
miliarity, but the elevator boy viewed him with 
some show of disdain as he was taken down. 

Paget was well pleased that he would excite no 
comment upon his personal appearance at the 
home. He met the eye that, in answer to his ring, 
peered through the hole in the gate with the. 
greater composure for the assurance. 

“It’s me!” he remarked in the vernacular. 

“Great guns!” cried Mr. Samuel. ‘Who 
‘would o’ thunk it! Ringin’ the bell like a visitin’? 
party |” 
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“How else can I get in?” 

“ Are you sure you're goin’ to get in at all?” 

“Unlock the gate and you'll see.” 

“I ain’t got the key,” Mr. Samuel explained. 

“What did you come for without the key ?” 

“She just sent me to find out who it is an’ what 
you want.” 

“Well, you can tell her,” said Paget. ' 

“Oh, yes, I can tell her, but I doubt if she’ll 
take you in again.” 

“She took you.” 

“That’s all the more reason for bein’ stric’. 
She can’t make a rule of takin’ people back,” Mr. 
Samuel said with severity. 

“I thought you would be my friend,” Paget 
exclaimed regretfully. 

Mr. Samuel was incensed at this. “That’s the 
same what I thought about you,” he replied, “‘but 
here you don’t see fit to tell me nothin’ of what 
you’re doin’, an’ I have to git the news offen Mary 
Giffin.” 

“Do you think I told Mary anything?” Paget 
demanded. | 

“Nobody don’t tell her, but she always knows,” 
Mr. Samuel asserted. “‘There’s a lady in the 
case, I understan’.”’ 

“Quite on the contrary,” said Paget decidedly. 

“Well, Mary said so.” 
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“Mary has no knowledge of the present state 
of affairs.” 

“Well, I’ll be doggon! What did you leave for, 
then?” 

“What did you leave for?” Paget inquired. 

“It does git kind o’ monotonous in here,” Mr. 
Samuel agreed. 

“TIl give you a piece of information acer my- 
self, though, and it’ll make a good tale,” said 
Paget. “Tell them I’m a millionaire in disguise.” 

“You look it,” Mr. Samuel said with scorn. 
“Crazy tales like that ain’t goin’ down with no- 
body.” 

“Well, Mary told a pretty wild one,” Paget re- 
marked. 

“I don’t know that it was exactly wild,” said 
Mr. Samuel reflectively. “A man can’t help his 
feelin’s, an’ you ain’t so bad-lookin’ when you're 
fixed up.” 

“You think Pd take with the ladies ?” | 

Mr. Samuel hedged. ‘‘Well, not to say gen- 
erally, perhaps, but one o’ these here quiet ones 
might be took with you very easy like; though, of 
course, if you begin flyin’ too high I couldn’t give 
you no hopes of succeedin’.”’ | 

“I shouldn’t expect it of you,” Paget replied 
humbly.: “You needn’t worry yourself, though, 
for I intend to leave the fair sex severely alone.” 
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“Same with me,” said Mr. Samuel. 

“Suppose you ask the good mother if I’m to be 
admitted,” Paget suggested after a pause. ‘“‘ You 
can say I’m just calling.” : 

“Pretty good—‘just callin’ P” Mr. Samuel ex- 
claimed. 

“It happens to be the truth, though. I’m 
going to leave town to-night.” 

“Where you goin’ ?” 

“I haven’t decided yet.” 

Mr. Samuel surveyed the visitor with keen in- 
terest. ‘‘There’s somethin’ curious about all this 
business,” he said. | 

“There’s nothing curious about coming to bid 
the only friends I have here good-by, is there ?” 

“Say! What you said about bein’ a million- 
aire ain’t true, is it?” 

“You think I do look like one, after all ?”’ 

“I ain’t never seen one, but I had diff’ent ideas 
about ’em.”’ 

“Naturally,” said Paget as he sat down upon the 
curbstone. ‘“‘I’ll wait here until you come back.” 

Mr. Samuel went off in some excitement to 
make his report. Viewed in the light of his own 
experience, he found the good mother’s affability 
Somewhat surprising. | 

-_“Assuredly, monsieur was to be admitted. Why 
the delay ?” | 
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“Me an’ him was talkin’ a little,” Mr. Samuel 
explained, and hurried away with the key. 

Paget had never entirely overcome his awe of 
the good mother, and now, when he was ushered . 
into the presence by Mr. Samuel, he was con- 
scious of very disquieting sensations indeed, and 
he had to remind himself forcefully of his emanci- 
pation from the law, in order to meet her with 
composure. Unquestionably, he had run away, 
and he remembered Mr. Samuel’s reception after 
a similar offense. “The difference is that he was 
trying to get back in again,” Paget said to him- 
self in reassurance, remembering his own financial 
solvency with a thankfulness deep and devout. 
“Charity is a cold thing,” he thought with an 
inward shiver, and, lifting his eyes, he encountered 
a tolerant, even a friendly, expression in the good 
mother’s face. 

“ And so you have left us, Monsieur Paget ?” 

“How does madame know that I haven’t come 
back ?” he asked. 

“Did you not say you were calling?” — 

“ But a call may be extended upon request,” he 
suggested. 

“That is a request you do not desire I should 
make, monsieur. There is a time for coming and 
a time for going, and at the latter you are now 
‘ arrived.” 
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“You read the signs of the times aright, good 
mother, and yet I almost wish that I might have 
remained in the home indefinitely.” 

“You have been contented here ?” 

“Never more so, I believe.” | 

“That is singular; those who must remain 
achieve neither happiness nor resignation, while 
you, more favored by fortune——” 

“Why do you say I am more favored by for- 
tune?” | 

“Have you not youth ?” 

“I fancy every one has had a bit of that.” 

“The very poor do not keep it long. It must 
go for the necessities of life,” she replied. 

“You mean I am not bowed by toil.” 

“You bear none of the evidences of labor, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Didn’t I perform my tasks here all right ?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

“ Assuredly, but I have fancied that you wore 
the air of the dilettante rather than of the pro- 
fessional.” 

“You are a shrewd observer, madame.” 

“Then I am correct? You have never labored 
from necessity ?” she asked. 

“Not until I came here.” 

“Will you permit a question, monsieur ?” 

“ As many as you care to ask.” 
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“Then why did you remain ?” 

He hesitated. “That is hard to say; first one 
thing and then another influences us. I suppose 
it was primarily for the experience of life.” 

“À la Haroun al Raschid ?” she suggested. 

“Well, I’m not exactly a prince, nor a ca- 
liph.” 

“Rank is measured by contrast,” she remarked. 

“I dare say his methods have been followed by 
a good many people in various quarters of the 
earth,” said Paget. 

“You have recalled him to my thought quite 
frequently,” the good mother said. ‘But there 
is this difference—there was usually a lady con- 
nected with the caliph’s adventures.” She spoke 
very slowly and kept her eyes on Paget all the 
while. 

“Was there? I haven’t read the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ very recently.” 

“Nor I; but possibly my memory for romance 
is better than yours.” 

Paget didn’t respond, but seemed to be making 
up his mind for further speech. Suddenly he said: 
“Good mother, I’d like to ask your opinion of my 
conduct in this affair, if you don’t mind. Do you 
think I’ve been dishonorable in concealing my 
identity ?” 

“ Ah, and did you conceal it ?” 
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=- “Well, nobody knew who I was or what my 
circumstances in life might be.” 

“We have all understood, monsieur, that you 
are a gentleman.” 

“You are very kind,” said Paget. “And you 
think that covers the ground ?” 

“Should it not ?” 

“I thought so, but she—that is, I wasn’t 
sure.” 

“If my assurance is of any value to you, pray 
accept it,” said the good mother. 

“Thank you. I do value it,” Paget replied. 
“You have a better estimate of essentials than 
most women, I believe.” 

“Yet the ancients made justice a woman, mon- 
sieur.” 7 | 

“I don’t think they had a working knowledge 
of the subject,” he replied. 

“The rash assumption of the modern !” 

“Surely you don’t hold that women are just!” 
he exclaimed. 

“You grow violent, monsieur.” 

He laughed in spite of himself. It was evident 
that he had revealed more than he had intended 
to the good mother’s perception. 

“There are some things harder to bear than 
the injustice of a friend—even of a woman,” she 
finished with a smile. “It is, you may remem- 
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ber, Marcus Aurelius who says: ‘Happy is he 
who may escape the condemnation of his own 
heart.’”’ 

“That’s cold comfort,” said Paget. 

“Cold is a preservative, monsieur. And now 
what will you do?” l 

“I am going away to-night,” he answered 
promptly. 

“So soon? Is it permitted to a friend to say 
that it is to be hoped you will some day return ?” 

“Thank you, but I shall not return.” 

“Certainty as to the future is an evidence of 
youth,” she told him. 

“It must be the last evidence in me. I don’t 
feel particularly youthful. Possibly, though, I 
shall come back and ask you to let me spend my 
declining years in the home,” he said. 

“Be assured of a welcome, monsieur. I shall 
leave the recommendation to my successor.” 

“I cannot think of your successor, madame. 
In my fancy you will always rule here.” 

“What misfortune—always to rule!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“You don’t enjoy it?” 

“Is it that one expects to enjoy this life?” she 
inquired. 

“We cannot help having hopes,” said Paget. 

“ Ah, hopes! That is different. Yet they, too, 
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belong to the world. You must carry them with 
you, monsieur.” 

“I shall take, at least, many pleasant memories 
of kindness received,” said Paget. 

“Memories are for the old!” she exclaimed. 

“But I shall take inspiration also, if you ‘will 
let me say so. It is a noble thing to translate 
religion into life as you sisters do.” 

“ As we try to do,” she corrected him. ‘Have 
you not seen the many occasions upon which we 
have failed ?” 

“I have seen your purpose always,” he re- 
plied. 

“You are most generous—for a Protestant,” 
she said, and smiled. 

She had that light touch in conversation that 
can save a situation from becoming too serious or 
a statement from being too severe. 

“A very unusual woman,” Paget thought, and 
found himself wondering again about her past. 
How she induced such speculations ! 

The other sisters were frankly from another 
sphere of life. There was an ease about them, 
though, that he realized to be very restful after 
the exactions of the good mother’s society. Sis- 
ter Gertrude had a hundred questions to ask and 
much wise counsel to impart. Yet, when all was 
said and done, she had not satisfied her curiosity 
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on the main point, and Paget volunteered no fur- 
ther information. Finally, when Sister Frances 
had stepped inside to call Sister Claire she whis- 
pered: 

“Did she treat you right?” 

“Who? The good mother? Yes, she was very 
kind.” 

Sister Gertrude grew embarrassed. “No, I 
meant—you know who.” 

“What would you call ‘right’ ?” he asked. 

“I knew she wouldn’t!” Sister Gertrude ex- 
claimed, noting his evasion. ‘‘You ought not to 
have looked so high.” 

“I can see it was a mistake,” said Paget. 

“I’m glad you take it so sensible,” Sister Ger- 
trude remarked, “but I think she might have had 
you just the same,” and he was gratified by the 
note of resentment in her voice. 

“It isn’t as though she couldn’t afford it,” Sis- 
ter Gertrude began again, but the return of the 
other sisters brought her remarks to a close. 

Paget really felt sad at leaving them. Mike 
Sheenan and Mr. Samuel joined the group around 
him, and he was at length escorted by a consid- 
erable company to the gate. 

That was the moment of Alethea’s entrance. 

“What’s the matter ?” she asked in surprise. 

“Its Mr. Paget leavin’ for furrin parts,” said 
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Mike with a ready appreciation of the dramatic 
moment. 

The crowd parted and revealed Paget for her 
consideration. 

“Are you going away, Mr. Paget?” she asked, 
and she tried to speak naturally. 

“Yes, Miss Lawrence.” 

“Can’t you wish him luck ?”’ said Mike. 

“I do most certainly,” she replied. 

_ The little group had managed to push the two 

face to face in the centre of the circle, and then 
waited to see what they would say. It was an 
embarrassing moment, and the harder Alethea 
tried the less able she was to think of anything to 
say which seemed exactly suited to the occasion. 
Paget was wiser; he didn’t try. 

Somebody cried out, “Shake hands with him!” 
and Alethea did so, mechanically, just because she 
couldn’t refuse. She was displeased, however, to 
find Paget’s hand-clasp as perfunctory as her own. 

“I can’t endure a man who resents hearing the 
truth,” she thought. 

“The home ain’t goin’ to be what it was with 
him gone,” Mr. Samuel remarked loudly. 

“No, I’m sure you will be very much missed, 
Mr. Paget,” said Alethea, glad of a suggestion of 
something to say. 

“We sometimes deceive ourselves wath thoughts 
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of that kind,” Paget replied, and, to the edification 
of the assembly, Alethea appeared nervous and 
confused. 

Did he mean that she had once given him rea- 
son to believe that she cared? Her eyes fell be- 
fore his, and she turned away and managed to 
slip out of the public gaze. 

Paget himself was not as composed as he 
seemed. He almost forgot to give Sister Gertrude 
the check that he had brought with him for the 
purpose. Indeed, he had gone out into the street 
before he remembered it. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, for she was stand- 
ing at the portal to see the last of him. He had 
planned to say something rather nice to accompany 
the presentation, but the phrases lost themselves 
in his brain, and he had to fall back on a more 
reliable expression, and actually said it was just 
a small token of his appreciation. 

After all, his lack of eloquence didn’t make much 
difference, for Sister Gertrude understood best the 
forms of thought to which she was accustomed. 
The check itself did not convey much impression 
to her at the moment, for she had no idea what it 
was that he put into her hand. She smiled and 
waved a farewell, and then the gate was shut and 
Paget went on into the world from which he had 
come. 
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Sister Gertrude found the scene within grown 
suddenly very lifeless and uninspiring. She forgot 
the bit of paper in her hand in the inexplicable de- 
pression that came over her. Mary Giffin, how- 
ever, spied the check. 

“Is that another ae he give you?” she in- 
quired. 

Sister Gertrude held up the paper. “This?” 

“Tt looks like a check,” said Alethea. 

The little sister unfolded it and gasped. 

“He must mean ten dollars,” she said uncer- 
tainly. 

“Great kingdom !” cried Mary. 

Alethea looked over the sister’s shoulder. “Tt’s 
ten thousand dollars,” she declared. 

Sister Gertrude blinked her eyes once or twice. 
“It’s his little joke,” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t you know he wouldn’t play a joke like 
that?” Alethea cried, and Paget might have 
felt gratified had he heard the tone in which she 
spoke. 

“You suppose it’s good ?” Sister Gertrude asked. 

“Do you think Mr. Paget would give you a bad 
check ?” 

“But where did he get so much money ?” 

“That’s it, now,” said Mary. 

Then Mr. Samuel, hearing the commotion, 
added himself to the group. His jaw dropped 
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when he read the check, but he was of Sister Ger- 
trude’s opinion. 

“It’s just him havin’ his little joke,” he said at 
last with conviction. “He's always a great one 
for a joke. He says to me a while ago at the gate, 
he says: ‘You can tell ’em I’m a millionaire in dis- 
guise.’ ” 

“That’s probably just what he 1s,” Alethea as- 
serted. 

“ An’ think o’ him foolin’ us all!” cried Mary. 

Alethea tried to look unconcerned. “That 
check is perfectly good,” she said, and the good 
mother—to whom the matter was immediately 
carried by a delegation that increased in numbers 
as it progressed—the good mother concurred in 
Alethea’s opinion. They were the only two who 
believed in Paget’s solvency and, incidentally, i in 
his word. 

“ Mais, imposseeble !” Sister Frances exclaimed. 

“ Ah, but such a sum !” cried Sister Claire. 

The old people generally agreed in a 
it “‘his little joke.” 

The good mother’s eyes sought Alethea’s across 
the room. ‘“‘And you alone have confidence in 
Monsieur Paget, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“To that extent, certainly,” Alethea replied. 

The good mother again considered the check. 
“This appears to be to rather an unusual extent, 
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mademoiselle,” she said. There was a mocking 
expression in her face as she spoke. Alethea 
showed her resentment of it in a very haughty 
silence, while around them speculations as to the 
validity of the check continued. 

- “Better hitch up and go to the bank,” said Mr. 
Samuel. 

The suggestion was a practical one. The good 
mother agreed to it at once, and herself took the 
seat beside Sister Gertrude in the wagon. It was 
a great occasion indeed that could call her from 
the seclusion of the home. | 

“I never see such a thing!”’ Mr. Cashdollar ex- 
claimed as he watched the departure of the expe- 
dition. 

“It’s like a play,” Mike Sheenan said, and 
pulled out his tobacco. 

“I can’t git over him foolin’ us all like he done,” 
Mary Giffin remarked in an injured tone. 

To this there was response in Alethea’s eyes, 
and Mary yielded to the encouragement. 

“Think er what we might er been gittin’ outen 
him all this time!” she went on, and was quite 
unprepared for the sudden flame of anger that 
leaped out upon her. 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” Alethea 
cried. ‘‘Just when Mr. Paget has made such a 
splendid gift to the home !” 
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“That don’t do no more than pay for his keep,” 
Mary remarked contemptuously. 

“How dare you say such a thing ?” 

Mary looked up comically. “You gittin’ mighty 
het up about it.” 

Alethea colored. “I hate injustice!” she ex- 
claimed, and turned away. 
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HE story of Paget was the subject of con- 
versation at the home for many an unevent- 
ful day following his departure. The women laid 
the emphasis upon his love-affair, the men upon 
his money. There was only one place where the 
exchange of opinions on the subject did not go 
on, and that was at meals. Meals were taken in 
silence, for such is the custom of the poor both 
in and out of institutions. Eating is considered 
a business, and not one from which the attention 
should be diverted. During the day, of course, 
the talk was often rendered scattering by circum- 
stances, but when the evening closed in, the dimly 
lit assembly room was truly enlivened by the in- 
teresting theme. It seemed to stir the fancy, and 
fancy, stirring, after years of slumber, must needs 
disturb some of the dust that lies in forgotten 
corners. 

“TIt minds me of a man I heern of once,” some 
one would say. 

“Perhaps she’s pickin’ and choosin’ like I done 
when I was young,” somebody else would sug- 
gest. ‘‘QOh, it’s a bad custom! ‘Take what you 
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kin git, and take it when you kin git it,’ my 
mother says to me, an’ it’s often I’ve thought of 
them words in sorrow.” 

“How could she know he was a millionaire, and 
him settin’ in a home ?” an occasional fair-minded 
person would remark. 

“Faith, it were deceivin’,’ Mike Sheenan fre- 
quently commented as the subject was discussed 
by the group beneath the oak-tree. “Perhaps, 
now, Samuel may be a bank prisident takin’ a 
vacation, and tin to one Cashdollar is a railroad 
magnate seekin’ relief from the cares œ’ life.” 

“T’ll thank you not to make so free with my 
name,” Mr. Cashdollar remarked with dignity. 

“It’s only me little way of sayin’ ye’re an es- 
caped brakeman,” Mike explained. 

At this Cashdollar snorted. _Brakeman, indeed! 
The very suggestion was offensive to a man who 
had followed the sea from his youth. He made 
no further comment, however, but merely waited 
for a pause. Then he said, in his deep, sonorous 
bass, that had been keyed to the boom of wind and 
waves: “The year I was seventeen we was whalin’ 
off the Aleutian Islands.” 

The statement elicited little interest, perhaps 
because every one had heard it before, but Mr. 
Cashdollar was in no way disturbed. He went on 
from time to time giving forth uncalled-for bits 
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of information as to his past, while the others fol- 
lowed the thread of their own conversation. 

“Many’s the time I’ve ’most fell out of the 
crosstrees on watch.” | 

“I had my suspicions that there was somethin’ 
peculiar *bout Paget, before the thing come out,” 
Mr. Samuel declared. 

This was too much for Mike. ‘‘The saints for- 
give ye, Samuel, for sich a prevarication,” he said. 
“If Mary Giffin didn’t have no idea of it, ye may 
as well not claim to know nothin’ about him.” 

“ Blubber is a thing I never taken to for a meal, á 
Mr. Cashdollar announced. 

“How’s Mary Giffin to know all I know?” 
Mr. Samuel asked with some warmth. 

“Faith, I can’t explain it to ye, but ye’ll admit 
she has a discernin’ eye,” Mike replied. 

“She can see what never happened and hear 
what nobody don’t say,” Mr. Samuel muttered. 

“Ye may be right, but it don’t take away none 
from the int’rest of her conversation,” said Mike. 
“ But, returnin’ to Mr. Paget, what sort of busi- 
ness d’ye suppose his money is in ?” 

“Tve been thinkin’ he might be in one o’ these 
here trusts you hear so much about nowadays,” 
Mr. Samuel replied. 

“It’s hard to decide, but I’m about settled on 
a mine,” Mike said meditatively. 
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“That’s so,” Mr. Samuel agreed. “I heern him 
talk about minin’ one day. But then you'll re- 
member he give quite a talk ’bout the trusts and 
the corpyrations one evenin’ under this very tree.” 

“I gathered he were agin them, though,” Mike 
objected. ' 

“That’s what made me kind o’ suspicious like 
—him knowin’ so much ’bout what you may call 
high finance,” Mr. Samuel declared. 

“Let up, Samuel, let up! You never suspected 
nothin’ until afterwards in all your life,” said Mike. 

“A full-sized man could er walked around in his 
mouth,” Mr. Cashdollar remarked, still in remi- 
niscent vein. 

“I reckon he’s got an automobile,” said Mike. 

“Or maybe a steam-yacht,” Mr. Samuel put in. 

This caught Mr.- Cashdollar’s attention. 
“Them steam-yachts is only play-ships,” he said. 

“Good enough for me! Think o’ settin’ on the 
jib-boom chawing yer quid!’’ Mike exclaimed. 

Mr. Cashdollar corrected him. “The owner 
would be settin’ aft.” 

Mike was indifferent to technicalities. “‘It’s 
all one, so long as ye’ve got the quid and ye’re 
movin’ in somethin’ that belongs to ye.” 

“ An automobile would be my figger,”’ Mr. Sam- 
uel said meditatively. 

“I believe ye,” said Mike. ‘And think o’ him 
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settin’ here just as nat’ral like as though he wasn’t 
used to any of the illigant conweniences !” 

The idea pleased Mike. Often would he sit 
long and late beneath the oak, chewing his ever- 
lasting quid, and letting his thoughts roam fast 
and far through the moonlight of advancing spring 
as they followed Paget in a fancied career of af- 
fluence and ease. Always his gaze would come 
back, though, from the misty, luminous distance 
to the bench by his side, where the young man 
had sat and talked with them all—‘‘as friendly as 
you please.” 

Having contemplated it for some time, Mike 
would at length get stiffly to his feet and seek the 
couch which not even a poet could call downy. 
It was the abode of untroubled sleep, however, 
and, as such, a haven of refuge from every ill. 
There are times when the inequalities of condition 
are strangely smoothed away by ordinary physical 
capacities, and the hours of sleep may be so clas- 
sified. Prince and pauper can each find nothing 
better for the occasion than a good night’s rest. 
Mike had one every night. There was no care 
on his mind to prevent, for a few sombre reflec- 
tions now and again are no great matter to the 
poor—particularly to. the Irish poor, whose wit 
furnishes that wholesome bit of salt so helpful in 
making all things savory. 
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In spite of the unending talk of the old people, 
it was very quiet in the home for a long while 
after Paget left. To Sister Gertrude life seemed 
inexplicably dreary and gray. She went about 
her work as usual, as gentle and attentive as ever 
to the patients in her ward, but she spoke less fre- 
quently, and her face at times suggested a quiet 
strength which her youth had at first more per- 
fectly concealed. It was not that she had grown 
old; rather, perhaps, that she was growing older, 
for it is in these times of passivity that age often 
descends upon us, and we shape ourselves imper- 
ceptibly in its mould of endurance. It was a subtle 
change that came over Sister Gertrude, one that 
she did not recognize as a change at all. Yet in 
those weeks, when the form of her life continued 
as usual, while her spirit no longer responded to 
the stimulus of the old ideal, she was living with 
more of intensity and effort than she had ever 
known, grappling with forces of whose existence 
she had been unaware. She was gaining strength, 
though, in the struggle, for something called duty, 
grim and gaunt, but sustaining, walked beside 
her every day and stood at the head of her cot 
in the night-watches. She was not in love with 
Paget—not violently so, at any rate. Her mild 
nature could not have experienced passion in any 
form, but there was a pleasing quality in the 
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young man to which she had undoubtedly re- 
sponded. Perhaps it was merely that her own 
youth had found companionship in his.. Perhaps 
the personal note that Paget sometimes sounded 
had awakened instincts that lay unsuspected in her 
heart. Be all that as it may, his going had left 
a great gap through which she saw into a fair, wide 
country where lay all the possibilities of life— 
beyond the convent wall. They had always been 
there, but Sister Gertrude had never seen them 
until now, and now it was too late. It did not 
once occur to her that she might get the liberty 
for which she longed, for the trend of her nature 
was not toward action. Besides, there was some 
surprisingly tough fibre in her that held her bound 
to the right. A vow was a vow, in Sister Ger- 
trude’s code, and she did not consider the pos- 
sibility of breaking it. Endurance was all that 
suggested itself to her, and that, at times, seemed 
quite beyond her strength. 

The continuance of the strain had a visible effect 
upon her. Her features grew pinched, and there 
was a restless look in her eyes. Nobody noticed 
these things at first, for shades of expression were 
not generally observed in the home. Then Sister 
Claire began asking if she were quite well. Sister 
‘Gertrude always answered that she was perfectly 
well, and there the matter ended. One evening, 
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however, after vespers, she lingered on the veranda 
as the little congregation dispersed. The dusk had 
fallen and the night wind had in it all the perfumes 
of the spring. It was the first time that the 
“primrose by the river’s brim” had ever been to 
her even faintly suggestive. That night the fra- 
grant air, with its call to life and love, gave her 
an emotional sensation that was alarming. She 
closed her eyes and stood appalled at the confu- 
sion that the little breeze had created within her. 
It was at that moment that Sister Claire passed. 
She was late for her duties in the kitchen, but an 
air of dejection about Sister Gertrude stopped 
her. Sister Claire had a sort of intuitive knowl- 
edge as to when and how she might be of service, 
and the breadth of view to consider a spiritual need 
greater than a material one. She didn’t hesitate 
between serving Sister Gertrude and helping to 
serve the porridge in the kitchen, but stepped to 
the young sister’s side and put her hand over 
the one that lay so listlessly upon the balus- 
trade. Sister Claire’s hand was rough and hard, 
but her touch communicated sympathy, never- 
theless. | 

Sister Gertrude turned, with an impulse to tears 
so sudden that she could scarcely control it. 

For a moment neither spoke. Then Siste 
Claire said: “You are in trouble, sister.” | 
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“I don’t know. That is, I don’t feel like my- 
self,” Sister Gertrude answered contusedly; 

“You are ill?” 

“Oh, no. It’s only that—I can’t say what, but 
it gets worse every day.” 

Sister Claire thought she understood. ‘Don’t 
be discouraged, sister. We all have our regrets.” 

“Not you.” 

“Why not I?” 

Sister Gertrude scarcely knew why, except that 
she might have fancied that a hump on the back 
helps to regulate the heart. “I am so sinful, sis- 
ter,” she said in bitter self-absorption. 

“So are we all.” 

“Yes, of course, but I never felt this way be- 
fore.” 

Sister Claire patted the hand reassuringly. 
“Temptations do not cease when we enter the 
church,” she said. 

“But I am all these years in the church, and 
never until now——” 

“Nature is strong,” said Sister Claire, “and 
sooner or later she always speaks.” 

“You mean it’s not uncommon to feel as I do 
now?” 

“Not at all uncommon.” The little, hump- 
backed sister seemed so steadfast in the poise that 
she had attained. 
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Sister Gertrude leaned gratefully upon her. 
“Sometimes I feel—” The faltering voice sank to 
a whisper. “Sometimes I don’t think I should 
have gone into the church at all.” It was an 
awful confession, and Sister Gertrude waited, 
trembling, to hear the censure that she felt she 
deserved. | 

“That feeling will pass in doing the work that 
comes to your hand,” said Sister Claire. 

The words lifted a weight from the other’s 
heart. ‘‘ You don’t think that is so dreadful ?” 

“We all have those doubts at times.” 

“ But I can’t think what the good mother would 
say.” 

“She would understand it,” Sister Claire as- 
serted with conviction. 

The young sister said nothing, but she knew 
that she would never experiment with the good 
mother’s understanding of sin. 

Sister Claire went on gently. ‘You must pray, 
sister—live by prayer.” 

“It’s no use; I’ve tried.” 

“You pray, perhaps, to be as you were before 
—as innocent and untested.” 

“Yes. I was contented and happy before.” 

“Would you count a soul happy that had never 
won a victory ?” 

“But I can’t win them any more.” 
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“You’ve never won them if you have not been 
tempted. Pray rather for courage and strength 
to fulfil your destiny.” | 

“I just wanted to live a little,” Sister Gertrude 
moaned. 

“<To be spiritually minded is life,” said Sister 
Claire. “You know that, don’t you, sister?” 

“I believe it,” Sister Gertrude answered. She 
clutched at the sustaining truth as a drowning 
man clutches a rope that is flung him. 

Sister Frances came to the door just then. 
“You are needed, sister.” 

“I’m coming,” said Sister Claire, but she lin- 
gered for a moment after the messenger had dis- 
appeared. “Don’t despair, my child. It’s merely 
your youth that you are fighting.” | 

“You are so good, sister, and yet you under- 
stand sinfulness something wonderful.” 

“Perhaps my own sinfulness takes another 
form, but it’s there, nevertheless,” said Sister 
Claire with a sigh. She gave Sister Gertrude’s 
hand an affectionate pressure. It was just the 
warm, human touch that the little sister needed. 

She followed her friend with a little of her former 
energy, and turned into the men’s ward, where 
already Mr. Shultz was clamoring for his supper. 

It was astonishing how patient Sister Gertrude 
was with Mr. Shultz. Alethea decided that he 
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was quite impossible, and she gave up reading in 
the ward in consequence. 

“He makes me nervous, roaring out all the 
time as he does,” she explained. 

As a matter of fact, her own temper was not to 
be depended upon just then. If she was not in 
a fit of depression she was apt to be in one of 
irritability, and it was scarcely fair to throw all 
the blame on Mr. Shultz. 

He was much offended when Mary Giffin told 
him of Alethea’s remark, as she did very promptly. 
Mary said she happened to overhear Miss Law- 
rence talking to Sister Gertrude, and the state- 
ment was partly true—she did overhear the con- 
versation, but she did not happen to do so. Mr. 
Shultz, of course, didn’t question Mary’s method 
of collecting her information, but, as has been 
said, he took this bit rather ill. 

“I’m just like I always was an’ like I always 
will be, an’ she kin take it or leave it, an’ welcome.” 

He had seldom gotten off so long and so cohe- 
rent a speech, and Mary was in high glee at having 
drawn it forth. “He came near goin’ off, he was 
that mad,” she said as she gave an account of the 
interview. 

She didn’t tell Alethea. Indeed, had she dared 
to do so she would scarcely have had the oppor- 
tunity, for even a casual observer might have no- 
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ticed that Miss Lawrence’s visits were not as fre- 
quent asthey had been. Her social duties seemed 
to absorb rather more of her time than formerly, 
and as the spring advanced she lost her energy 
and her color. It was all quite natural, perhaps, 
after a season of gayety. Yet there was some- 
thing about Alethea’s languor that did not seem so 
natural, after all—a certain restless quality which 
doesn’t go with physical lassitude. As a result 
of the whole matter, it was finally decided that 
she should spend the summer in Europe. She 
did not grow enthusiastic over the plan, but she 
was mildly interested. 

“I’m going to motor through France,” she told 
the good mother when she went at last to take 
leave of her friends at the home. 

“La belle France!” the good mother said with 
a smile. 

“Where shall I think of you?” 

“A Paris, mademoiselle.” 

“I thought you were a Parisian from your ac- 
cent,” Alethea exclaimed. 

“‘Mademoiselle’s ear is well trained—like Mon- 
sieur Paget’s. He said the same to me.” ‘The 
good mother introduced Paget’s name very clev- 
erly, and her scrutiny of the girl’s face was so 
carefully managed as to be quite unobserved. 
“I fancy he has been in Europe,” she continued. 
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“I don’t know.” 

“A young man of his wealth and culture would 
be apt to go.” 

“Yes. Very probably.” 

“Mademoiselle, he is a very unusual young 
man.” 

“In what way, good mother ?” 

“You do not think so?” 

“He’s intelligent,” said Alethea guardedly. 

“Eh bien! Perhaps in America it is different. 
In France—some time ago—a young man might 
be serious or light; seldom both.” 

The good mother’s unstudied manner broke 
down Alethea’s reserve. She found it pleasant to 
discuss Paget naturally; she had not done so since 
he had left. The waters of oblivion seemed to 
her to have closed over his head and she had not 
even asked what was to be done with the money 
he had given. The good mother had volunteered 
no information. Now, quite unexpectedly, she 
became more communicative. 

“It will, perhaps, interest you to know, mad- 
emoiselle, that arrangements are now completed 
for building the new wing which ng so liberally 
donated.” 

“Is that what you are going to do?” 

“Mais, oui! We are very much crowded, as 
you know.” 
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“He would be so glad. He used to say you 
needed more room.” 

“Naturellement. A very unusual young man 
—very noble.” 

“Noble is rather a large word in English,” 
Alethea objected. 

“ Also in the French.” 

“But I don’t think the way he stayed here in 
disguise was noble.” a 

“In disguise? He concealed the fact of his 
wealth, assuredly.” | 

“It was not merely that,” Alethea declared, 
but she didn’t explain just what it was that Paget 
had done. In fact, she realized that her tone and 
manner were becoming too intense, and rather 
regretted having yielded to the temptation to 
talk about him at all. 

The intensity was not lost upon the good 
mother, but she was wise enough to make no 
inquiry into the nature of the vague charges. 
“Have you read his books, mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, I’ve read them.” | 

“Are there many ?” 

“Only three,” said Alethea promptly. 

“You do not care for them ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I enjoyed them, but—” She hes- 
itated. ‘“‘It’s much easier to write than to 
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“For some, undoubtedly. You think him, then, 
a false character ?”’ | 

“Not exactly that,” said Alethea. “TI think he 
has mistaken ideas about nght and wrong.” - She 
had receded somewhat from the positiveness of her 
former opinion. 

“Some judge by the intention,” the good 
mother remarked. 

“That’s just it! He intended to deceive while 
he was here.” 

“If you like, yes, but he meant nothing but 
good. 99 

“You are getting very near that dreadful the- 
ory that the end justifies the means,” said Alethea. 
She didn’t know why she was arguing with the 
good mother. 

“Let us avoid a difference of dogma, madem- 
oiselle. One day, when the. wine of your youth 
will have lost its fire, you may, perhaps, judge 
the world, including Monsieur Paget, with greater 
leniency.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Alethea. What else can 
be said to such a statement? She did not like 
the idea that the good mother had brought up, 
however, for it was not pleasant to think that her 
youth would ever become less fervid and she be 
left to reflect upon Paget in undisturbed calm. 
Nevertheless, the interview was not without a 
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more lasting effect upon her, for a broader view, 
even when it comes through another’s vision, is 
always helpful. 

“By the way, can you give me his address ?” 
the good mother asked. 

“No. I haven’t an idea where he is.” 

“I am sorry. I should like him to know about 
the wing.” 

Alethea hesitated. “I suppose his publishers 
would forward a letter,” she said. She really had 
supposed that often to herself. 

“ Assuredly !” the good mother exclaimed, and 
sped the traveller upon her way. 

“Quelle enfante!” she said later to Hafiz, i in 
whose company she allowed herself the luxury of 
free speech. 

Hafiz said nothing. He was not a loquacious 
cat, but he acknowledged his mistress’s exclama- 
tion, raising his eyelids and centring his reflective 
gaze upon her for a moment. 

“You and I know our minds better, do we 
not?” 

Hafiz stretched himself and gently clawed the 
good mother’s hand. Of course he knew his mind ! 
He rolled over on his back and seemed to smile 
at her pleasantry. The good mother surveyed 
him indulgently. She even induced him to play 
a little with the outstretched velvet paws. Surely 
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Hafiz was most companionable, peculiarly so to 
one akin to his own tribe. 

“ Allons, we must be at work,” she said at last, 
and went off. | 

Hafiz looked after her for a moment. Then 
he got up and went, too—perhaps because the 
good mother was walking toward the kitchen; 
more probably for the pleasure of her society. He 
stepped sedately along beneath her flowing dra- 
peries, revealing his whereabouts quite effectually, 
however, by his handsome black tail which he 
always carried on high when in good form. He 
and his mistress walked often thus together, and 
they excited no comment as they proceeded. 
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HAT was a most entertaining summer for the 

old people. The building was begun in May, 
and for some time there was no hour of the day 
when a load of brick might not be precipitated 
through the gate or a pile of beams heaved over 
the fence. There were young men in plenty, 
sweating and straining under the summer sun, 
or taking a quiet noon hour under the oak-tree. 
It was good—this inrush of the outside world! 
There was not a soul in the home that did not feel 
vitalized and refreshed by it. The very sound 
of the hammers was cheerful, and some of the old 
men who had been carpenters or bricklayers in 
their day kept a strict supervision of the work. 
Mike Sheenan had passed a good part of his time 
as a hod-carrier, and, just for the sport of the 
thing, he used to help “the boys” every now and 
then. He didn’t shake on his legs so much, and 
he sometimes forgot to lean on his cane, though 
if one of the sisters happened to pass he would 
drop his hod and sit on it, with a give to his 
shoulders that suggested great incapacity , for ac- 
tion. 
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“Tm glad to see you’re improvin’ in health,” Mr. 
Samuel said one morning when Mike had surrep- 
titiously carried a load or two up the ladder. 

“It does not amount to an improvement, Sam- 
uel,” he replied, mournfully shaking his head. 
“Just a little spurt, so to speak. I’m like as not 
to be took bad any minute. But seein’ where I 
kin make meself useful, I’m tryin’ to lend a hand. 
And it’s only nght, the sisters bein’ always so kind 
to me, as they are.” | 

“Strange you never thought of doin’ nothin’ 
for ’em before.” 

“It’s just accordin’ to me strength, and that’s 
apt to give out on me sudden.” 

_“T notice it don’t hold out for nothin’ you don’t 
want to do,” Mr. Samuel remarked. 

- Mike sighed. “Yere unkind, Samuel,” he said, 
and walked away to join the young workmen, who 
were passing around their pail of beer just then. 
They found Mike’s society worth paying for. He 
made it his business to amuse them, and he was 
always the centre of a lively group. 

There were plenty of things to talk about then, 
and Paget was almost forgotten. At least, he was 
seldom mentioned, for the new building and the 
people connected with it were all-absorbing for the 
moment. It would have pleased him to know 
of the fresh interests that he had been the means 
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of putting into the lives of his former friends. 
He had meant to increase their comfort, to be 
sure, but he had not estimated the social oppor- 
tunities that the erection of the building would 
offer. He would have enjoyed them personally, 
though, had he been there, for they were, indeed, 
considerable. 

He often meditated upon his life at the home, 
quite apart from the charm that Alethea’s visits 
had given to it—or as far as that was possible to 
him—but his sole knowledge of the events that 
had transpired since his departure was obtained 
from the daily paper of the town, to which he 
had bethought himself of subscribing. In that 
way he followed Alethea’s more important social 
movements, and learned also that she was to 
spend the summer in Europe. He did think more © 
than once that it might be agreeable to encounter 
her, quite as by chance, in some moated castle of 
‘Normandy or in one of the fastnesses of the Ty- 
rolean Alps. He held his ground, though, and 
did not take passage for the other side. After 
all, there was no reason for thinking that either 
Normandy or the Alps would change her feeling 
for him. If a woman doesn’t respect a man in 
America there’s no cause for her doing so in Eu- 
rope. He kept that idea well in mind, and hung 
on to it whenever he began to persuade himself 
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that she might like to see him over there. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple like almost anybody when they are so far 
from home,” he said to himself. Yet he knew 
that was not the sort of thing he wanted, and he 
had just pride enough left not to take it. He 
assured himself that he would put her out of his 
* mind, but he watched the papers anxiously to see 
whether her ship made port in due season. 

There was seldom anything printed about the 
home, though, to be sure, there had been an ac- 
count of the prospective new wing and a repro- 
duction of the architect’s drawing. Paget was 
glad to notice that the good mother’s natural 
reticence had curbed even reportorial zeal. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper, the donation had been 
made by “‘a friend.” In imagination he saw that 
young reporter in his vain efforts to extract items 
of interest which the good mother had decided to 
withhold. 

Paget was quite sincere in not wishing to have 
his private beneficence set forth in public print, 
but he was destined to see it there. The very next 
day there appeared a long article with his name 
at the head, in which each detail of his connection 
with the home was discussed in a separate para- 
graph. He looked at the thing in bewilderment. 
Knowing the good mother, he could not under- 
stand it all until he read the statement that threw 
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light upon the matter. It ran thus: ‘This infor- 
mation was given out yesterday by one of the in- 
mates of the home—an aged woman, who visited 
the office of the News during the morning, and 
whose admiration for the gifted author-philanthro- 
pist seems based upon the fact that he often sup- 
plied her with a certain variety of chocolate cracker, 
of which she is inordinately fond.” 

Mary Giffin again, turning an honest penny 
upon her fortnightly outing ! 

Of all this, the good mother’s note to Paget, 
received shortly afterward, said not one word. 
It was a very brief note, written in French, with 
all the elegance and graceful compliment of which 
the language and the people are capable. He felt 
much honored by its receipt, but it told no news 
of the people of the home, and he really wanted 
to hear of them. 

As it was, none of the bustle and stir attendant 
upon the building reached his ears, and he found 
. his old pursuits singularly uninteresting. He be- 
gan work on another book, but gave it up as a 
bad start; the characters didn’t seem to be con- 
vincing. Altogether, the summer did not pass very 
agreeably. He declared that he had never felt 
' the heat so much before, though reports of the 
weather in that region were moderate. Finally 
he went off to Maine, where he struck a poor lob- 
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ster season and met a number of people for whom 
he didn’t care. 

Alethea came back late in September. Her 
accounts of her trip were glowing, and she said 
she was feeling in fine form—‘‘so much more 
energetic.” That was true, but it was not cus- 
tomary with her to be particularly energetic. 
However, a little nervous force, more or less, is 
apt to be apparent after the varied experiences 
of continued travel. The sisters were all very 
glad to see her again, for she had managed in 
some way to win their affection, even in spite of 
themselves. _ 

“Voyez la Française!” cried Sister Frances, 
surveying her modish toilet with interest. 

“Do you like it?” Alethea asked, and turned 
around to give the full effect. 

“Not at all, mademoiselle.” 

“Everybody in Paris looks like this.” 

“ All the nuns, too?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if they did by this time.” 

“Eh bien; then I remain in America!” Sister 
Frances said decidedly. 

Sister Gertrude, who came up just then, joined 
in the laughter and felt the better for it. 

“The good mother is waiting to take Miss Law- 
rence over the new building,” she said. 

She and Sister Frances made the tour also, 
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though they had not been specified in the invita- 
tion. 

_ The wing was almost completed. It matched 
the older buildings very well, being quite as ugly 
in every particular, though, of course, its new- 
ness gave a certain bald appearance which the 
original structure had lost. ; 

“Wouldn’t it be grand to have his statue on 
the roof?” Sister Gertrude whispered as she and 
Alethea were thrown together for a moment in 
the passageway. 

“I don’t think he’d like that,” Alethea replied 
quickly, fearful lest there might be money enough 
left with which the suggestion could be carried out. 

“Maybe not; he’s so retiring,” Sister Gertrude 
agreed. “Do you ever hear from him?” 

“No, never,” said Alethea, and as she spoke 
she realized suddenly how much she had been 
longing to hear from him. “Does he write to 
you ?” she asked timidly. 

“Oh, no; but the good mother had a beautiful 
letter.” 

“Is he coming back to see the building ?” 

“He didn’t say.” 

The good mother was waiting ahead. Alethea 
tried to be appreciative of the merits of the won- 
derful wing, but it was a gray, blustering day and 
the bare corridors and rooms were not inspiring. 
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“Mr. Cashdollar says there’s going to be a 
change in the weather,” Sister Gertrude re- 
marked as they all looked over the yard from the 
upper window. 

The wind caught the good mother’s skirt and 
billowed it out like a sail. Sister Frances nudged 
Alethea. ‘‘Regardez!” ‘The good mother’s ef- 
fort to control her draperies was amusing. 

Mr. Cashdollar was walking below, his weather 
eye upon the clouds. “I were twenty-one the 
year we was in the China Sea,” he said as a mat- 
ter of general information. ' : 

“What’s that to do with the present speakin’ ?” 
Mike inquired. 

“It’s a matter of becomin’ familiar with the 
clouds and the wind,” Mr. Cashdollar explained. 

‘Givin’ us your credentials, so to speak,” said 
Mike. 

Mr. Cashdollar made no answer to this, but 
continued to observe the sky. A sudden gust 
whipped out his beard in two white streamers 
behind him. 

“Holy smoke, ye look like a prophet for shure !”’ 
said Mike. “If I wastorun upon ye unexpected 
Pd think ye was nothin’ less than Jonah come out 
of the whale.” 

“It don’t need to be swallered by no whale 
to see trouble in them clouds,” Mr. Cashdollar 
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replied with dignity. “Speakin’ of whales,” he 
went on. i 

“I were not speakin’ of ’em,” said Mike hur- 
riedly. 

Mr. Cashdollar didn’t notice the interruption.. 
“I were seventeen the year we was off the Aleu- 
tian Islands.” 

“This wind is increasin’ me rheumatism,” said 
Mike, and he hobbled away unceremoniously. 

Mr. Cashdollar looked after him with resent- 
ment, but continued his tale for the benefit of 
another listener some thirty feet away. Neither 
made any attempt to decrease the distance be- 
tween them, but the narrator’s voice rose quite 
easily above the wind. 

“Behold monsieur the admiral addressing the 
chew—kew—what you call it?” cried Sister 
Frances, looking down again from the window. 

“The crew,” Alethea said, and wondered that 
there should be so much gayety left in her after 
the long, hot summer. 

The old women were all indoors, as well they 
might be. Alethea herself went home early on 
account of the threatening sky. A door banged 
behind her as she went down the garden walk, 
and she heard her name called. Turning, she 
saw Mary Giffin hurrying after her, or rather 
borne along by the wind in her petticoats. 
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“Did you see what I put in the paper "bout 
him ?” Mary asked as she came alongside. 

Alethea gasped. She had not thought of con- 
necting Mary with literature. ‘‘ What in the world 
wasit?” Itis noticeable that for the second time 
she did not ask who “him” was. _ 

“It was a long piece,” said Mary with pride. 
“It come to me all of a suddent, after that young 
man been here to see the good mother and ask 
all about the buildin’. Mike says he bet she 
didn’t give him no satyfaction. Well, next day 
was my time out, so I gone down to the newspaper 
office to see if it wasn’t nothin’ I could tell ’em, 
and, sure ’nough, they didn’t know no more’n a 
yearlin’ *bout what’s goin’ on here. Then one 
of the gen’lemens gives me a paper, and he says, 
‘Now go on down to the grocery-store on the cor- 
ner and hand ’em that, and they’ll give you all ` 
the choc’late crackers you want,’ he says, and I 
done so, and they done it,” Mary finished trium- 
phantly. | | 

“And what did the good mother do when she 
heard about it ?” Alethea asked. 

“She don’t know nothin’ about it to this day. 
We don’t take no newspaper here. Mr. Samuel’s 
got it, though; he brought it in on the quiet next 
day. It’s got *bout me in it, too—‘an aged 
woman ’—and all about the choc’late crackers he 
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used to give me, though not as reg’lar as the piece 
says.” 

“Td like to see it,” said Alethea. 

Mary looked apologetic. ‘It don’t say nothin’ 
*bout you.” | 

“Why should it?” 

“Well, I tol’ ’em,” said Mary. ` 

“Told them what?” 

“All about him and you bein’ so kind o’—you 
know.” 

Alethea stood speechless for a moment. ‘‘Oh, 
Mary, how could you ?” 

“Well, they lef? it out,” said Mary. “But 
they seemed to be mighty took with that part 
when I was tellin’ it.” — 

“Go ask Mr. Samuel to send me that paper,” 
Alethea begged. She was quite set in her deter- 
mination to see it. 

Mary shook her head. “He won’t never let 
me have it.” | 

“TIl go myself, then,” said Alethea, and she 
ran back to the chicken-yard skimming along 
almost as lightly as the brown autumn leaves that 
were sailing through the air. | 

“Mr. Samuel !” 

Mr. Samuel was getting the last of the Rhode 
Island reds into the hen-house, and the wind 
blew the light voice the other way. 
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“Mr. Samuel !”’ 

He looked up and came over to the fence. 

“I want that paper with the article in it about 
—about——” 

“Its in the stable. [ll git it next time you 
come.” 

“No, get it now,” said Alethea. 

“I got to fix the hens; Cashdollar says it’s 
goin’ to storm,” Mr. Samuel answered, but Ale- 
thea insisted. He went off to get the paper for 
her in the end, though not very willingly, it must 
be confessed. ‘“‘Womens can’t wait for nothin’,” 
he muttered in confidence to Goliath, who 
munched his corn and watched the weather 
through the slit in the wall of his apartment. 

Alethea was waiting just where Mr. Samuel 
had left her. 

“It’s on page number four,” he said as he came 
back. 

She held out her hand for the paper, but just 
then the wind twisted it away from him and it 
went flying across the yard, Alethea after it. 
Mary Giffin watched the chase in great uneasi- 
ness, fearful lest at any moment the good mother 
should come out and demand an explanation. 
Alethea caught the newspaper in the hedge on 
the other side of the potato-patch. The vesper 
bell rang as she finally went out at the gate. 
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There was a small attendance at the service, 
for the walk down the veranda was well swept 
by the wind. The sunset light was strange and 
green under the low-lying clouds. 

“We'll have some weather to-night,” Mr. 
Cashdollar exclaimed as he took a last observa- 
tion before going into the chapel. He was singu- 
larly exultant, for the prospect of a blow always 
raised his spirits. It almost seemed that his sea 
legs were on for the occasion; at any rate, he 
looked very nautical as he trod along. 

The good mother was late for the service; she 
had been tying in the blinds at the back of the 
house. That was a night for making things 
tight and fast. The wind rose after dusk and 
the gusts merged into a steady roar. 

“Didn’t I tell you? She’s blowin’ a gale!” 
cried Mr. Cashdollar with a chuckle. “That 
time we was layin’ off Borneo——” 

Nobody could listen to him, for the windows 
rattled so. A shutter had broken loose and 
banged in a nerve-racking fashion. It was at 
one of the windows in the men’s ward, and in a 
short time the sash was blown away, too. 

Mr. Shultz announced the fact loudly, and lit- 
tle Sister Gertrude, who had just stepped across 
the hall to get him an extra pillow, came running 
back again as fast as she could to throw herself 
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in opposition to the elements. The wind almost 
took her off her feet, but she was staggered also 
by the sight of Mr. Shultz, wrapped in his blan- 
ket and making off down the room. She had 
not seen him walking in years. ‘‘Oh, wait! Mr. 
Shultz,” she cried, but he continued his course 
and paid no attention. The other patients were 
more difficult to move, possibly because their 
beds were not, like that of Mr. Shultz, in the 
immediate path of the storm. They had to be 
dragged out on their mattresses by the inade- 
quate, or misapplied, strength of all the rest of the 
household. 

The process created a pleasant diversion, and _ 
the group in the assembly-room didn’t look so 
huddled and terrified after the necessity for ac- 
tion had arisen. Some of the sisters were always 
telling their beads, and most of the women joined 
them as they knelt in the corner before the Virgin. 
Hafiz crouched unhappily on Mr. Samuel’s knee, 
watching with a shifting, restless gaze the ex- 
traordinary proceedings that disturbed the night. 
Mr. Cashdollar walked back and forth as though 
he were upon the bridge, or the quarter-deck, or 
some such commanding position. 

“Did you ever see it worse than this?” Mary 
Giffin asked. Mary was trembling and all but 
reduced to silence. She had even contemplated 
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saying an Ave or two herself. At least she was 
glad to hear them going on in the corner, Baptist 
though she was. 

“This is nothin’ to what we run into off Bor- 
neo,” Mr. Cashdollar exclaimed. ‘‘The trouble 
is, this here house is not seaworthy.” 

“What you mean by that in regards to a house ?” 
Mary asked anxiously. - 

He stopped his walk. “She may not hold to 
her moorings. You feel that? You hear them 
timbers ?” 

“For the Lord’s sake!” cried Mary, and she 
drifted around to the petitioners on the floor. 

“‘There’s a feelin’ to a ship that ain’t goin’ to 
hold together,” Mr. Cashdollar remarked, though 
his fears didn’t seem to trouble him in any way. 

“For the love of Heaven, keep still!” Mike im- 
plored. 

At that moment there was a dull report outside. 

“Sounds like a gun,” Mr. Cashdollar said. 

Mr. Samuel rose, still holding the cat. ‘‘That’s 
the tree over the stable,” he said. No one else 
had located the sound. A moment he stood 
irresolute, then he walked over to the good mother 
and deposited Hafiz by her side. “I’m goin’ to 
see after G’liar,” he said. 

She looked up from her prayer to forbid his 
doing so, but he was gone. ‘“ Monsieur Samuel !”’ 
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She rose quickly and followed him to the hall. 
“ Monsieur Samuel !” 

His hand was on the door. “I won’t risk 
comin’ back agin,” he said. 

“I forbid you to go.” 

“You mind the cat; I reckon PIl stay out 
there with G’liar,” he said. With that he opened 
the door and slipped out into the storm. 

The good mother stood a moment looking at 
the place where he had been, and there was ad- 
miration so sincere in her face that Mr. Samuel 
would have been overwhelmed with embarrass- 
ment and surprise had he encountered it. “‘We 
never know,” she said slowly, and went back to 
her prayers. 

“ Blowin’ nigh onto eighty miles,” Mr. Cash- 
dollar said meditatively. | 

It was marvellous how steadily the rate kept up. 

“Shure I kin feel me very insides shiverin’,” 
said Mike. Then, as a heavier blast than usual 
shook the house, he cried: ‘‘She struck a rock that 
time.’ 

Everybody jumped up, even the good mother. 
“What was that?” 

“We lost the mizzenm’st that clip,” Mr. Cash- 
dollar said. | 

The good mother’s face turned white, but she 
was quiet. | 
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It was Sister Gertrude who cried out: “Holy 
Mary, it’s the roof!” 

At that a low wail broke from the women; the 
men began to move about uneasily. 

“This plasterin’ is goin’ to fall in a minute,” 
roared Mr. Shultz from his mattress by the door. 
He was quite right; already it was soaked through. 

“We must go to the new building,” the good 
mother decided. | 

“How are we to know the top’s on that?” 
Mary inquired, and Mr. Cashdollar volunteered 
to find out. 

The only entrance to the new wing was from 
the veranda, and the passage was perilous, with 
the sick and the halt to be looked out for. They 
made it, however, for Mr. Cashdollar reported 
that “she” was “‘calked and dry,” a safe refuge 
for the forlorn little company. Mr. Shultz added 
to the difficulties of the transit by refusing to walk 
any more. In consequence, he and his mattress 
had to be half lifted, half dragged along by Mary 
Giffin and Sister Frances, who managed to drop 
him on the way over. At this, it is sad to state, 
Mr. Shultz swore, really swore, but Mary didn’t 
mind forceful English, and Sister Frances didn’t 
entirely understand it, so his comments made not 
very much difference. They picked him up again 
as soon as they could, and hauled him into the 
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new wing with the others, the good mother her- 
self carrying the foot of the mattress. Little had 
they all thought that life in the new building 
would be inaugurated under such conditions. 

“Suppose Mr. Paget had not given it to us!” 
Sister Gertrude exclaimed. | 

“The saints protect him!” said Sister Claire. 
“Where is the good mother ?” 

“I seen her goin’ back to the other buildin’, 
Mary Giffin announced. 

The good mother had, indeed, gone back. Duty 
had compelled her to discriminate against Hafiz 
when the move was made, but she returned for 
him as promptly as she could. He was sitting 
in the middle of the table, his feet well drawn be- 
neath him. At sight of his mistress he uttered 
one loud, distressed “meow”? and clung to her 
shoulder when she picked him up. She put out 
the light and carried him safely through the dark- 
ness, much to the disgust of many who looked 
upon the cat with no very friendly eye. 

There wasn’t a chair in the new building, just 
a carpenter’s bench or two and a few planks. 
*She’s sound, though,” Mr. Cashdollar announced, 
and everybody felt reassured to hear him speak 
of it so highly. 

It seemed that dawn would never break, yet 
at last the big, bare windows looked less black. 
A little later they were most decidedly gray, and 
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then little twigs and leaves could be seen very 
plainly going by on the wind. It was not blowing 
so hard, though; even the inexperienced ear could 
detect that. There were now fewer kneeling in 
prayer; almost everybody was trying to look out 
to see the yard. 

Sister Frances pressed an anxious face to the 
wet pane. “Les pauvres petites! Les pauvres 
petites!” she kept saying. There were great 
branches lying here and there across her flower- 
beds. 

“Saint Joseph is broke,” cried Mike, and many 

“crossed themselves for fear” as they crowded 
up to have a view. There lay the plaster image, 
smashed by a falling tree. 

There, too, was Mr. Samuel coming in. ‘The 
stable’s down,” he announced as he entered. 
= The good mother steppen forward quickly. 
“And Goliath ?” 

“Him and me had to git in with the Rhode 
Island reds,” Mr. Samuel said. 

She looked at him with approval. “I wish to 
express my admiration of your kindness and your 
courage, Monsieur Samuel.” 

His eyes opened very wide and there was a sug- 
gestion of alarm in their glance. ‘‘ Don’t mention 
it,” he mumbled, and moved off. He felt himself 
inadequate to sustain the dignity of such a mo- 
ment, 
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HE storm will be remembered long on that 
part of our coast where the West Indian hur- 
ricane is viewed with understanding and respect. 
It was bad enough to need no exaggeration by a 
sensational press. The fact that the wires were 
down cut off the entire section from communica- 
tion with the outside world, but the rumors of 
the disaster, set forth in large type in all the 
dailies of the country, were rendered most alarm- 
ing by their vagueness. 

Paget read them with care. They were deci- 
dedly unsatisfactory to any one whose interests 
were involved. He took two turns across the 
room, his hands in his pockets and his eyes un- 
observant of surrounding details. In a moment he 
seemed to have come to a decision of some sort, 
for he got his hat and went out. He turned in at 
a railway office and spent some time in consulta- 
tion with the ticket agent therein. That very 
afternoon he was moving toward the storm-swept 
region as fast as steam could carry him, and never 
had he watched the landscape slip backward with 
greater satisfaction. He had no very clear idea 
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as to what he was going to do upon his arrival, 
but he couldn’t have stayed where he was, for in 
times of anxiety inaction is often altogether im- 
possible. The very sense of motion was a relief. 
He did not expect to see Alethea, but it was nec- 
essary to his peace of mind to assure himself of 
her safety. As to the sisters and his old friends 
in the home, it gave him a real feeling of pleasure 
to know that he might be of some assistance to 
them. | 

It looked, on that morning after the storm, as 
though the little sisters would need a friendly 
hand or so before they could get their establish- 
ment in order once more. The good mother ap- 
praised the wreckage with considerable accuracy, 
sustained the while by the thought that several 
hundred dollars of Paget’s donation yet remained. 
It would suffice for much, though she determined 
to make public no such statement. If the good 
people of the town should see fit to contribute 
toward the cause, “Eh bien, the money will be 
well applied, if not to-day, then to-morrow.” 
She would be discreetly reserved in the matter. 
Undoubtedly, the other sisters, too, would have 
approved her decision had they known that there 
was any money left. They did not know it, how- 
ever, for the good mother’s silences were very 
comprehensive. 
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“Whatever shall we do for a roof?” Sister Ger- 
trude cried despairingly. 

The good mother appeared unconcerned. “It 
will be provided, no doubt.” 

“Nothing ever disturbs her,” said Sister Claire, 
as the two sisters walked away together. | 

“Shure the town is got to put on a roof,” Mike 
Sheenan exclaimed. He seemed very spry after 
the night’s experiences. | 

Indeed, everybody was more or less rejuve- 
nated by the excitement, and there was great 
activity on all sides. Sister Gertrude was direct- 
ing the transfer of furniture from the old build- 
ing to the new. She had a long line of assistants, 
few of them very able-bodied, but each bearing 
his own particular mattress, or pillow, or chair. 
They looked not unlike a procession of Heavy 
laden ants. 

Sister Frances called urgently for help in clear- 
ing away the débris in the garden, but Mr. Sam- 
uel alone responded. 

“It’s some people ain’t got no feelin’ for nothin’ 
they can’t sleep on or eat,” he said contemp- 
tuously as he glanced at the burden-bearers going 
down the veranda. 

Sister Frances was too occupied and too deeply 
concerned about her flowers to engage in conver- 
sation, so Mr. Samuel had to go without the com- 
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pliments which he felt to be due his public spirit. 
He spent quite an exhausting morning in the gar- 
den, under the sister’s supervision, and finally 
came to rest for a while on the trunk of the tree 
that had demolished the Saint Joseph. The frag- 
ments of the image lay here and there among 
the cabbages. Mr. Samuel looked at them with a 
feeling of great uneasiness. “It’s bad luck the 
saint is broke,” he said, as Sister Frances also 
sat down for a moment on the tree. “I hope 
nothin’ bad is goin’ to happen to us.” 

“We have had the bad already last night,” 
Sister Frances exclaimed, picking up one of the 
pieces and carrying it over by the wall. 

Mr. Samuel lifted the head and shoulders, still 
intact, into the niche whence the good saint had 
so often looked benignly upon his labors. He went 
about it with a solemn face, for, whatever his 
failings, he always held the saints in wholesome 
reverence. There was no telling what evil they 
might not precipitate in spite of their mild ap- 
pearance. “We ought to git some glue and stick 
him up right across the middle,” he said. 

Sister Frances considered the suggestion favor- 
ably, and the two became so interested in the pos- 
sibility of setting Saint Joseph up once more that 
they did not hear the footsteps behind them. 
Sister Frances was placing the hands in position, 
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while Mr. Samuel supported the entire tottering 
form. Suddenly a shrill laugh startled them so 
that they lost their hold on the saint and he col- 
lapsed completely. 

“Idols is goin’ to fall down on you sooner or 
later,” said Mary Giffin jubilantly, for hers was 
the laughter that had so rudely broken in upon 
them. 

Sister Frances was warm and weary from the 
exertions of the morning, and she turned upon 
Mary with such a quick flare of temper as she had 
not permitted to herself in many a long year. 
“Do not fancy that you will not suffer for reviling 
the true faith!” she cried out. 

“It sounds good to be hearin’ about the true 
faith at last,” Mary replied, the sarcasm in her 
voice a trifle studied. 

“You’ve lived in the wrong one, and you'll die 
in it, if the saints do not have mercy upon you,” 
Sister Frances said ominously. She walked away 
at that, the better to collect herself, for she 
realized all at once that she was at fault. It be- 
hooved her to pray for Mary, not to dispute with 
her so angrily. How unfortunate it is that such 
reflections often come to us too late! Whatever 
Sister Frances did she did quickly, so that most 
of her mistakes were due to just such overhasty 
action or speech. She seldom allowed her tongue 
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such license, however, and she was deeply dis- 
couraged. After all her efforts toward surrender 
of spirit, a word from Mary, and she had broken 
bounds, evidently as unregenerate as before. 

Mary was left upon the field triumphant. 
“She needn’t talk to me *bout dyin’; she’s just 
as likely to drop off as me,” she declared. 

“And better prepared, too,” said Mr. Samuel. 
He had no fancy for Mary. 

“ Ain’t that her business, bein’ prepared ?” she 
demanded. : 

“Well, I reckon you'd have liked to been in 
her shoes las’ night when the wind was blowin’,”’ 
he remarked. 

Mary tossed her head but made no reply; she 
had had a few disquieting reflections during the 
night. 

“I tell you, it’s good to stand in with the saints 
when things are happenin’,” he went on, and, 
leaving Mary to her own devices, he again col- 
lected the fragments of the saint for possible re- 
pair. 

Mr. Samuel’s feeling was in accord with that 
which prevailed at the home just after the storm. 
For some time the attendance at the chapel serv- 
ices was large. Father Reilly commented on the 
fact when he came to celebrate the mass next day. 
Even Mike managed to sit through the occasion, 
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and the responses were made with unction. The 
father said a few words of approval before the 
congregation was dismissed. Everybody who was 
out of bed was there. 

Perhaps that was the reason that Paget got no 
answer at first to his ring, for once more it was 
he who stood without at the gate. He rang, and 
listened. It was not the hour for service, and yet, 
certainly, a familiar murmur was coming from 
the direction of the chapel. After all, he was in 
no very great hurry. Over the wall he could see 
the new building rearing its awkward shape. Was 
it possible that he was responsible for such an 
enormity ? 

“Its a good match, though,” he thought to 
himself, and wandered into futile speculations as 
to whether that were art which is out of relation 
to its surroundings. So was he absorbed when 
he heard voices approaching from within. He 
sat upon the curbing, his back to the gate. How 
well he could distinguish the good mother’s smooth, 
modulated tones! The reverend father was kind. 
The sisters were sensible of the honor he had done 
them. Father Reilly did not deprecate the allu- 
sion to his kindness. He trusted that the attend- 
ance would continue as good. | 

The gate swung on its creaking hinges and the 
priest came outside. Paget did not turn around, 
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though he could feel the reverend father’s curious 
gaze upon his back. Glad to have finished his 
service, Father. Reilly went off down the flagged 
walk. When he had disappeared around the cor- 
ner, Paget got up and rang the bell. 

The good mother retraced her steps and herself 
unlocked the gate. ‘‘Monsieur Paget!” There 
was a spontaneous note of friendliness in her voice 
which had been lacking in the tone of reverence 
in which she addressed the young and inadequate 
Father Reilly. Paget’s ear was good at detecting 
such differences, and he knew their value. The 
good mother’s liking was something to have 
won. 

“I couldnt help coming when I heard about 
the storm,” he explained. 

“ Assuredly, it was no ill wind,” she said gra- 
ciously. ““And yet we passed a terrible night. 
But for monsieur’s very great kindness some 
would probably have perished from the exposure,” 
she remarked, and told him how they had sought 
the protection of the new wing. Suddenly she 
stopped, with an abrupt dismissal of the subject. 
She trusted that the abode of Mademoiselle Law- 
rence had been preserved. 

“The house is all right; I passed it on my way 
up,” said Paget quickly. 

“ And mademoiselle herself ?” 
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He looked the good mother squarely in the eyes. 
“You know I have not seen her.” 

She smiled. “You Americans have a manner 
of speech quite your own.” 

“Hasn’t she been here?” he asked. 

“Perhaps. I myself have not seen her since 
the storm. Indeed, I have thought her visits not 
quite as frequent as—as formerly.” The good 
mother’s glance rested on his face for a moment, 
but Paget avoided all comprehension of her in- 
ference. 

“She’s well, I hope?” 

“Fairly so.” 

“She used to be always quite well, ” he ob- 
Jerta, 

“Quite true.” 

“Do you think she overdid things on the Euro- 
pean trip?” 

“You heard of that?” 

He nodded. | 

“When do you return?” she asked suddenly. 

“Probably to-morrow.” 

“You will see mademoiselle, of course.” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ And shall I give for you no message: ? 

He hesitated a moment. “Tell her—’ There 
were a thousand messages he wanted to send her. 
“Tell her I hope she is well.” 
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“And why not express the hope in person pe 

“I shall not have time.’ 

“Time!” she said mockingly. ‘Another Amer- 
icanism.” 

“She doesn’t want to see me, good mother.” 

“No p” 

“Does she?” he asked eagerly. ‘‘Do you 
think 

She threw out her hands with an irresponsible 
gesture. “How should I know? Mademoiselle 
does not make a confidante of me.” 

“Oh, I merely thought you might have ob- 
served 

“A demoiselle bien élevée does not wear her 
heart upon her sleeve.” 

“No, of course not.” He sighed deeply. “At 
any rate, I’m sure it’s best for me not to try to 
see her.” 

“That is for monsieur to decide,” she said, and 
led the way toward the house. They met two 
of the other sisters as they advanced, and the 
good mother soon withdrew and left them to do 
honor to the guest. 

The news of Paget’s arrival spread quickly, 
and every one wanted a word with him. Some- 
thing of a company gathered as he was shown 
through the new building, so that the halls would 
get blocked at times and progress was slow. 
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Mr. Samuel was not in the throng. He had 
hardly seen Paget when he received a summons 
to the good mother’s office. It was most annoy- 
ing, under the circumstances, and he looked deci- 
dedly sulky as he entered. 

She glanced up at him inquiringly. ‘You are 
ill, Monsieur Samuel ?” 

“I ain’t feelin’ so good.” 

“You have seen Monsieur Paget ?” 

**Skeercely.”” 

“He will remain for a while.” 

Mr. Samuel said nothing. He could not im- 
agine why she had sent for him. “I ain’t done 
nothin’ partic’lar,” he said to himself comfort- 
ingly. 7 

“You know where lives Mademoiselle Law- 
rence, do you not ?”’ 

He looked up shrewdly. “You want to see 
her?” 

“Exactly so,” said the good mother. ‘‘ You will 
please present to her my compliments and beg 
that she will come to the home at her earliest 
~ convenience.” | 

“She'll want to know what for,” he declared. 

The good mother’s glance was inscrutable. 
“You may say that you have not been informed, 
Monsieur Samuel. Also, you will not communi- 
cate to her the fact of Monsieur Paget’s arrival.” 
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“T’m on to that,” said Mr. Samuel knowingly, 
and departed with a sincere feeling of respect for 
the good mother’s ability. ‘“‘She’s a schemer!” 
he chuckled as he slipped out of the gate. 

He had the good fortune to meet Alethea just 
as she was on the point of stepping into her elec- 
tric machine. She said she would go at once to 
the home, but the message puzzled her. “I was | 
there the day after the storm,” she said as they 
skimmed along. She was giving Mr. Samuel a lift. 

“I reckon the good mother didn’t see you,” he 
replied. 

“No, she was busy. But I can’t EEE it; 
she never does discuss things with me as Sister 
Gertrude and the others do.” 

“She’s a deep one,” he said, and she realized 
the force of the observation. 

The good mother received Rieker as deuch 
the visit were in no way out of the ordinary course - 
of events. She would not have disturbed her, but 
mademoiselle was always so charitable, and one 
of the mattresses had been quite ruined by the 
rain. If it were not too much to ask of one who 
had already done so much—— 

“Why didn’t you send me word by Mr. Sam- 
uel?” Alethea asked. “Then I could have brought 
it over at once.” 

The good mother exclaimed at that: “I could 
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not presume to importune mademoiselle so 
rudely.” 

Alethea rose to go. “Are you sure that’s all 
you will need ?” 

“That will be entirely sufficient,” the good 
mother replied. Then, as she followed the visitor 
to the door, she said with a casual air: “Has 


mademoiselle been informed that Monsieur Paget 


is here ?”’ 


Alethea stopped short. “Here? At the home?” 


A deep color suffused her face; she knew now why 
she had been summoned. “‘Is he well?” 

“Mademoiselle should see for herself.” 

Alethea hesitated. “I can’t stay just now,” 
she said. 

The good mother’s eyes rested gently upon her. 
“Mademoiselle, you will forgive me if I remind 
you that there are times in life to which the con- 
ventions of polite society do not belong.” 

“I know,” said Alethea, ‘‘but—but I’m not 
sure he wants to see me.” 

“May I ask you to trust to my judgment on 
that point ?” 

“You think he does?” | 

“I not only think, I know. Shall I, at least, 
give him no word from you ?” 

Alethea turned her head away. “Tell him— 
tell him I am in the summer-house,” she said. 
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“You will not be there alone for long, mad- 
emoiselle,” the good mother replied. She looked 
after the girl with a touch of melancholy upon 
her face, for the romance of life 1s sweet, even to 
those who have forsworn it. 

To Alethea, waiting in the summer-house, the 
day seemed suddenly very fair. The world had 
been cleansed by the wind and rain; a bumble- 
bee hummed about the hardy rose that bloomed 
by the door; the sun slanted pleasantly through 
` the lattice where the storm had torn aside the 
tangled vines, and a spray of late honeysuckle, 
falling across the window, perfumed the air that 
was still mild and soft, although the month was 
October. 

As the good mother had said, she was not long 
alone. She did not offer Paget her hand. Indeed, 
they met quite without greeting. 

“The good mother said that I should find you 
here,” he began. 

“I asked her to tell you,” she corrected 
him. 

“I should not have come otherwise,” he said. 

“Not at all?” 

“TI should have tried not to.” 

“Did you want to come?” 

“I never wanted anything so much in all the 
years of my life put together.” The drone of 
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the bumblebee sounded loudly through the pause 
that followed. 

“I’m sorry you minded what I said so much,” 
Alethea murmured at length. 

“Don’t you think a man would be apt to mind 
it?” 

She did not answer that question nor did she 
look at him. “I’m sorry I said it,” she confessed 
very faintly. 

“On the contrary, it was better to Say it, since 
you thought it.’ | 

Again there fell a pause. The bee flew away, 
and just the steady rhythm of a heart-beat could 
be heard in the summer-house, or, at least, each 
fancied that was so. The silence lasted long. 
Then Paget leaned toward her; he. must have 
assurance for the hope that sprang within him. 
“Did you think it?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

He seemed stunned for a moment; then he rose. 
“Would you mind telling me just why you asked 
me to come here ?” he said. 

“To tell you—that I think it no longer.” 

“Do you mean that ?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Tve learned a good deal since 
then. I look at things rather differently, and I 
ask your pardon for that dreadful word.” 

“Then you think you can respect me, after all?” 
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“Enough to marry me?” 

Alethea’s eyes met his, and there was no mis- 
taking the answer that he read in them. O 
restful moment of perfect happiness, when the 
struggle against circumstance is over and the 
heart comes into its own ! 

She wouldn’t let him go home with her, but 
ran away after a while without even seeing the 
good mother. Paget saw her, though, and wrung 
her hand. | 

“Mademoiselle has left you u?” she asked. 

“For the time being.” | 

“ Monsieur seems very contented.” _ 

He laughed. ‘‘You are a wonderful woman!” 

“It is very worldly of me, I fear,” she said, 
shaking her head. 

“ But there are good things in ‘the world also,” 
he exclaimed, too jubilant to remember that she 
had left it. 

“Qui, when the bon Dieu grants them to us,” 
she said—a little bitterly, he would have thought, 
if he had been thinking of her at all just then. 
She went off, with her cat walking at her side. 
Happy Hafiz, whose nature need never yield to law! 

Across the yard she came upon. Mr. Samuel 
and Mike, to whom he had confided the fact of 
Alethea’s coming. 
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“It were me and the good mother done the 
whole thing,” Mr. Samuel exclaimed proudly. 

“I think it were the Saint Joseph,” said Mike. 
“They used to tell me he’s the saint of lovers, 
and shure he’s busted himself tryin’ to bring 
em together.” 

It was this remarkable theory that the good 
mother overheard, and Mike was truly surprised 
at the amused smile with which she regarded 
him. 

“Shure I never seen her look more like a- 
nat’ral human bein’,” he declared afterward. 

“We ought to git another saint; glue don’t 
have no more effect on them there pieces than 
water,” Mr. Samuel remarked. 

“ Assuredly,” the good mother said. ‘‘We can- 
not be without our Saint Joseph.” 

“Tain’t safe,” Mr. Samuel declared, and every- 
body but Mary Giffin agreed with him. 

A feeling of relief was evidenced at the home 
when the new saint finally arrived. It was a 
beautiful plaster image, just fitted to the niche in 
the garden wall, and the good mother arranged to 
- have a special service when it was put in place. 
The bishop had promised to come, but was pre- 
vented, so Father Reilly said ‘mass. 

Saint Joseph, once more installed in his niche, 
seemed to take charge of affairs immediately. 
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There he stands to-day, looking upon the vegetable 
garden as of yore. There, indeed, you may find 
him, if you wish, for many a day to come, until 
another such storm, or perhaps another pair of 
lovers, shall disturb the cloistered quiet of the 
little sisters’ home. 
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